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LEOPOLD ZUNZ! 


THE first-fruits of genuine criticism of Jewish Literature 
produced in the nineteenth century constituted the offer- 
ing which Leopold Zunz, while yet young in years, but 
already of mature intellect, laid on the altar of Jewish 
science. It is certainly true that already, in an earlier 


generation, that of Moses Mendelssohn, the buds of know- 
ledge had begun to spring up among the Jews in 
Germany; but Mendelssohn and his contemporaries left 
sufficient work for posterity. They had but slight occasion 
and scanty opportunities for critical researches into Jewish 
history and literature. In both these departments Zunz 
may be pronounced the pioneer. He not only conferred a 
great boon on his people by showing them the path to the 
rediscovery of the innumerable gems of thought buried in 
their literature; he also rendered them an equally great 
service by demonstrating to he Gentile world that the 
text, “It is your wisdom and } aderstanding in the sight of 
the peoples,” was not empty ui meaning. He rolled away 
the reproach, so frequently uttered by Christian scholars, 





1 [It will interest our readers to know that the writer of this Essay, 
author of the famous work Dor dor Vedoreshov, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday in the February of this year. This will be a fitting opportunity 
to add one more to the numerous congratulations which he has re- 
ceived.—ED. | 
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that the Jews have no critical science. The first essay, 
which he composed in his early youth, is entitled, An 
Inquiry into Rabbinical Literature Though the first-fruits 
of his study, its style is ripe and perfect as that of a 
veteran writer. He endeavours to define the subjects on 
which attention should be concentrated in order to bring 
to the surface the many priceless pearls to be found in 
the sea of Jewish literature. He particularises the pre- 
liminary studies requisite for the building up of a sound 
and thorough Jewish criticism. If we examine in detail, 
the undertakings which he urges upon the scholars of 
his time, we shall find that they comprehend all those 
departments which have successfully engaged the Jewish 
intellect ever since Zunz threw light upon the paths and 
methods of inquiry ; and, therefore, he may well claim to 
be styled the original worker in this field, and the guide 
to his many successors. He was not, however, merely a 
sign-post to others. He himself carried out the advice he 
gave, and took a leading part in the Jewish critical 
labours of the nineteenth century. 

Soon after he had published his first essay, he tried his 
strength in biographical composition, and presented the 
world with a sketch of the life of one who was a brilliant 
light to the Jews in the Middle Ages, Rabbi Solomon 
Yizchaki (Rashi). This essay was a lesson to biographers 
in their art; though many before him had endeavoured to 
write lives of our great men, yet, lacking the critical 
faculty, they omitted, on the one hand, many important 
points, while, on the other, they gave currency to state- 
ments which were doubtful, and even spurious. But a 
biography like Zunz’s, written in a spirit of scientific 
criticism, had never hitherto appeared. From this point 
of view, Zunz may be said to have been the first Jewish 
biographer, and his efforts served as patterns and models 





! This essay was published in 1818. I did not know of its existence 
till many years after, when the late Rabbi J. L. Polack showed it to me. 
It was reprinted in the edition of his collected works issued in 1875. 
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to others. I feel no hesitation in affirming that Zunz’s 
life of Rashi acted as an incentive to Rappoport to try his 
hand at work of a similar character. The latter printed 
biographical notices of various scholars in the Bikure 
Ha-ittim. Anyone who penetrates into the spirit of these 
articles will recognise that Zunz’s method served—con- 
siderably modified, however—as Rappoport’s guide. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that both savants hit on the same 
plans independently of one another; for when Rappoport 
wrote his biographies he had already before him Zunz’s 
life of Rashi. Indeed, in his biography of R. Nathan, 
author of the Aruch (note 47), Rappoport explicitly refers 
to Zunz, whose arguments he attempts to refute. Zunz, in 
his biography of Rashi, does not confine his research 
exclusively to his subject, Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac. He 
enlarges the compass of his theme, and occasionally dis- 
cusses, en passant, persons and events which, strictly 
speaking; fall outside the scope of his inquiry, or which 
needed only a cursory mention. For example, in the list 
of books and scholars quoted by Rashi in his commenta- 
ries, Zunz notes R. Jehudai Gaon, author of the Halachot 
Gedoloth. He does not, however, merely give the name, 
which for the purpose of his essay would have amply 
sufficed, but enters on a long disquisition concerning 
this work, examines the authenticity of the tradition 
which attributes its authorship to R. Jehudai Gaon, and 
adduces the opinions of various authorities on this point. 
In truth, this inquiry is, after all, only of secondary 
importance, irrelevant to his subject, the life of Rashi. 

A similar procedure is adopted by him in the case of the 
hymnologist, R. Elazar Haqalir, mentioned in Rashi’s Com. 
mentaries. Zunz discusses the poet at some length, and 
takes pains to refute the view that Rabbi Elazar Hagqalir 
belonged to the later Tanaites—all of which was super- 
fluous. A similar excursus is devoted to Rabenu Gershon, 
the light of the Diaspora. Rappoport, in his biographies, 
follows the same plan, but carries it to an inordinate 
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length, to the exhaustion and perplexity of his readers. 
Zunz, when he wrote his essay on Rashi, had, in my 
opinion, no intention of making it a complete summary of 
every detail, large and small, which would be indispensable 
for a comprehensive and perfect work. He only brought 
together material for a glorious palace, drew a beautiful 
and correct plan, and gave clear instructions how to build 
it in accordance with scientific rules. To others was left 
the task of rearing the edifice. Is not this indeed the 
architect’s business—to make designs which the builders 
have to execute? Certain classes of work the cleverest 
designer is incompetent to carry out personally. Zunz 
honestly recognised that, for a perfect biography of Rashi, 
what was pre-eminently necessary was a full and careful 
examination of the wonderful results which that great 
teacher achieved for a knowledge of the Talmud in his 
Commentaries, Decisions and Responsa. Yet on all these 
subjects, Zunz has very little to say. Why? Because he 
knew full well that he was unequal to the task of the pre- 
liminary examination of the material. Like a genuine and 
conscientious scholar, therefore, he refrained from trespass- 
ing beyond the limit of his knowledge. While acknow- 
ledging the many excellencies of his work, I have found 
that, despite painstaking care aud industry, errors crept 
into his essay, and many essential points were omitted.! 

It also appears that Zunz thought that R. Joseph Bonfils, 
whom Rashi mentions, is identical with the Rabbi of that 
name, who taught R. Tam. But this cannot be the case, 
since R. Joseph, mentioned by Rashi, died in Rashi’s life- 
time, while R. Tam was still a young child when his 
grandfather, Rashi, died. When he mentioned R. Eliezer 
Gaon bar Isaac, he thought that the latter was Rabbi 





' In speaking of Rabbi Gershon, the light of the Diaspora, he gives 
many unnecessary details, and forgets to mention the extremely impor- 
tant fact that R. Gershon, with his own hand, prepared a correct manu- 
script copy of the Gemara, which was in Rashi’s possession (Succah, 40a). 
This is stated in Zvsaphoth in various places. R. Tam quoted from this 
manuscript. (See my Biography of Rashi, Note 4.) 
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Eliezer Hagadul. But, according to Tosaphoth, R. Eliezer 
Hagadol was Rashi’s teacher. Zunz, indeed, excludes this 
teacher from the list of authorities quoted by the great 
Exegete, it having escaped his notice that the latter 
mentions R. Eliezer Ha-gadol in the Pardes, where he 
styles him the teacher of R. Jacob the elder, as well as of 
his other teachers; Rashi also quotes his opinion anony- 
mously in Aboda Zara, 74a, with the phrase, ™” yd 
‘nwo, The reference is clearly to R. Eliezer Hagodol (see 
Pardes, 238, et atits lacis; see also S. Bloch’s Biographical 
Notes on Rashi, and my Biography). But what matter a 
few isolated errors? They do not affect the permanent 
and solid value of the essay. The author himself candidly 
admitted their existence, and, in fact, personally called 
attention to them. Ten years after the essay was issued, 
he printed in the Introduction to the Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
trdge, a list of his mistakes, some of which he corrected. 
We ought therefore not to regard the mistakes, but rather 
dwell upon the immense importance of this work, which 
paved the way to the science of Jewish biography, and 
which is so admirably calculated to serve as a model in 
this department of literary activity. These two essays 
which I have named, were the earliest seeds which he 
sowed in the field of Jewish science. The first was pub- 
lished in 1818, the second, four years later, in 1822, while 
the author was still a youth. Both quickly bore fruit in 
their influence on scholars and their work. Then many 
years passed, during which only fugitive articles came 
from his pen at rare intervals. It was, however, univer- 
sally known that Zunz was studying, writing, and ex- 
ploring, with incomparable zeal, the literary treasures 
buried in libraries, poring over neglected and forgotten 
manuscripts, and utilising them to the fullest degree in 
the researches in which he was engaged. In every place 
where he was known by name, and where his talents 
and abilities were fully recognised and appreciated, the 
results of his labours were ardently longed for. 
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At length, in the year 1832, expectation was more than 
satisfied by the publication of his great work, Die gottes- 
dienstliche Vortrdge der Juden, Historisch entwickelt. It 
would be wearisome to attempt here a description of this 
volume, with its multitude of new ideas in the history of 
Midrashic literature, or to pile up eulogies on its manifold 
excellencies. For who is not aware of the revolution it 
effected among Jewish students? Who does not know how 
it breathed a new spirit into the minds and hearts of un- 
sophisticated readers of the Midrashim, and stimulated 
many of the students of the Torah to enter into similar 
investigations? But, strange to relate, notwithstanding the 
importance of the work, notwithstanding the extreme value 
of the jewels which it revealed in Midrashic literature, 
hitherto left unilluminated by the light of criticism; not- 
withstanding the honour paid both to the book and the 
author by all honest scholars, it did not at first yield any 
material profits. The price of the work, which ran to 500 
pages, was moderate, and, as the edition did not go off 
easily, it had, after a few years, to be still further reduced. 
It is fifty-five years since I purchased a copy for a Reichs- 
thaler. Zunz,as I have heard, did not derive any profit 
from his labours. This is the common fate of all authors 
who deal with Jewish literature. Many there be who 
eagerly seek their books like silver, but they bring no 
silver wherewith to purchase the books. Zunz accomplished 
two objects. First, he laid the foundations for a history 
of Midrashic literature, a subject never hitherto touched. 
His work also afforded material help towards comprehension 
‘of the evolution of culture among the Jews at successive 
periods, and may claim to have established the principles 
upon which Jewish history should be based. When we 
consider the results accruing from his work, we cannot 
deny that for all the authors who followed him, who occu- 
pied or still occupy themselves with these important 
departments, Zunz’s researches have proved indispensable 
guides. Whether the fact be admitted or denied, whether 
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we acknowledge our indebtedness or not, he was undoubt- 
edly a pioneer for all of us. 

The motive that urged him to write the Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrdége may be gathered from remarks in the preface. 
“Many hundred years have passed since Israel's glory de- 
parted, since he forfeited his freedum and country. But one 
treasure was left him—the Synagogue. This now became 
‘ a home for the Jewish nationality. All who were devoted 
to their faith, found in it a refuge, where they received 
religious instruction and counsel ; renewed their strength 
to endure terrible vicissitudes; obtained comfort in their 
sorrows ; revived the hope they cherished that their freedom 
would again dawn. The service of the Synagogue was a 
rallying point to the Jewish people, and proved the safe- 
guard of Israel’s faith.” This conception was the motor to 
his Gottesdienstliche Vortrdége. Homilies in conjunction with 
prayers, were the perennial fountains which helped to pro- 
® duce a rich harvest of moral blessings. It would be his 
work to investigate scientifically the historic development 
of Homilies in the Synagogue. Another purpose would be 
indirectly served, the foundation stone would be laid for 
the history of the Jewish people. 

It is natural that those who enjoy the fruits of men’s 
thoughts should desire to know the benefactors who have 
given to them of their best. And by this nearer acquaint- 
' ance with the teachers, the disciples are helped not a 
little to understand the teaching. When, therefore, Zunz 
saw what a great impression his book had made on intelli- 
gent readers, he thought it his duty to treat next of the 
authors of our medieval literature. With extraordinary 
zeal and energy, he set about this new and difficult under- 
taking, published his Beitrdge sur Geschichte und Literatur 
in 1845. In these researches, he throws light on the 
writers of the Tosaphoth and other medieval authors, who 
occupied themselves with the science of Judaism. In my 
humble opinion, this subject had never before received such 
excellent treatment. One of our foremost contemporary 
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scholars once said to me that Zunz relied greatly, for this 
work, on the AMT sp, where the names of the writers 
of Tosaphoth are collected and classified. I replied, “ No, sir; 
Zunz is not a hasty and superficial investigator, who 
insufficiently examines the sources he uses.” I have also 
read his writings on the Tosaphoth, and fully recognise the 
value of his researches on this theme. They afford ample 
evidence of patient toil and critical insight, and have 
nothing in common with the bare outlines of the 475. In 
one place I find he follows that work, anderroneously.| — 

It must be admitted that, as in his Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
trdge, so in his seeond work, he succeeded in showing that 
the Jews were not destitute of culture; that their litera- 
ture is indeed a storehouse of knowledge and wisdom, an 
object materially served by his other writings. I specially 
name: Die Synagogale Poesie, on the Piyutim and Selichot, 
issued in 1855, and Die Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen 
Poesie, connected with the former, but which did not see 
the light till 1865, after the Ritus, which consists of in- 
quiries into Synagogal rites, had appeared in 1859. In 
my reminiseences (MS.) I have stated that when I descant 
upon those contemporaries to whom I owe a debt for en- 
lightening me and rousing in me the spirit of literary emu- 
lation, my object is not to discuss or criticise the details of 
their inquiries, but rather to point out the aims for which 
they strove with more or less success, Accordingly, in this 
article on Zunz and his writings, I propose to survey the 
objects which he hoped to achieve by his literary efforts ; 
tn show to the world that Jews, even in the Middle Ages, 
had a science and Jiterature, certainly not inferior to, and 





1In my History of Jewish Tradition, p. 349, note 30, I have already 
shown that Zunz (Zur Literatur u. Geschichte, p. 48), follows the ip» 
who mentions R. Chayim ben Joseph as a Tosaphist. Zunz adds the con- 
jecture that R. Chaim, R. Tam’s pupil, was the son of Joseph : the Ap» 
however, is in error ; there is no Tosaphist of that name. The source of 
the mistake is Tosaphoth Menachot 88a, from which he quotes R. Chaim 
ben Joseph; R.Chia bar Joseph, our Amora, mentioned ibidem 90a, is how- 
ever meant. In the later editions of the Talmud this is corrected. 
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perhaps even surpassing, those of their neighbours ; to de- 
monstrate the truth that at no period did the spirit of 
Jewish poetry cease to put forth buds and blossoms, and to 
produce fruit among the sorrow-laden Hebrew race, and 
to prove that Jewish poetry has an enhanced value, because 
it immortalises the annals of Jewish history. Many have 
wondered why Zunz consecrated a large portion of his life 
to inquiries concerning Piyutim, which Ibn Ezra already 
stigmatised, remarking, for instance, that Qalir, in his 
Piyutim, had abused the Hebrew language, like an enemy 
who breaks down the walls of a city. One of our modern 
critics, Lagarde, contemns Zunz for his interest in the 
Piyutim, and denies him any taste in Hebrew style. The 
first ground of objection may be dismissed as of a super- 
ficial character. The merit of Qalir’s poetry does not con- 
sist in its form—the flowers of fancy, which flourish and 
wither, according to the variation of tastes; but in the 
contents, “in the wealth of ideas, which arouse and stimu- 
late Israel’s love to his God, and in the occasional beautiful 
pictures which dazzle the mind and captivate the heart.” 
Ibn Ezra, the Spaniard, only found fault with the style. 
The same criticism applies to the Poetanim, who followed 
in Qalir’s footsteps. Discussing them from this point of 
view, and in this spirit, Zunz accomplished a useful and 
valuable work, for which he had the requisite aptitude. 
His keen insight enabled him to perceive the depth of 
feeling from which the Piyutim welled forth. How beauti- 
fully has this been expressed by one of our most eminent 
scholars, Dr. David Kaufman, in his reply to Paul La- 
garde (p. 20): “ Leopold Zunz,” he says, “the great artist 
who took a comprehensive view of every subject which he 
investigated, recognised, with the keen, critical sagacity 
natural to him, that, in order adequately to discuss the 
Piyutim, it is absolutely requisite to conceive and describe 
the hell of persecution, out of which the poetical Jewish 
literature in the Middle Ages sprang up. It is essential 
that we should go the poets’ land, and see the places where 
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these pearls of thought were formed. Zunz, unsurpassed 
by predecessors or contemporaries, apprehended and com- 
prehended the storm of sighs and groans in this litera- 
ture which smite on the hearts of all who have the capacity 
to feel. He, as no one else, sympathised with the torrents 
of tears that produced the poetry of the Synagogue. He 
was seized by a great longing to open our eyes to the 
terrible calamities Israel sustained, so that we, too, might 
understand the overwhelming multitude of sighs, see the 
spring from which flowed the streams of tears. He wished 
to pass in review before us the heartrending events which 


_ occasioned the sighs and the groans. With wonderful art, 


without unnecessary ornaments of style, without rhetorical 
flourishes, simply by drawing our attention to the results 
which his calm, patient, and dispassionate studies produced, 
Zunz accomplished his work. And, therefore, he deserves 
to be called the historian of his people; for he narrated, 
truthfully and vividly, its annals in the dark and trou- 
blous medizval days. He has shown how sorrows are 
wedded with supplications, like lightning and thunder, like 
anguish and tears.” All who complainingly wonder at 
Zunz’s devotion to the Piyut should ponder these words, 
and they will appreciate the magnificent work which he 
accomplished by his investigations into that branch of 
literature. They will recognise that what they have re- 
jected is the corner-stone of Jewish history. Lagarde’s 
strictures are not worth answering, especially after Kauf- 
man, in his brochure (p. 28), has proved “ that this Anti- 
Semite critic has less knowledge than the merest school- 
boy of the subject he presumes to treat, that he is even 
incapable of translating, much less understanding, the 
Hebrew poctry of the Middle Ages.” 


II. 


From the day the Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge came into 
my hands, I was drawn towards its author, and felt for 
him a disciple’s respect for his master. I studied his 
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work as assiduously and carefully as I was wont to do 
the Talmud and Posekim. I turned over his ideas in 
my mind, examined his arguments, tested his positions 
as far as the resources of my library allowed. Although 
I occasionally found statements of which I could not 
altogether approve, I could not say that he ever con- 
sciously misled. His quotations are always given faith- 
fully. His criticisms are genuine and just. He is not 
guilty of perversions, in order to force the opinions of 
scholars into agreement with his views or subordination 
to his purpose. His inquiries were always conducted in 
the right way. He never seeks to dazzle his readers by 
empty rhetorical effects. If he knew that he could convey 
his meaning in a sentence of three words, he would not 
have added a fourth for the sake of embellishment. He 
deemed it despicable to conceal his true opinions in 
ambiguous phrases. Throughout the Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
trdge, I have not found any remark of a contentious 
character, or one that would betray chagrin, jealousy, or 
contempt for fellow-students. He does not try to force 
his opinions upon others by invective or artifice. Zunz’s 
wish was to build up the house of Israel and heal its 
breaches, not to pull down its walls or lay bare its 
foundations. He never girds at any healthy Jewish 
customs ; but he was not blind to the fact that some of 
them had been covered with an accumulation of dust. 
The whole of his life he consecrated to our literature, 
which, alas, is contemned by those who are ignorant of it 
within and outside the Jewish community. To proclaim its 
merits and convince both classes of its excellence was his 
heartfelt longing, which, indeed, he lived to see, in a great 
measure, realised. Many of those who had formerly 
despised Jewish literature became its firm admirers. 
Who can deny that the living interest which our Tal- 
mudic and Midrashic literature has aroused among non- 
Jewish scholars, is due in a considerable degree to the 
influence of Zunz’s writings—as, indeed, has been 
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abundantly scknowledged. But the fame achieved by 
him among his own people reached a height which very 
few have attained. When Zunz died, I paid a tribute 
to his memory (Beth Talmud, Pt. V., p. 71), from which 
the following passage may be quoted: “Zunz was a 
wondrous phenomenon in our generation. Everyone 
knows that he could not be counted among the orthodox 
Jews. Nor, indeed, did he have the least desire to be so 
counted. And yet the members of this section of Jewry 
speak of him with the utmost respect and reverence. 
For this apparently strange anomaly we can only account 
by a clear recognition of the fact that the Jews are truly 
and sincerely grateful to all their benefactors. And Zunz 
who was a sterling benefactor to the whole of his people, 
was popular with them all. Jews, both orthodox and 
reform, draw the water of knowledge from his well. Not 
a single genuine investigator, whether belonging to one 
or the other party, will move a step in the study of our 
literary antiquities without Zunz’s writings at his side. 
How, then, should the debt of obligation to him be denied 
or his memory fail to be preserved.” Ido not think that 
any honest critic will fail to agree with these sentiments- 
If isolated individuals among us have spoken against 
him, we can only deplore the fact. On more than one 
occasion Griitz criticised him in a manner equally un- 
worthy of the critic and the subject. Whenever I noticed 
it I always felt grieved at seeing one of those whose utter- 
ances were unvaryingly received with respect and carried 
weight, publicly disparaging our great men. Do not 
ignorant critics pour contumely enough on Israel’s scholars ? 
Was there any need for one of our own masters needlessly 
to bicker with a fellow-scholar? What could have 
tempted Griitz to sin so grievously against Zunz? He 
surely knew full well that the educated and cultured 
classes would not honour him any the more on this 
account. I am convinced that though he affected to think 
lightly of Zunz, he acknowledged, in his inmost heart, the 
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nobility of Zunz’s character and the exceeding value of 
his labours in helping to create and foster a just apprecia- 
tion of Israel’s literature. Who, indeed, so competent as 
Gratz to appraise the extreme importance of his great 
contemporary’s work for the science of history? Who 
availed himself to a greater degree of that work than 
Gratz, whether he names his authority or passes it over 
in silence? Some of Griatz’s defenders affirm that, when he 
was about to publish the first part of his history (Vol. 
TIL), Zunz exclaimed jokingly: “ What, another history 
of the Jews !”—a sneer which the historian never forgave. 
I certainly do not blame him for feeling resentment and 
expressing indignation, and can enter into his sentiments. 
He had devoted his physical strength, his intellectual 
energies, and his time to the preparation of a history of 
the Jews which he deemed was of paramount necessity 
because Jost’s attempt had not, in his view, risen to the 
height of the theme. And now who is the one to throw 
cold water on his undertaking? Zunz, whose criticisms 
in all matters appertaining to history, are by all Jewish 
scholars esteemed so valuable! Not only does the great 
critic withhold approval from his work; he actually dis- 
courages it ! Can we be surprised that Gritz was keenly sen- 
sitive to this, as it seemed to him, insulting attitude, and 
could never forget or forgive it? But what I fail to under- 
stand is, why Gritz should have seen fit to disparage and 
endeavour to drag into the dust his critic’s knowledge 
and judgment, because the latter would not take him at 
his own valuation. In the pursuit of knowledge, the personal 
factcr should be eliminated. The importation of indi- 
vidual resentment must inevitably lead to a perversion 
of truth and justice. If a nobleman has put a slight upon 
me, shall I avenge the affront on his child? In my 
opinion, this was not merely a crime but a blunder. Gratz 
was powerless to injure Zunz. He only hurt himself. A 
class of scholars of another stamp also proved themselves 
ungrateful. The orthodox rabbis who, at the same time, 
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were men of culture, assiduously pored over Zunz’s 
Gottendienstliche Vortrdége, wrote and published articles 
which were based on it, and in which the best part of 
their material were drawn from it. And yet in their 
piety (!) they never so much as mentioned Zunz’s name. 
I marvel how a man who so far approves of another's 
work as to appropriate it wholesale, should not only deny 
his obligations to his authority, but should even presume 
to set up as his critic. But this conduct, though hard to 
justify, is easy to understand. 

A Rabbi of the class to which I have referred, occupies 
a most unenviable pesition, if fate has cast his lines among 
a community of zealots, where his flock, upon whom he is 
dependent, are his masters, Such a Rabbi, we can all 
understand, would have to be very cautious about mention- 
ing Zunz; the firebrands in his congregation would at once 
accuse him of being hand and glove with the reformers. 
He is not afraid, to nearly the same extent, of the reproach- 
ful interrogatory which the cultured man would put to 
him: “ How is it that you conceal the name of the original 
discoverer and owner, from whose well you draw such 
copious draughts of wisdom?” I am acquainted with a 
certain student and author who, though he has appropriated 
a wealth of material from Zunz’s writings, frequently 
without dropping a hint of its origin, has, nevertheless, 
made it his business to criticise Zunz on every possible 
opportunity. I have heard this scholar urge, in all 
simplicity, that the course he had adopted was a supreme 
need at the present day. The reverence paid to Zunz, he 
said, has grown into an idolatry to be stamped out, or at 
least, weakened. I could only laugh inwardly and think 
to myself, How happy this man must feel in his conceit! 
I recollected, at the same time, that in my long life, I have 
frequently seen dwarfs boastfully passing judgment on 
intellectual giants, whose height they were incapable of 
measuring. All his antagonists have not succeeded in 
diminishing by one hair’s breadth Zunz’s well-earned 
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fame, nor did their attempts trouble him in the least. He 
pursued the even tenour of his way, though they “sought 
many crooked devices,” He was a man of peace, even 
towards those who openly waged war against him. His 
path was not in the storm; he hated the strifes of 
scholars, never defended himself against attack, neither 
treated his antagonists with contempt, nor overwhelmed 
them with invective or vituperation. He only had to 
exhibit his noble spirit and they were stricken dumb. 

The report that, when the first volume of Griitz’s history 
appeared, Zunz departed from his usual rule and spoke 
satirically, may lower him in our eyes. That he should 
have gone out of his way to disparage a work on the 
history of the Jews—a department, the investigation of 
which occupied the whole of his life—may well occasion 
surprise. But we shall not wonder if we consider the 
method which Zunz pursued for the attainment of his 
objects, and examine in detail his productions in this 
branch of science. After such a survey we shall be in a 
position to understand why a new historical work, at this 
period, was not to his liking. Zunz thought that the time 
had not yet arrived for rearing an historical structure 
worthy of Israel. His ideal was a complete and stately 
edifice, in which nothing should be lacking. This could 
not be raised till all the stones, large and small, had been 
brought together, and all the materials requisite for 
a perfect building, such as he designed, were on the site. 
Only thus could one hope to found a glorious palace. 
Zunz, therefore, concentrated his attention on the details 
and materials of history, and aimed at gathering together 
one by one, the facts which would form the stones of the 
historic structure. But it does not lie within the power 
of a single individual, or even a complete generation, 
to accomplish the entire task. The sentence of the Mishna 
served him, however, as an encouraging motto: “It is not 
thy duty to complete the work; do not therefore deem 
thyself free to neglect it.” Let it not be thought that I 
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have attributed thoughts to Zunz which he never conceived, 
and that the above statements are of a purely supposititious 
character, and have emanated from my imagination. This 
is not the case. All the foregoing has been gathered from 
Zunz’s own pithy remarks. In his biography of that most 
eminent Jewish critic, Azariah De Rossi, Zunz explicitly 
says (Kerem Chemed, Pt. V., p. 130): “that an intelligent 
man will seek knowledge in details, before he will venture 
to discourse on great subjects.” Does not this sentence 
sum up the arguments of the last few pages? I find, in 
these few words, a clear indication of his views on the 
writing of Jewish history. The essay on De Rossi’s 
life from which I have quoted a tersely expressed, but 
widely comprehensive thought, is one of the most brilliant 
jewels in Zunz’s diadem. The biographical sketch is a 
perfect mine of novel information for the history of the 
Jews in Italy during an entire generation (see Gratz, Pt. V.) 
No reader can help admiring its completeness. Not a single 
detail that has any bearing on De Rossi's life has been 
left untouched. How beautiful is the author’s descrip- 
tion of De Rossi’s intrepidity, which scorned the snares 
of the vebels against the light. “Justice was his aim, his 
soul loaged for truth, and in the might of his spirit, he 
could not refrain from plunging into the ocean of investi- 
gation. The waves of reason rolled about him and he 
heeded not the fluttering of the bats.” Who will deny that 
in these vivid metaphors, Zunz gave us an idea, an inkling 
of the way in which he sought knowledge, and of the 
method which he followed in dealing with the bats. For 
neither were his ears sensitive to their fluttering which 
was drowned in the roar of the rushing waters of enquiry. 
This essay affords clear evidence of his complete mastery 
over Hebrew style, and of his desire to write the results of 
his studies in this tongue. Some German scholars scorn to 
compose essays on Jewish science in the holy language, and 
scoff at those who adopt this practice.! Zunz did not belong 





' [Weiss himself invariably writes in Hebrew, and the present essay 
was written in that language.—Eb. | 
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to their ranks. I am certain that he desired to have his 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrage translated into Hebrew, if he could 
only have found a competent translator who could be 
relied upon to interpret its exact meaning according to 
his conception. 

His fame as a master of Hebrew style travelled far 
and wide. Hence Krochmal, in his last testament, charged 
his sons to entrust his writings to Zunz for publication, 
confident that in the hands of so perfect a Hebrew scholar 
the undertaking would be brought to a successful issue, 
And indeed, how conscientiously Zunz discharged the task 
allotted to him is abundantly evident from his preface, in 
which he discusses, with admirable conciseness and in a 
few lines, the successors and heirs to the prophets, «ie. the 
chosen scholars of every age up to the time of Krochmal, to 
whose profound erudition in the Thora and Jewish history, 
he does full justice. He depicts the confusion in which 
he found the literary remains, out of which he was asked 
to construct a perfect literary work. When we consider 
the book in its present shape and form, we are compelled 
to admire the marvellous skill with which Zunz created 
it out of chaos. With equal brevity and lucidity, be 
surveys the contents of the chapters, not like a mere 
compiler of excerpts or abstracts, but like the true critical 
student he indeed was. As an appendix to the preface, 
he wrote a long note on the three grand ethical principles 
suggested by the essay M5 198 which the author 
had begun. The intelligent and attentive reader will 
acknowledge that they constitute the entire basis of ethica] 
science, as conceived by the students of Judaism, and, 
in a generalised form they express all the good qualities 
which the seeker after truth may be recommended to 

1 C. D. Lippe, of Vienna, thought, many years ago, of publishing a 
translation of this work. Zunz replied to the request for permission, that 
he was aware how much correction the book needed, which he could not 
personally execute on account of his advanced age. He would, however, 


be pleased, if I and my colleagues were to undertake the responsibility 
of superintending the publication of a correct translation. 
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cultivate. A careful study of this section has convinced 
me that it was written from the depths of the heart, 
for all the qualities indicated wee combined in the author 
himself. 

“Who is wise? He who learns from all men.” This 
sentence might have been spoken of Zunz, who did not 
disdain instruction—and indeed was grateful for it—what- 
ever the quarter from which it came. It is indeed refresh- 
ing to observe the absolute honesty with which he records 
his thanks to S. L. Rappoport, in the preface to his 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, and acknowledges how much 
influenced he was by this scholar in his researches into 
Jewish homiletics. Rappoport was not the only one thus 
favoured. He behaved towards every one in the same 
way; from the obscurest author of a wise thought he 
learnt eagerly, intelligently and appreciatively. The truth 
was always welcome to him, whatever was its source or 
authority, and whatever was the language or place in 
which it was promulgated. Absolutely indifferent was it 
to him, whether the author was a Talmudical casuist, 
Chasid, Cabbalist, Doctor, or sceptical philosopher ; 
whether he wrote or spoke in any modern vernacular, or 
conveyed his thoughts in the ancient language of the 
Hebrews. The habits and customs of the country in 
which a writer was born and received his early training, 
never affected his estimate of his work. How many Ger- 
man scholars have I seen whose judgment of a man and 
his knowledge varies according to his society manners, 
religious beliefs and practice ! Woe to any one who appears 
before such critics in a long coat and with curly Peoth 
over his temples. Even if the visitor should be a past 
master in Pilpul and wise as Daniel, he is forthwith con- 
demned as a fool. The long coat, the Peoth and the Pilpul 
are irresistible evidence of the justice of the sentence. 
But double and treble woe to one who presumes to believe 
in the genuineness of the Cabbala, and @ fortiori to one 
who studies that occult science. All the virtues cannot 
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extenuate the heinous offence of faith in the Cabbala! This 
was Gratz’s attitude towards all who devoted themselves 
to Cabbala, and believed in its sanctity, and endeavoured 
to assist materially, or even merely showed a friendly 
interest in the students of the mysterious science. He 
pronounced “Anathema Maranatha” on their merits, 
qualities, efforts and achievements. See for instance, his re- 
marks on Rabbi Joseph Caro, the Geonim, the author of the 
maw om and Rabbi David Oppenheim. Zunz did not 
act after this barbarous fashion. He aspired to imitate the 
noble attribute of God, who looks to the heart and not to 
the outward appearance ; iudges the man and not his clothes. 
If among a thousand inanities, Zunz found a single worthy 
thought, he detached it from its mean surroundings and 
gave it a noble setting in his own writings. It never entered 
his mind to hold up its original author to scorn because the 
pearl which he had created was encrusted with sand and 
earth. 

Among his many noble qualities, the following seems 
to me the noblest. He never condemned any one for 
his religious opinions. I do not find in his works ridicule 
of the sayings of our ancient sages. He carefully weighed 
all their utterances, though they did not altogether accord 
with his own modern ideas. Their value did not, he 
thought, depend upon their approximations to our latter- 
day conceptions. Those views, even, which may to us 
appear erroneous, have a basis in the sentiments of the age 
that produced them. And to this he refers, in his intro- 
duction to Krochmal’s work, when he says: “ Without a 
knowledge of general history, we lack the clue to the 
history of our race. The customs and institutions of our 
ancestors that have any reasonable foundation, as well as 
their disputations and exegeses, originate in contemporary 
events.” This proposition implies the following converse : 
Since our fathers’ customs, institutions, controversies and 
expositions are the creatures of the ages in which they 
were born, the records of these peculiar institutions, 
cc2 
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exegeses and disputations are reliable evidences of the 
sentiments and thoughts in the early periods when they 
first saw light. Hence, in order to discern the Zeit-geist of 
any period, it does not matter, in the slightest degree, 
whether its established customs, argumentations and expo- 
sitions approve themselves, or are repugnant to our taste. 
In either case, they reflect the character of their age. This 
will help us to understand why Zunz shows no special 
preference for the expressions of ideas that would harmonise 
with his views over those that are antagonistic to his con- 
victions. Both were subjects for calm and dispassionate 
inquiry. That which intrinsically is of secondary value, 
or even quite worthless, is useful inasmuch as it affords 
us knowledge of historical events and allows us an insight 
into mental dispositions and degrees of enlightenment and 
culture at different epochs. For the final purpose of his 
enquiry—the study of Jewish national history—all these 
elements formed valuable material. 

Marvellous was the extent of his erudition in earlier and 
later Hebrew literature, and in all departments of criticism. 
Not unseldom does he quote from writings which seem, at 
first sight, hardly worth wasting time over. But, as already 
said, Zunz read everything, secondary and inferior, as well 
as the best literature. His strength lay in this, that, with 
his keen critical insight, he found every book that he read 
helpful to his purpose. Among a hundred inanities he 
always succeeded in discovering one valuable thought at 
least. Zunz practised devoutly the injunctions of the Tal- 
mudic sages: “Nothing uttered by a scholar should be 
scornfully rejected.” And this indeed is the mark of 
a real student. Once I had in my hand a booklet 
called SmNm mnp, consisting of short homilies on the 
Pentateuchal sections. I read it through from begin- 
ning to end, and could not help laughing at its fantastic 
homiletics and silly exegesis. But after I had finished 
it I found a few more pages appended. I turned over a 
leaf and was astounded to find that this volume which 
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had aroused in me nothing but contempt for its, as I 
thought, idiotic author, contained some excellent thoughts. 
The appendix was a valuable essay on the principles of 
Talmudic Methodology. This taught me a needed lesson 
which may be thus expressed: Do not despise a book be- 
cause of foolish remarks it may contain. Search it for wise 
thoughts; and, if you only find one sentence that ap- 
proves itself to your judgment, value the book for the 
sake of that sentence. Zunz deserves praise, because he 
paid heed to our inferior, as well as our worthier, literature. 
Not despising small things, he accomplished great ; became 
a teacher of many minds and set an example to be ad- 
mired and followed by all upright hearts. The reader 
must not imagine that I ever believed Zunz’s knowledge 
of our ancient literature could be put on a level with 
the profound and extensive erudition of the great Talmu- 
dical scholars, who had at their fingers’ ends every topic 
referred to in the Talmuds and other legalistic Jewish 
literature, were often able to repeat, word for word, the 
greater portion of it by heart, and knew in the same 
thorough fashion all the decisions of our illustrious jurists 
from Alfasi and Maimonides down to their own time, 
and were acquainted with every Midrash at its original 
source. Certainly Zunz was not an erudite scholar of that 
pattern. Heaven forbid that my love and reverence for 
the man should tempt me to transgress the line of truth in 
his praise. It would have been impossible for one who 
passed the greater portion of his childhood in the Gymna- 
sium, and of his youth and early manhood in the University, 
to attain this degree of proficiency ; the requisite leisure 
was, in his case, lacking. But Zunz, I fancy, had a unique 
method of gaining his wide scholarship. At the outset of 
his career he conceived the mighty project of diligently 
collecting the materials and noting all the sources indis- 
pensable for a knowledge of the historic evolution of the 
science of Judaism, and for a comprehension of the various 
periods and their progressive movements, and of the spirit 
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that breathes in their literary products. These authorities 
that Zunz gathered together would, he thought, ultimately 
form the firm bed-rocks on which a history might be 
reared. To attain this purpose he laboured unremittingly 
and unweariedly, and extracted from buried and long- 
forgotten works the material necessary for his plan. In 
this way he successfully mastered our extensive literature. 
With wonderful discrimination he gathered the roses from 
among the thorns in the garden of Jewish literature, 
separated the kernel from the shell, and acquired an almost 
unequalled acquaintance with books. We would, however, 
blunder egregiously if we hastily jumped to the conclusion 
that Zunz condemned the thorns to destruction, or cast 
away the shell as absolutely worthless. Much that others 
regarded as thorns was not so regarded by him. The 
argumentative methods of the Talmud, in some cases ap- 
parently perverse or casuistic; the strange Hagadas and 
astounding Midrashim; the Cabbala, which, to the sound 
intellect, wears a forbidding aspect ;—all these elements of 
Jewish literature, which are foreign to our present concep- 
tions and modes of thought, were in his eyes not thorns to 
be thrown on the fire, but fair plants, straight and upright 
at first, that had, however, in course of time, grown warped 
and twisted. They are not, on that account, absolutely 
worthless. By their help we can trace the progress and 
development of culture among the Jews. And since 
this forms one of the most important departments of 
Jewish history, it goes without saying that the prickly 
thorns and gnarled stems were necessary as providing a 
sure basis for investigation. 

I have already stated that all Zunz’s writings afford 
evidence that one of the chief purposes, which he always 
kept in view, was to show to the world that Israel is not 
devoid of culture, and that his literature is a store-house of 
knowledge. In this he followed the great light of Judaism, 
who wrote in his letter to the scholars of Lunel (Maimo- 
nides Responsa, No. 49) that his heartfelt desire was: “To 
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show the peoples and the princes the beauty of the Thora, 
for indeed she is fair to look upon.” In all Zunz’s great 
works this was his goal. He felt urged to proclaim that 
Israel had a literature rivalling the ancient and contem- 
porary literatures, that this woe-stricken people had a 
history, philosophy, and poetry second to none. 

To the question, What positive benefit will accrue should 
public opinion admit our claims to these excellencies, Zunz 
replied, at the beginning of his Zur Literatur u. Geschichte : 
“Tf men recognise that Israel has a history, a science, and 
a poetic literature, like other nations, they will honour 
Jewish science and literature. They will accord the Jews 
the right of mental and spiritual equality. This recogni- 
tion of Israel’s intellectual and moral elevation will lead to 
an outpouring of the spirit of humanity on the peoples. 
Mutual understanding will be followed by a bond of 
brotherhood ; the admission of the claims of Israel’s 
science and literature would have as its inevitable co- 
rollary a concession of equality of rights to Jews in 
practical life.” These sentences throw a flood of light on 
Zunz’s aims and ideals, the goal he set himself, and the 
path by which he hoped to reach it. Zunz fought for 
equality of intellectual, social, and political rights, not 
with violent acts or with words that pierce like swords. 
He proceeded gently and steadily. His weapons were 
logical and scientific arguments that compel assent. In 
the war of words he was careful not to reply to invective 
with invective. He sought to justify Israel, to bring to 
light his uprightness, to announce among the nations the 
purity of his ideas and the sublimity of his sentiments 
to be found expressly or implicitly in his unjustly maligned 
literature. But he did not propose to enter into contro- 
versies with the reviling opponents of Judaism concerning 
their beliefs, or to pour ridicule on them and their views. 
Experience taught him, as it is daily teaching us, that those 
who resort to hard measures miss their aim. He never 
missed it, because he observed the counsel of the. text, 
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“Keep uprightness; look straight: there is a future for 
the man of peace.” A seeker of justice, he pursued 
humility ; but he never humbled himself to the proud, 
nor used the beggar’s cringing tone, for he did not crave a 
boon, but asked justice. It ought, therefore, not to be 
imagined that Zunz, advocating the claims of his people, 
always eulogised its ethics and literature in a spirit of 
partiality, while he shut his eyes to its faults and de- 
liberately concealed and denied its shortcomings. It was 
not so. Zunz was essentially a man of truth, and neither 
love nor hatred could tempt him to overstep the bounds of 
strictest accuracy. 


III. 


I deem it unnecessary to apologise for refraining from a 
discussion of every minute incident of Zunz’s life; for I 
do not intend to speak of his birthplace, early training, 
teachers, and sympathetic fellow-students by whom he 


was influenced—his association with them, his separation 
from them, and choice of a unique path—the study of 
Israel’s wisdom and the advancement of his people’s wel- 
fare—to which noble and worthy objects he consecrated 
his life. I will also omit any detailed account of the 
vicissitudes which befell him in the various portions of his 
life, and the difficulties that he experienced in finding a 
position adapted to his abilities; how the fates mocked 
him and changed his fortune a dozen times. At one period 
he was a teacher of children ; then he adopted the calling 
of preacher, and afterwards he became the editor of a 
newspaper. In none of these callings was he successful. 
At certain times he suffered destitution, and seriously 
thought of seeking a situation as clerk or accountant with 
a Berlin firm. His extreme poverty and despair actually 
drove him at c~ time to seek a post as msn rm, 
and he applied to Choriner, of Brody, for a Rabbinic 
diploma, which he obtained from that Rabbi. Surely 
Zunz was conscious of his comparative ignorance of Jewish 
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legal prawis; and yet, for the sake of a livelihood and 
salary, he so far forgot himself as to be willing to accept 
an office unsuitable to him and for which he was unsuited. 
I will not dwell upon the misfortunes which he suffered 
till he received the appointment of preacher to the Old 
Synagogue at Prague. It was not very long before he 
voluntarily resigned this office and returned to Berlin. 
These biographical details need not detain us long. In 
Adam’s book it was evidently written: “Zunz shall win 
renown as a scholar, but shall not be styled Rabbi.” My 
purpose is not to narrate the incidents of Zunz’s domestic, 
communal, and social life, and the troubles which fate and 
opposition brought upon him. I only desire to place on 
record here a necessary and impartial criticism of his 
literary attainments and achievements; to offer him a 
merited tribute of eulogy for the noble virtues which he 
taught by precept and example; and to acknowledge the 
debt I personally owe him for the influence his life exer- 
cised upon me and the instruction I derived from his books." 
Yet I cannot help touching here briefly on an incident 
that affected his posthumous fame. After Zunz, towards 
the close of a long and active life, had become the glory of 
Berlin Jews, he was, as is commonly known, honourably 
maintained by the heads of that community—not by way 
of charity, which Zunz would never have accepted, but in 
return for some light duties. The income from this source, 
added to the profits of his later publications, supplied his 
modest wants, and left something over. This residue he 
bequeathed to arelative who had faithfully tended his old 
age till the last moment. On this fact becoming known, 
slanderers spread an exaggerated report of the wealth he 
had left behind him. “Look,” they said, “Zunz all his 
lifetime feigned poverty, and has accumulated a fortune.” 
? Recently an essay on Zunz, by Dr. Maybaum, of Berlin, has reached 
me, containing some interesting details gathered from Zunz’s letters and 
from the diary he kept. Credit is due to Dr. Maybaum for having put 


together valuable materials for a complete life of Zunz. I have had but 
little occasion to use them in this article. 
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Who raised the outcry? Not the scholars who “eat bread 
and salt and drink water by measure, and weary them- 
selves in the study of the Thora”; but those who live 
daintily at the expense of others, and traffic with their 
learning. May Heaven forgive them ! 

As regards his attitude towards Biblical criticism, he 
had but little occasion to give full expression to his views. 
A complete chapter (Ch. II.) of his Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
trdge is devoted to a critical discussion of the exact date of 
certain of the Scriptures ; and he there demonstrates that, 
taking their contents and substance as a fair test, some ‘of 
the Biblical writings could not have been composed at the 
dates commonly assigned them. I have not met a criticism 
of the Pentateuch in any of his formal works. But Zunz 
was not a man to hide the convictions at which he had 
arrived after ripe study and mature reflection. He, there- 
fore, in his old age, arranged his ideas on this important 
subject, and published a long essay on Biblical criticism, 
which, however, is completely taken up with a disquisition 
on the Five Books of Moses. He calls attention to the 
objections that have been advanced against the Unity of 
the Pentateuch, and offers conjectures as to those portions 
of it which should be ascribed to a later period than that 
of the Lawgiver. His inquiries, which dissect the Thora 
with the critical knife, are obviously antagonistic to the 
accepted traditions of Jews. What moved Zunz to pub- 
lish his opinions on a matter where they would, as he 
could clearly foresee, be regarded as thorns in the eyes of 
the bulk of Jewry? Nothing but the irresistible impulse 
that urges the investigator faithfully to declare his ripe 
and carefully-matured thoughts. The true critic cannot 
suppress the ideas, which, in his heart, he believes to be 
correct. This sufficiently explains why Zunz proclaimed 
with tongue and pen, and, in fact, published to the whole 
world, the views which he cherished as truth.! 





' A large portion of that essay appeared in the periodical Z, D, M. G., 
Pt. XXVIL., p. 669 ; the rest in his collected writings, Pt. I. 
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But we must remember that his critical studies, which 
repudiate Moses’ authorship for considerable portions of 
the books named after him, and ascribe them to later 
periods, were only treated by him as hypotheses with a 
purely scientific value, but with no legitimate right to 
affect the actual living practice of Judaism. And, accord- 
ing to Zunz, the main thing is not study, but practice. 
Zunz never, as far as we have heard, looked upon his 
books as a guide to conduct ; never presumed to lay down 
the law; never took it upon himself to say: These pre- 
cepts are beautiful, observe them; those are ugly and 
obsolete, abrogate them. 

The principle that governed his thoughts and beliefs 
may be thus formulated: The institutions of Judaism, as 
developed in the course of ages, adopted and confirmed by 
the custom of the Jewish people, consecrated by antiquity, 
are sacred and inviolable. To lay hands on them is to 
attack the very citadel of Judaism. Sv he expressly de- 
clares in a reply which he addressed to the Abbé Chiarini, 
who presumed to teach the Jews the path they should 
walk in religion (Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, Pt. I., Sect. 12. 
Berlin: 1875). In that answer to our would-be mentor, 
who advises the Jews as to what is good for them, and 
enjoins them that if they wish to prosper they ought to 
give up their oral traditions, and return to the Law of 
Moses—as the Karaites had done—Zunz explicitly says: 
“The history of every nation exhibits either a rise or fall 
—-progress or retrogression. No nation ever reverts to its 
ancient position, no people has ever allowed itself to be 
fettered by the dead letter. Holy Writ, as well as history, 
teaches that the Law of Moses was never fully and com- 
pletely carried out in its literal sense. Liberty was given 
to the great leaders of every generation to make modifica- 
tions and innovations through the properly constituted and 
generally recognised authorities. Priests and prophets, 
kings and Synhedria,' made frequent use of this right. 


' According to tradition, the text, PI" WR MUNA 529 (“ according 
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Hence, a return to Mosaism would be illegal, pernicious, 
and, indeed, impossible. As our would-be adviser does not 
approve of the whole of the laws of Moses, but picks and 
chooses divers parts which strike him as harmonising 
with the general spirit of Scripture, and others which 
accord with the sentiment prevalent at the present moment 
(and who can tell what the fate of the latter will be), 
would not the acceptance of his counsel thicken the con- 
fusion, create fresh sects and schisms, and inflame religious 
bigotry ? Seventeen centuries’ experience has abundantly 
taught the Jews that the strivings for innovations of this 
character have always disturbed the communal peace, 
jeopardised their social harmony, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, and been invariably succeeded by bitter pangs of 
conscience.” Zunz, therefore, impelled by these views, 
sums up his arguments at the end of his reply substan- 
tially as follows :—“ We religionists will never accept the 
advice tendered us by this critic. Any reform in the 
fundamentals of cur faith is so much labour lost, and is 
indeed positively injurious to our best interests.” The just 
inference to be drawn from this sentiment is, that, though 
Zunz was a severe Biblical critic, yet his scientific criticism 
had no connection with the living practice of religion, in 
which he did not deviate by so much as a hair’s breadth 
from the customs of his people. Zunz, far from desiring 
or approving, abhorred every reform of traditional 
Judaism. According to the views expressed in this essay, 
he certainly believed that nothing was better for Jews than 
faithful adherence to the accepted religious customs of the 
Jewish people, which have become, by long usage, a part 
of Israel’s religion. 





to the law which they shall teach thee”) points to the laws of the elders. 
Of the discretion allowed the prophets, Elijah’s procedure on Mount 
Carmel is an apt example. In regard to the priests, it is said, “ Thou 
shalt come to the priest who shall be in those days.” Of kings, as 
legislators, I know of none whom Zunz had in mind, except Hezekiah. 
The Synhedrion’s main function was legislatorial. 
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The essay from which I have just quoted was written in 
Zunz’s youthful period, when his heart was full of hopes 
and plans for the distant future. In those days, there 
were not a few holders of, or aspirants to, the Rabbinical 
office, who gave themselves up, heart and soul, to the Reform 
movement. Some of these preachers whom I knew, would’ 
have overturned the whole edifice of Judaism, had it de- 
pended on their will or wish. But Zunz, as we have seen, 
even in his young days, was not of their party. Nor when, 
advanced in years, and ripened in knowledge, he stood at 
the summit of his fame, did he alter his opinion. His views 
on the abrogation of Jewish customs or institutions, are set 
forth with sufficient explicitness in his controversy with 
Geiger in 1845, between whom and himself a difference had 
broken out, which had the effect of considerably cooling 
their friendship. Geiger found it intolerable that a scholar 
of Zunz’s stamp should bear him ill-will. Not a week had 
formerly passed without an interchange of correspondence 
and now a long time had elapsed without a line from Zunz. 
Even his own letters to Zunz had been left unanswered. 
Geiger wrote again to his friend a long letter, complaining 
of the Jatter’s inexplicable silence and estrangement. This 
is not the place for large quotations from a correspondence 
which has no direct bearing upon our present purpose. 
But one point is noteworthy. Geiger blames Zunz severely 
and uncompromisingly, for having, in one of his essays, 
upheld the custom of wearing phylacteries, as a noble and 
" sacred institution (Gesammelte Schriften, Part IL., p.172, seqq.). 
Geiger wonders at this advocacy. “Even admitting,” he 
says, “that every popular custom may possibly have a deep 
meaning, what can be said in favour of this particular 
usage, which is based on a mistaken interpretation of the 
text (referring to o’aw7’s exposition), and approaches 
dangerously close to the superstition of wearing amulets 
and charms. Does such an institution deserve to be called 
holy?” He criticises Zunz for his essay (Ibid. 191) on 
the sanctity of the Abrahamic rite, in which the author 
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exclaims, “God forbid that we should tamper with this 
precept, which was in past times, and is still at the present 
day, reverenced as sacred by the whole Jewish people. Who 
will dare to abrogate, with impunity, this holy rite ?” Geiger 
dissented, “ Though I agree that it was unwise on the part 
of the Reform Verein to touch the rite of circumcision, 
which the bulk of Jews still hold sacred, yet I cannot com- 
prehend the necessity of working up a spirit of enthusiasm 
for the institution on the ground that it is generally 
esteemed.” Ona third occasion, he took Zunz to task because 
he heurd that the latter observed the regulations of Judaism 
in his household arrangements more strictly thanever. “If 
Zunz’s scrupulousness and punctiliousness,” he says, “ were 
a consequence of the office he holds [he was, at that time, 
principal of the Training College for Jewish Teachers in 
Berlin], it would be intelligible.” But he heard it reported 
that Zunz’s strictness was an outcome of his inward con- 
victions; that he thought it every Jew’s duty to maintain 
in their integrity the traditional customs universally ac- 
cepted by the community. This, to him, was incomprehen- 
sible. To Geiger’s ambiguous words, Zunz replied clearly 
and decisively, without qualification or reservation, in terms 
that express his fundamental views on Reform in Judaism, 
of which the following is the gist: “The norm as well as 
the sanction for Judaism is the practice actually in vogue. 
Its obligation rests on the consecration of general usage. 
The great thinkers, Maimonides, Ibn Ezra, Nachmanides, 
have the right and privilege of building on this foundation. 
It is our duty to change our own ways; our religion needs 
no change. Foreign excrescences, that have attached them- 
selves to the pure creed, need to be removed, but the sacred 
inheritance of the congregation of Jacob should not be 
touched. The outery against the Talmud can only come 
from one who has renounced Judaism.” Thus far Zunz. 
This is not the place to speak about Geiger. My object 
is to sketch in his own words Zunz’s character, methods 
and views on practical Judaism, and he traditions in vogue, 
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which alone, according to him, can form an actual standard 
for the religious life. We may wonder at the combination, 
in an honest man like Zunz, of two diametrically opposed 
elements. 

How is scepticism as to the unity of the Pentateuch to 
be reconciled with a marked reverence for tradition shown 
in a stern refusal to budge an inch from what has been 
consecrated by the adoption of the people? How is a 
zeal for the honour of the Talmud, which he carries to 
the extreme length of renouncing all communication with 
its detractors, compatible with a doubt, not kept to 
himself, but deliberately disseminated, as to the authen- 
ticity of the first five books of the Bible? We shall have 
no occasion for surprise if we bear in mind the point 
already touched upon, that for Zunz, study and practice 
are distinct provinces. The investigator should be at 
liberty to explore; the soul, God’s gift, is not in bonds. 
But any professor of a particular religion is bound to rule 
his life according to the code that obtains among his 
co-religionists; and this code is indeed differentially re- 
ligion. 

Among his many excellent qualities, one stands pre- 
eminent—the virtue of toleration. He was patient to- 
wards the views of others, both in religion and criticism. 
Only wickedness exasperated him. Would that all Jewish 
scholars emulated him in this respect. Frequent ex- 
perience should have taught us sufficiently that intolerance 
breeds discord, and peace alone promotes well-being. 
Alas! to the sore grief of all right-minded people, in- 
tolerance is an old evil among the Jews. We find it 
manifested first and foremost by those who differ in their 
dogmatic belief. “ Hard-shell” orthodox Israelites in one 
camp, arrayed against free-thinking sceptics. Neither 
party can bear the other. The air is filled with their 
vehement and constant contentions. And yet both sides 
are thoroughly honest. The one is honest in its uni- 
versal faith, the other in its spirit of universal 
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inquiry. What need of quarrelling? Let each cling to 
his genuine beliefs. A man has no business to set himself 
up as a judge of his neighbour's thoughts. This office 
belongs to God alone, who searches the heart. Such 
contentions have deprived us of many advantages, and 
ruined our communal peace. Yet, in spite of these 
notorious considerations, partisans persist in disputations. 
Why? Because intolerance has filled them with a mad 
perverseness. The discussions of Jewish scholars and 
critics are warped by intolerance. Scholars obstinately 
stand on their individual opinions without a shred of 
reason, as if they had sworn fealty to the children of 
their brains. Everyone regards his argument, no matter 
whether good or bad, strong or weak, as absolutely 
irrefragable, and cannot brook opposition. Intolerance 
is to blame when scholars belittle and disparage each 
others’ work, and criticise hastily, adversely, and un- 
justly. Of these despicable vices, Zunz showed not a 
trace. He had an open mind for all views, even for 
those not accordant with the bent of his own ideas. He 
did not obstinately maintain his own opinion against sound 
reason. He welcomed every intellectual production, and 
encouraged and stimulated every student. His ear and 
heart were always ready to receive truth, whether it came 
from a renowned or obscure source. 

One more quality I will finally note: Zunz never 
cared to write critical notices of contemporary work. I 
do not remember ever to have seen a critique by him 
on. a new publication. When I brought out my Hebrew 
History of Jewish Tradition—I do not, at the present 
moment, remember whether it was the first or second part 
in connection with which the incident I am about to relate 
occurred—I sent him a copy, and in the letter which 
accompanied the presentation, asked him to favour me with 
his opinion of my work. He replied in eulogistic terms, 
such as I had hardly dared to anticipate, but added: “ Your 
wish that I should write a critique [evidently misunder- 
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standing my request] is one to which I cannot accede. To 
write critical notices on new books was never my métier.” 
How wise was this self-denying ordinance! No office is 
more ungrateful than that of a critic. I have noticed in 
the press the writings of over a hundred authors, and in 
every case vexation has been the result of my labours. 
Authors’ whims are enough to make one weep. One man 
writes a book; another examines it and gives an honest 
judgment, praising temperately its merits. But what is 
the poor critic to do with the faults and positive inac- 
curacies and errors? Are the blemishes to be glossed over 
for the sake of the author? And yet many knights of the 
pen are so hypersensitive that they cannot bear it to be 
said that their books contain errors. Others, have I seen, 
who knock at the scholar’s doors and humbly beg: ‘Oh, 
dear critic, deign to notice my work, proclaim its praises.” 
The critic, good-naturedly notices the work, but his honesty 
will not permit him to hide its faults, and so he earns the 
author’s undying hatred. Zunz acted wisely in refraining 
from all criticisms on contemporary literature. 

Summarising the virtues of the hero of this sketch, I 
would say that he was of “ noble temper,” that he loved his 
fellow-men and endeavoured to guide their steps to the 
Thora, that he was an honest worker, a fruitful explorer. 
Not more than bare justice was done him in the eulogy 
which I published at his death, in which I said that “his 
work still lives and will live for ever. His memory will 
never fade.” Israel will honour, to the last generation, the 
man who devoted all his energies, during the whole of his 
life, to the study, elucidation, and exposition of the literature 
of Judaism. 


I. H, WEIss. 
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ALFONSO DE ZAMORA. 


VerRY little is to be found in bibliographical works con- 
cerning Alfonso, who was one of the chief contributors to 
the Polyglott Bible, called Complutensis, in the matter con- 
taining the Targum. Roderiguez de Castro! says that Alfonso 
was born in 1480 A.D., and embraced Christianity in 1492. 
We shall see, later on,? that our author was bern in 1474, and 
that there is no date mentioned concerning his conversion. 
As to his death, Le Long* mentions the year 1531, without 
indication of the source from which he derived it; we 
shall find later on* that Alfonso wrote as late as 1544, 
when he describes himself as old and unhappy. The same 
confusion will be found concerning Alfonso’s letter, ad- 
dressed to the Jews at Rome, where he called himself the 
son of the wise (Rabbi) Juan de Zamora; from which we 
may conclude that Alfonso’s father also embraced Chris- 
tianity, perhaps to escape the frequent massacres at 
Zamora. There were at Zamora many celebrated families, 
such as the ancestors of Isaac Ibn Aramah,® author of 
pms apy, and of those of Jacob Ibn Habib, author of the 
spy py.7 Zamora had a special rite (3733) concerning 
morn i.8 

Alfonso, to judge from his pure Hebrew style, was edu- 
cated in a Jewish school before he went to the University 
of Salamanca, as was the case with Paul Coronel® and 





1 Biblioteca Espanola, t. 1., p, 399. 2 See below, No. xviii. 

3 Bibliotheca Sacra (fol. 1723), t. II., p. 604d. 

4 See below, No. xviii. 5 See below, p. 401. 

® Kore Ha-dorot (ed. Cassel), fol. 30a. 7 Tbid., fol. 32a. 

* MS. Bodl. Hebrew d, fol. 43, AWOD NIIW3 {AD DAW O33) 
MINIWNI. 

* F. Delitzsch, Studies on the Compl. Polyglott, 1872, p. 27 
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Alfonso de Alcala,’ who were his coadjutors for the Com- 
plutensian Bible, which appeared in 1515. Our Alfonso 
seemed to be in great favour with the Cardinal Ximenez 
de Cisneros, and later on with his successor as Archbishop 
of Toledo, Don Alfonso de Fonseca, to whom he dedicated 
his second edition (1526) of the Hebrew grammar in Latin. 
The first appeared at the end of the fifth volume of the 
Complutensis, 

The following is the dedication which is to be found in 
the second edition (fol. 0D 8d), from which we learn that 
Alfonso re-edited it in Alcala de Henares, with the help 
of Professor Pedro Siruello. It was set in type by Roderigo 
de la Torre in the printing office of Michael de Egia, under 
the supervision of Professor Don Juan de Pedraso. 


‘ans “35 
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SAN onpAymw * yew b> oD obw sim ¢* dy DsAINN 
wr awe Soe * mwiew) m22y) PPT °pa AYA pws 
Swy Mm) sD. OPP WN |p. wo swe OD 
sim sD m>ywoo Sw Oran yom NN TEND) Aw 
yay So indy) andra 9259) * TDD mode AD. pwNIT 
TPM eT wI>S PT WawA SPI Aw * THT) NOD Pon 
Mas maa WINS +t NPNZON NID JNDD YAM 
SMS IT oo 8D 8 YT ws OM osm mbps 
bya osm moyen pdyoe any * amd sen) “WT OMT 
‘meow anna wm Soa smmy Nn oD Foy TP 
m omwy Sym rm. °> ¢ mmm mbes moon cwKN 
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' Castro, l.c., who quotes from Paulus Colomesius’ Italia et Hispania 
Orientalis, p. 218. 
DD2 
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mst sowy o> mesons) * Apt onsys> own pan 
% mwy> so soy mew tp oops a bam may 
20> am snew Nd > Ow 
DY WIT) POND) Tw ws MYDS TT Seow Ayana ODD 
wT PWS oy simtw owwr>w ova wnsowr mom 3 wy 
smyw poo ww) omy) Ne wor ADS mow ° PND 
p2e) POs ww paw WO ALT asm ppinen cy by 
wwEm? TWN SoD TAY YAO |T AYN pp MN. 
TONTYD YT IND PT Porm myn wa 3 MED ADA. 
2998) Joo 3 >xb mba 3 mn moon maa wpw) ;Ns 
tay mpyy ow pdr ¢ n> aed yn 2 
: map» mbdyann pas + mpd AO DM yw 
: mpd mom pryd yn * ny oom ond yn 
$ 733M Ph’ DIN ° AYSN NYO DIN WRN 
: AMNIIN pram. * ADD INDY AND 3 > 
: yor) por adh mim qa * + oben 
On the last folio, after the Symbolum, come the follow- 
ing lines, from which we can see that Alfonso had many 
enemies, and felt himself unhappy, in spite of his successful 
career. 
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Between the Grammar and Dedication we find (on page 
BB) the famous Letter addressed to the Jews at Rome and 
the surrounding country for controversial purposes, written 
in Hebrew with an interlinear Latin translation. The book 
seems to be so rare, that the bibliographers have never seen 
it, and give therefore a wrong description of it. Many have 
said that this Letter is to be found in the Complutensian 
Bible after the Grammar, which is not the case. Le Long, 
and many after him, confound Alfonso’s Letter with St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, which Alfonso translated into 
Latin. Castro and Maittaire give the right description of it. 
As far as our knowledge goes, copies of this Letter are to 
be found in the British Museum (two copies), in Paris and 
Berlin. Neither the Bodleian library, nor the University 
library of Cambridge possesses a copy of it. Being so rare, 
we believe we are justified in giving a description of it. 

The title of the Letter is the following :— 


Mem. wwe ova Ss mp AyD5ay mann nboww maw 
pmADwr. oN wind mon 


and it is divided into seven chapters. The first begins as 
follows: SIPS DWN ODON Mma209 HM Srp Sn wo 
containing a kind of introduction, and the second chapter 
gives proofs from the Old Testament for the Trinity. They 
are the same which we find in all controversies. The chief 
passages are, (a) in Isaiah vi. 3, where we find three times 
wtp “holy”; (6) in Zechariah xii. 10. Alfonso says: mom) 
> wiwr amo by mn nye. PyT NID NDOT ODT 
ms) Pos TaIND HMO APA Ys 197 SN ATT coNw 
sms Som wypm mm 72) a8 > AMITd se In fact, the 
Codex Babylonicus has the variation of ~5xN and 4x! We 
shall see, later on,? that Alfonso was well versed in 
grammar as well as in Massorah. Finally, Alfonso quotes 
the famous passage in the Zohar, WIP S72 WTP NIN WIP 
wnwT STN. 





? See Baer’s edition, 1878, p. 89, and ed. Ginsburg, 1894, p. 1115, 
2 See page 402. 
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Chapter 3 has for subject the Hebrew grammar. The 
writer says that he has studied the grammatical works 
of Judah Hayyuj, of R. Jonah, of the Ben Ezras, but all 
of them are without method, and none of their disciples can 
write Hebrew. The following is the Hebrew text :— 
TAT wD) PPT yw oD Mw2N 71. IIT sys 
NN. D> ww Aye) mpl Ap mbap) bry 
MwsT. pws Sons): 055 awr> od>p onw mweyvpn 
ma 52 SYS PINT Apna 9D TTS DTS NNT 
ry CSR ATT 929 ow mPa nw 
ho. WIP WT ow DMS Mammy mp sD Oo 
27 AOIPM wD oY MBP. YS mw IT * Syboan 
Drmas 927 anaw Mm ws OD) EAT 9B 4 po. 
3) IMs TO YS orp 52 PSR mom) THY 748 
Ty D> pp ae. ow> aay yoy ovpnban ynow 
pow) mat ym Soyw ms aon esx Neo ND OV 
TDWI WANS ODSNIT ONT Owirw ws ppm we. 
om> nm Awe opp? sD by myen pwd oman 
saya o>>y pap om °° SSNS ODIPN Oman 
mysas obo bs 125 8D ps oonw> 7275 oy Ty oo Nw 
wN) s o>y °55 ODS TIT ows proDn yo> OMY) 
pS Pwo avsa Ap WIP wyyw mK Mm by »D TDW 
‘> ST mt DD) of by pey oy WN Ar OT ADs 
apts mann anton ANY oT xo “Mom oMamen 
Oy oat maa 12n>) 771 Ndb2 onmat baba) oow>d 
rom ooamd) capo ow %> mNbw ty qd bw 
ay moe mot 7 by) * moe any oon 
pow yb 725) + swe om>y sim * monye yAND Oya 
mas pd om awd sow amd aw woop ° Sinn by 
qa> MST? sow aya) * BAYT yTOMd> oO eNen ody 
oma yD ws Mya yer b> o> wnan> Nb pw> TaD) AD 
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mysaan at >> mba pad ows ww Now yow bo 
(WaM pIMw ° oNSOD oN ow’ ODD oMwy) 
woew w> Tao moyind ow wwe 77 by ome wp) 
ye> misven mba moe >y xb bax * oun ya 1b OD 
“TRWTTIPT AION ONT MTT) B2FT Ww) amw 


In the fourth chapter he says as follows: 
s2 BAYT 72392 YATOT Aye ano. ah bon yy 


DD 9D oD2N Mes) Men A. onyd mains in 
Dyppom mp F728) + msenm odwnd on (theorici) 
mart bo PN D> Ty) ‘Adan Aw. mm Sy Nan w 
Ayo mse cbwnm pon) ¢ yar «=Y5IDS spond 
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mmm mya AIO. MAN WA YAO FT Aye bax po 
mw man yoo o> wm pps mb>ynd> sromxw mo 
Mp 992) DDT AT TE IN 1D TAH ARM * NN 

ecccee aN Now 


The sixth chapter has for subject the Talmud, of which 
Alfonso says the following :— 
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PT Mayw mbar soon mt Aso.) * oy OeNer on 
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The seventh chapter treats of the Kabbalah, of which we 
give the following extract :— 
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We shall now enumerate, chronologically, Alfonso’s lite- 
rary productions, original (which are few) as well as copies, 
with the complete Hebrew postscripts. We do not pretend 
to be exhaustive, for it is possible that some works of his 
exist in some provincial libraries in Spain. It is even pos- 
sible that there are some of his MSS. in one or another of 
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the Madrid libraries, as well as at the Escorial, which we 
have overlooked. We hope that our learned friend, D. Fidel 
Fita, will be able to supplement the lacunz. We shall see! 
that no work of Alfonso is recorded between 1500 and 1516, 
but we can scarcely believe that Alfonso remained inactive 
for fifteen years. 


I., DATE 1500. 


Targum on Prophets, with a Latin translation, to be 
found in the University Library of Madrid, without name, 
but probably by Alfonso de Zamora. (Colophon :— 


Za OAM JW Woy My. ONT oN obw 
AMADA DTT PIN V2 Iwo ND NT Toyo 
YTD. TT APS ATI 2n2w spe I oy) ov > Pa 
msn) Sas orm awn) ows ynewa xem Nb my) 
wwpa> TMM) AYT Mew yD smaw oD 47 PY awn 
Pow yo wand oy 55 cows sim mosny ‘mt qo 9D IED 
132 95 pom mwan aoe wos msy> moss wer AON 
GROV TIN? YON PWIND SND 777 7317759 OTN 92TH TT 
2 DTS Tora 15D 97 EwDOTN NNIDUN OT 
Made by the command of Cardinal Ximenez; finished 
the 27th July, 1500 a.p. 


II, DATED 1516. 


MS. at the University Library of Salamanca. This MS. 
contains: (1) wr 7722 “yw, “On Poetry,” by Gabirol, 
attributed to Moses Qamhi (in the Latin translation written 
Camchi) in the edition; the real author is David Ibn 
Yahya;? (2) “the Accents according to the Italian and 
Sephardic rites”; (3) “R. Meir ben Todros Abulafia’s Ma- 
soretic treatise ("710%),” finished the fifth of Elul, 4987 a.m. 
=1227, at Toledo. Colophon:— sya mim “bom SD obws 
yw HT oP’ AOS ows aww wid om 4/3 
NOSUN ND JNDD TD PNW YT was yp we yw 





1 See below, Nos. I. and II. 
? See Steinschneider, Catal. Libr, Heb. Ox., p. 866, 
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bom AyMe2......wN 1. Finished at Alcale de Henares, 
Monday, the seventh of October, 1516, under great difficul- 
ties. Alfonso claims to have taken this treatise from a 
copy made by Baruch Ibn Sahl (9nd), who transcribed it 
from the autograph, and there he saw the author’s signa- 
ture, R. Meir hal-Levi ben R. Todros. The date of com- 
position, 4987, as well as the words yaw AMsAM Ww Dy) 
is also found in the Escorial MS., G. Pluteo I, No. 5, 
which contains the commentaries on Psalms by D. Qamhi 
and M. Meiri, and those by Rashi and Levi b. Gershom 
on the five Megilloth, Ezra and Nehemiah, followed by 
son yam AMD Tow and the Mmon ’d, but the name 
of the copyist, Baruch, does not occur in it, as far as we 
have noticed it. (4) “D. Qamhi’s Dictionary,” dedicated 
to Ximenes (yaw ‘ID 7I7 Mwn3), and here Alfonso 
says that he is forty-two years old. He gives the title 
of these four treatises, which are translated into Latin, 
as yas MP (Genesis xxii. 2), in allusion to the num- 
bers of the books found in it. There are some glosses on 
the last two treatises. At the end of the MS., by another 
hand, it is stated that the King Don Carlos, son of Dona 
Juana ($3872 N21). daughter of Don Fernando and Isabella, 
went to Spain in the year 1518, when he was seventeen or 
eighteen years old, and brought with him a councillor, 
called w saw, who had put enormous taxes upon the people. 
This caused a revolution against the king, and he had to 
return to his country with great shame. 


III, DATED 1517. 


“Targum of Hagiographa,” with a Latin translation 
(forming the second volume of No.1). Colophon:— oowa 
Msn wer Abs asw Sas wa ov momw oan ops 
rym sTownS>s 1 Sy mewn pip pywin Add ys 
bw Syma yD wD YT PDD Pw OND PT 7NDD 

>>> mow woes oT mbsos Noma Mood 

Made at the wish of Cardinal Ximenez at Alcala de 
Henares, finished Wednesday, the 8th of April, 1517. 
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IV., DATED 1519. 


In the Angelica at Rome, No. 21,1 “Grammar and Dic- 
tionary of Joseph Caspi (see Histoire Littéraire de la France, 
t. XXXI., p. 499). Colophon :—*y:aw nya mim Bom ows 
nvs> owy mywn mss wer AS mow wn wand 22 
JND2 WAY MmyPNO OT IwIN TD Sy mewer yw pw 
WINN YT TONDON NMMD. Copied at Alcala de Henares, 
finished on Saturday, the 23rd July, 1519. 


V., DATED 1519. 


“Escorial Pluteo 2. c. 85. Moses Qamhi’s orm, with 
Benjamin’s notes and a part of the 452m.” Written at 
Alcala de Henares, finished in December, 1519. 


VI, DATED 1520. 


At the end of a Bible with the lesser Massorah, written 
Tebeth, 52421481, at Tarasona, by Yom Tob, son of 
Isaac Amarillo (see Archives des Missions Scientifiques, 2nd 
série, vol. v., p. 424), followed by the text of the “ Megillath 
Antiochos” (in Hebrew), we find the following colophon :— 
FOS Tw YON WIT! PWN OY TMND YT WIN ON 
WAN IND ODD) TM wom sD AON mdm own SPA 
SANE ND) CaN IO TT *2INOW) QWITD v2 DD) ANNI 
men m'TTOND (effaced) sm) YDyTD Oy “47 FAD) SIT Mon 

2 ODT 7D NE 


In this postscript, dated the 1st of March, 1520, Alfonso 
complains of his friends who turned from him; he is un- 
happy and ill (see below, p. 414). 


VIL, paTeD 1520. 


Escorial Pluteo I., No. 4. “Genesis,” with Spanish trans- 
lation and marginal notes, has the following colophon :— 
Ayan “2 msmopn py mywana Sw mn spon obwo 
p/m FS mow pon woh om a> /. ora ~sy mann 





? See the Catalogue, p. 94. 
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sTownS>s yay TP by mews yw yw aps> ow /59 
moon Syn oom wesw ot moNc>oSs NMD2 TmIPND 
s> maw yon bo yyw »> Nt YTD OTN. Finished 
Tuesday, the 26th June, 1520, at Alcala de Henares for 
Sirillio (see above, p. 399). 


VIIL, DATED 1526. 


National Library, Madrid, C. 33, No. 5. D. Qamhi, Dic- 
tionary without vowel points, except the word ‘T1P, pro- 
bably by Alfonso, dated Thursday, the 11th August, 1526, 
according to the end, where we read, wim oy ys ‘mM OY 
wMD7 Mwen yw yyw AWS 7/5) pn mow woUN 
SN) DT Wy SD TN Toe PWN PMT 1D TN) 
WANN YT TONDoS mes ma Poy simw amw. At be- 
ginning we read: DYNA wD eww NTN WDD ANI 
DyTyY OoNw PAM Pow Sy INEM Now D> Ap > omw 
nose yaa mp a owe ) wy mp Ya NN? 

:Say wy mn am any > mmm Syn 78 


Finished Thursday, 16th August, 1526. He mentions the 
Professor Antonio de la Foveta as being opposed to the 
establishing of an university at Alcala de Henares. He 
mentions the priest Corea who reproached Sanjez that he 
could not read unpointed Hebrew. We cannot elucidate 
the matter in dispute; nothing of it is mentioned in La 
Fuente’s Historia de las Universitades en Espaiia. 


TX., PROBABLY 1526. 


The second edition of Alfonso’s Hebrew Grammar and 
his letter addressed to the Jews at Rome, see above, p. 398. 


X., DATED 1527. 


Univ. Libr. Madrid. A Latin translation of Genesis, with 
the following colophon:— 7 WIN PT ? ABM N23 
wand ov 7s ow ops mm apom cows yon wwoNpwNp 
~Apw posb yaw) cowry) MN warm AS mow MDs 

sOxb m>mn mosbs Nmea rmyeso 87 IoDoS oD by 
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Finished the 14th of January, 1527, at Alcala de Henares 
at the time of the corrector (?) Don Antonio de Cascanto (?). 


XI., DATED 1527. 


MS. in the National Library of Paris, Hebrew No. 1229. 
David Qamhi’s Grammar, text with Latintranslation, has the 
following colophon :—bi)2n 7HO AND * PPI PHM cows 
mosdem yOX. WE a> Ferme Soon pom cpa mn 
Tam TDD Toe win PT TO ypT wITN> NpUNdb YIN 
wTn> om cow opaw ova cow mwrprt wns San 
17 TONpN NMO2 TEND °F iwysys mw Sy “AMA? 
monn msys wnAyw pos> 75) AA AOS Mowa WINDS 
DTS Nw On ws itp man aN. “MwA cow 
par) ma Ay ym. ama yonm boa wwew ws ym 70) 

2a Mmeyy ODN 
2 JON) yaN Doiy> mim 7M 


Written for Eduardo Leo, English Ambassador at the 
court of the Emperor Charles V., at the advice of Maestro 
Pablo Nuiiez Coronel, finished Saturday, the 2nd of No- 
vember, 1527. 

This MS. also has ‘797. No doubt that the Spanish 
Jews pronounced this name Cami; indeed, the nickname 
of ‘er given to our David by the Provengal Rabbi can 
only be explained by the Arabic word Qamh, “wheat,” 
and has no sense if pronounced Qimhi, from rap, “ flower.” 
There are now families in the East called Qamhi and Qimhi, 
of which the former is the Hispanico-Arabic pronunciation, 
and the latter that of the Franco-Germanic pronunciation, 
who only know the word 1)? and not the Arabic Qamh. 


XIL, DATED 1530. 

National Library, Madrid, No, 12, contains the Latin trans- 
lation of Isaiah, Daniel, and Lamentations. Colophon:— 
Toss ND ITPwy) Det) ap omw mosm ompon mwhw 
rs spaw ops wows) TmIND TODS TD Sy WN OF 
> Aw pos Sy Am ADS mow> arr wd oy 
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These three books were written at Alcala de Henares, 
finished on Saturday, the 15th of October, 1530. 


XIII, DATED 1532. 


Aramaic introduction to the Targum of Isaiah, begun at 
Salonica, Tuesday the 28th of February, 1532, according to 
the following words in the Leiden MS., "nam n’> ‘3 OY 
35 mow mponbw noses smbmnn. The name of Alfonso 
does not occur in the MS., but there can be no doubt that 
he is the author, for Alfonso alone had charge of the Tar- 
gum for the Complutensis.' Cardinal Ximenez has his full 
praise, as well as Coronel. 

The following Introduction is to be found in the MS. 
Warner, 65 F:— 

3; TpANONSRw moTs> smansw onan mass mp Ip 

smn $2 7272 12 spr b55 os min so am At 

Toayp> swan saw Sms >e oy wp NYNNDDT NEN 
woman byt: pye sd) ma ppt b> purmet Sta Nan 
NOpoM2 m>w sor anova) pay oa ppp SIT 
WII ST YIN WDINTD YPM PT ¢ Naw NTONT 
NIDT AND TAY NTE NATED 7 NOT To wow NIT NIT 
ST TODOS NMDD PT SDD) SMT NY ND NADIA NA 
yma powy) mya SS pp way PPD) WAT AMD) WhNIN 
2 STYPD NDT NTI? JF PAD PINT wd YIAND NOTIN 
PINT) powp) pss pono Abd) yesh Sta tay NT 
Naw SIMI NTYD>D pATADT Now. ITMAWwNT PIE 
DIT NDI NTT SDI) s NYT STON 72 SMW yIwT 
PION PONT OwpPT pPawy wns Ow 72 pw 
3) DAWN YAS 72 yw. ANDI) 3 Nw sm 
ssoio> PIT SID OD NTT NDI ans NT by) 3 pd yan 
sm NbomO ND pom poorest Sy ; NNaD NYT) NADA 
2 Ta. TY 77) ANAND PAID IM >> NE WINT NID 
Noor mabe mm pays ose sowoT Nt Nm on) 
sty) eT smo ody oa sm NmoNT NAM Now 





' See Steinschneider’s Catalogus Codd, Hebreorum Bibl., Acad, Lugduno 
Batavorum, 1858, p. 281. 
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moyny st Somp aN MOWND TAwI “POYNT ND PD 
AMADD Maa my maw ans pom spd): IN boa 
TID. TPNDONwT NOY Np] PINT * podw post 
yra> pyat b> mon post Sta Sma NAW) Sy 
72 Tpw) ANID NPDW 7D) NIST PINT pA 
pond SO NTOSN 72 NMwe yw Sy cmNT St YIN 

2 NTS PID M2 NMPT SID PIT. WNT NOD pay 


XIV., DATED 1534. 


University Library, Madrid. “Commentary of D. Qamhi 
on Isaie,” written by Hayyim ben Samuel Ibn Axx~, com- 
pleted by Alfonso, has the following colophon: ‘7 1w32)5N 
FON Asawa cows) Op. om) mm 7M sTOM AND mmo 
WSIS YT TONDON NAD WAYw p> 157 PAY completed 
at Alcala de Henares in the year 1534. 


XV., DATED 1534. 


MS. Madrid Bibl. Nac. David Qamhi’s Dictionary has 
the following colophon: sim mim Sonn ’D yon cows 
nw> wes 8T TONDDN Nea rmmD ST was cD Sy TPN 
T2 DM OVes 1 dD Ow AWS OMSOM Ma. VS 
3) PAY FOS mawa oD OND TP ODOM “inp pam 
ww wi om ‘2 ‘2 ova w hyn. Completed at 
Alcala de Henares, finished on Monday, the 2nd of October, 
1534. To be kept in the Library at the disposal of students. 


XVI, DATED 1534. 


“Targum Ongelos” (MS. Escorial), followed by min5D1n 
pin, which are those found in the so-called “Targum 
Yerushalmi,” on Nyy NT (Gen. xxxviii. 25), NOS wm 
(Gen. xliv. 18), qnyw> (Gen. xlix. 18), and mows wm 
(Exod. xiii. 17), followed by the words: AYNDO1n ~Nwm 
msypns m7 -o2 Man OF wenn “ The other 
passages will be found in their places.” Colophon: 1w31508 


pad pA Abs paws mn mom wom aNn> MND 1 





1 From XNI¥"1D) (1. _) seems to be erased in the MS, 
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bx> maw WINS 17 TONDDN NAD Nw. Completed 


at Alcala de Henares finished in 1534 


XVII, DATED 1536, 


MS. Nac. Library, containing the Pentateuch, completed 
by Alfonso, has the following colophon:— ‘370M 1223 
ST NONDON NODS TINS OT WIDOS TD by mm wenn 
Fos mow mas wid oy 8% sya Opa wbw2 whmAN 
bs> maw wmyws pad i$) pry. Completed at Alcala de 
Henares, finished on Wednesday, the 15th October, 1536. 
MS. Leiden. 












XVIII, pated 1544. 


Letters addressed by Professor Sornosa, at the University 
of Alcala de Henares, to Pope Paul III. and to Cardinal de 
Santa Balvina, asking protection in the name of all the 
Professors against D. Juan Tavera, who persecutes the Uni- 
versity. We have no means of finding out what these 
persecutions were; it seems against Hebrew teaching. 
These letters were either translated into Hebrew, if not 
composed, by Alfonso. He says here that he is about seventy 
years old, and has not yet seen happiness. He has pointed 
these letters for the use of those who are not advanced 
Hebrew scholars. He adds that he alone remains now of 
the wise men of Spain who were exiled in the year 5252 
(1492 A.D.). 


ST Tb>S>S wen Tw) ww TAPIA ron m>ww pow 
POND NTIS WIT AN MT ATID TWN WITIPT ANd wN 
ma> san pbnp od>om mwvpn 7 sw Syta yr ow >own 
meson boa maby saww ms ma qnem 4JAwrp Ay 
728) IND ONT mlm maw. > bam > yoow Abyan 
mrw 36 °D ° TDA PPD. OTN) TDM NBD OTN WN 
32 DIN 8D AYTY Faw) * TANNAN ym) ADD 7Mon 
Tom Onyx any mas ym Ayn. Swe pay sd) 
ONT wy ow 7POnw wIIPT ans m2 paw mS wn 
yo> Asam mbyan anes chy mAs smow powben 
pyaw 7202 YON TO’ mH sN2 mM Anon maby Nw 
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sexy yo> San mas o> mrp Asim msm sine) msn. 
TTD FS PIN IN ¢ TWP oD) ADDD TIwPIN on 
swim San measnm mst snp »> ¢ SZpn obs AYyT 
WI IN MSD TTS pas oNw oom mwvipr prs 
mann pando poy ans mr oy sown Mbp 
AIM) Awan pow mow) wher sem oIND any. wry 
ONW TDN) UTP. wip we. WT 7D * TT 
pws qo sopaw oMwy) myImw ompp2 pso > mm 
ws oes pws qzoow yw wrpw AMwl2 oN) * TT 
3272 ANT mw. pawrT omam ono >> ay 
Myb2wa Fawr ep pom oypwi wos wesw Tt NONSON 
STD AZ wrOy) Asan Mawhn wohwn mds ws) morn 
mow) owas rs ¢ >S>om mwripr wns Seam 
JNwITP. ww ONT Mans Way. wyAw Ma Fwy 
s9nD22 pam No by WET w Mondo yD WANN TO DSN 
NID) TVAND NV YT Ow2 NII ANT WT PTS NIT 
Ts Sy Tay sy) Ma AMY Wan op 42 dy 
san. by say 7D on IVA p> > AMw OWN PsN) 
‘op ND orpans) pans) Po yo AWS Ow mast 
now Dwr Ow TPT pans yapw NON ONY Now 7 ND) 
WwW. NAP) Ms ASI wys aw» si dy pT Sy 
ST WAN PT OT TN OED Sy may 7D BN * mM 
ww WAT aww) way sow mz) w>sy pat 
by momw NON Pans INDDw wpw vt NY TDD msds 
so own pans saw vox wrboww mow snbn 
so): yoy. AM{D NZD WawMD wy WN MT Mm. 
TST Meow ON TP! ON SAT Ast mw m> py) 
sow mboyo>o Sw yom yr pupm> ow poem MamN ON 
yaw. spw osm may m2 mw Ast JON 55 
ODS Sw) OF YN Ty Pw WIND wD 
W520) * Mwyw mayen yobs S25 mimow HD YD 70) 
JowpP ayy Apr Asn myn Asn b> my Jy 
OND ° wp OOS we Tas o,SNT Dye. awry TSW 
Jos. mm mm sew men nose qnwnp mp 
72 ww) wD My Mp oN) W558 qb cw) 
E20N AST PANT Jaws san AST men Aw 
JWI ONAIAwE OF ON) 2 Dawrn mem) esr >> 
VOL. VIL. EE 
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Saw dsb obbama ws an oy S29 mov mbewa ma 
2 yas Parma mwypn uynay> ynwp 

ow sw ora Om mmay> maim mmaxm msbwo mans 
YITN) DYVITN) AND wer AON Aw IONND wat oY INN) 
ST WwIDOS OT Sy wes st moD>bs Mowe. wayw pond 
on 55> mown AN Ayn pw> ibs mmymso 
Ty 2 o> Syst NOD Tow DO Paw 72> MN MT °° rm 
So nS paw oD map. FNM AS nan 3 py 
ANP PIS PS os »> oom mT ND YD AS DDD ON 
mp wpm bom wad sNws ND * OM bww NON 
DANE) DSSS Awan paws monw m>owsp msde wi 32 
on >> opr 2 mya pad chy msmad> ower ow 
my. mba dyn boa mawyn 

Ss maw AID 


ID4¢/ MYST Monwy wrewr mys 522) finis laus deo 
oNtw oo» moboa | mem ds sp oyow 


Para el Cardinal de Santa Balvina. 
Illustrissimo y Revectissimo (so). 


2 TN TMDYI) AND PITS 

SDI WA TaNw 7m) M25 FSM FINS AY 72> 

[8 Tow ONT DT OD YW wy POT Maw mAs 
% mobs cn) pps 125 mazy) wp SND) * oY 592 om 
Dow MIMD FTW? mon °> oS maw) obra bs 
sa mw mow ym by maw yi men qs ¢ onmbs 
b> apd) sws> maw prem yop ww) oy Sy 8D 
so onw ond wimm «oym yen ww ym Spyn 727 
cow max 7D mwy Now mapa) ° TSN DoD 8D 7D Ww 
Maw wa App MDO2 Op) ST NM Dew > 
-eNw 8D 72 Pen ow yw pn Any Sy cowry 
Non Wy WN 7D) OTs Ay) m2 p>) 7s sez yw 
pan Any Sy opyz oan mosw wo) :oona2 yn 
JIS SPY FWY INE) PIDY Ws 7D Cowrya mw 
ST TODOS eya ASIN Awa Daw OMY oon >> 


TAY Tw 1D) ° SIT Tw PIN) PID MIN 8D wT 
ssw 7D WI. pd wey ow) O27 OOM ADIN Mwy 
sopaw mow>y yD > ay Iwd>y AMw FMS my 
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“Dow WD AN ANA AMY wy NID PANY IND NT 
Is 9D om} ww Ayty. Sop MIND AY Fw 
Masm wypr asm sans) Ayn ayn opm men 
mye by nay andy pad ad pew bd yw own 
SP WPT AN SAD MP www) PION) NIT wp 
OPT ITS ep Sy Tay 7D Oy) TN NTT NIT * MMP 
TWIN DD ANT Aww IN) PAD SItw wisp pT 
aww ty Syms pop 727 pws yp sow mys NIT 
Mann opin dbs maww st 77D AY wD * MPD Mba 
To wD TTD YNIW PWIND WM OMTOw w>D ovo 
pray arms 7 bys >sm mnay> asm mown tw 
wip as> mbosm oman >> sponw Fmowe o>aw 
7YS arom mbmpa osm mya b> mas Sow > Oxwin 
My APA. > WTP TOS ON NIT TOPO? aw STW 
Moon. Wan wpoy) Tos Asn 5D MAY Ty 52D FNS 
mwyn os mobo merpm pmnes Seam sp obsn 
3 qo>e Jorn saw) Joos. mer min ws DoNww mf ANTS 
SMan2 AST Mw 7 Ow) Iw MIND TIT DN) 
Dawa omam oven >> masons AST ANN qmTN 
oy Soa) * mdm mybawa FoI ovnnwe om oN) m2 
wnay> ow) meena Fr poew Osd oben ps on 
mwy many Iw oon oyvponnm mow Nb oD ¢ mwrpn 
2728 Tym AIS Se Sam ¢ ey FIN 

PWT OY Nw cwhw oa ANT Moan mabws) mans. 
7255 YIIN) DVIIN) ASD war Abs maw «Seas wah 
mein prasmt yon) ama moyso 1 Sy mosbxa pnpw 
:bxb maw — laus deo 
The first letter was finished on Monday, the Ist of March, 
1544. Here Alfonso calls himself teacher of Hebrew at the 
University of Alcala de Henares. The second letter was 

finished on Tuesday, the first of April, 1544. 


XIX., DATED 1558. 
MS. Bibl. Nac., No. 13, contains Exodus in Latin, with 
the following colophon :— 
ws n> wos ot m>S>S NOD INDI MT 7DOM sanz 
Poms yore 355 owan ovpaban 55> yyw ompon ma2 
EE2 
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ms) pA AOS Mow samway wit oy > 4 ona cow 
DDT Tamwy NIT mye yt wabs 1 Sy ow Tbmbd 
Tye va cows) ams Ayan pws may pw prpt 
Maan mean yaw) 7M SspwRD pw cw wes) Por 
> >sb nbmn mn 
Written at Alcala de Henares for the use of such students 
as came to Alcala from another country; finished Friday, 
the 27th of November, 1558, by Alfonso, author of a 
Hebrew Grammar in Latin, which is printed. This MS. was 
written in the time of Professor Musen Pascual, Officer 
of the University. 


XX., DATED 1532 (doubtful). 


Castro' mentions a MS. in the Escorial Library, written 
on paper at Alcala de Henares, finished in the year 1532, 
which contains a theologico-controversial treatise with the 
title of om>oS mean 75D “ Book of the Wisdom of God.” 
At the end it is said that it was written by Alfonso de 
Zamora. It is probable, says Antonio, that this treatise is 
an amplification of the “ Letter to the Jews of Rome” (see 
above, p. 401), and what makes it probable is, that a note in 
the MS. says that it was written at the desire of Don F. 
Juan de Toledo, Bishop of Cordova. The MS. is written in 
two columns, of which the one contains the Hebrew text 
and the other is left blank, probably intended for a Latin 
translation similar to the Letter addressed to the Jews of 
Rome. We have not seen this MS. in the Escorial Library. 


XXI., WITHOUT DATES. 


A. MS. No. 18 of the Bibl. Nac., contains D. Qamhi’s 
by20, with the following colophon:—7™MY2ND ‘7 1025S 
mint Sonn “boa Tart b> ans. All the pointing was by 
Alfonso. 

B. MS. No. 19, contains the “ Dictionary,” of which a part 
is on vellum. Colophon injured :— nw °° | ***D2) wehws 
oy ss ‘3. Qamhi is here written 57. 





' Biblioteca Espanola, tome I., p. 400. 
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Don Nicolas Antonio’ mentions the following treatise of 
our author: “Compendium Alphonsi Zamore Universorum 
Legis veteris preeceptorum,” in 4to. He says it was men- 
tioned in a Catalogue of the Library at Soria (Aragonia). 
Whether it was a printed book or a MS., he cannot say. 


P.S.—After this article was in type, the Bodleian 
Library acquired a copy of the Grammar (p. 399), in which 
a leaf is missing but supplied by a modern hand. 

A. NEUBAUER. 





1 Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, vol. I., fol, 56a. 
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JEWISH ARABIC LITURGIES. 
II. 


As a second instalment of my contributions to the above 
subject, I intend giving some specimens of Piyyutim in 
which Hebrew and Arabic are mixed. They are taken 
from two MSS., viz., Cod. Loewe, 14,1 and Cod. Montef., 379.? 
The mixture of languages appears much less strange and 
out of harmony, if we consider that, apart from their close 
relationship—vulgar Arabic in particular has even more 
striking resemblance to Hebrew than the classical language 
—the same characters are used. 

Both Piyyutim are Habddalahs. In L. the first is written 
twice: fol. 52, among a group of songs styled mwmpD 
mupbn, and fol. 67, as a drinking song, and is of a very 
convivial character. I reproduce both pieces, chiefly on 
account of their linguistic interest, as their poetic value 
is very small, and appears still less in the translation. 

As to the distribution of the languages, in I. the second 
half verses are Hebrew, and so is also the whole of the 
lines concluding the strophes, with exception of the first. 
There are, however, encroachments on both sides. The 
fina] two words are Aramaic. In II. Arabic strophes alter- 
nate with Hebrew ones. The strophes have each a separate 
rhyme, but all the last lines rhyme with a refrain. 

No. III. consists of a prose piece taken from MS. Loewe 
18,3 which forms, with slight variations, the Arabic ren- 
dering of a narrative of the Talmua Berdchdth, 58.4 In the 





! See Monatsschrift, xxxviii., p. 406; I call it L, the first copy A, the 


second B. 
? T call it M. 3 See Monatsschrift, ib., p. 412. 
* Cp. Yalkut to Ezek. xxxiii. 29. 
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MS. the piece forms the concluding part of the homilies on 
the portion Aharé Moth, and ends like all others in a 
rhymed prayer.' It is written in vulgar Arabic, which is 
occasionally intermixed with Persian and even Turkish 
words. 





For a series of homilies on ‘Jv’, taken from the same MS., see my 
Arabic Chrestomathy, etc., pp. 14-19. 





L 
Fpanyda rome mtn 
L., fol. 52°, 67". M., fol. 165", 


S32 TIN wy xT) DPR ON GOR 


MIM WPYSK wIpran 


NOUS IANIS ON 

AS Si) OVI 7 
Aso sp bipd 
my $s ASK ANN 








yo» 


PHYS INI NTS 
Fm) A Sips 
FTN PS VD ON 
FID ADIN $v 
Dyn) MS RN 
Beso ys A 
my’ Sond ADS 


jo N’ MP AYT DAN 


sry 8d) NY 7 NY 


xa5 ops aston 
Sede ay po ayyod 
roeydae xy oS yeprean 

oy” 30 D7 DYDY 


Sade apd ontind 
INPoN WON W303 
axa yorep yror 

oon ox Soma) TONS 
rondio pro NAD 

ST? AD NAN 

5 pia Nn 

swo0 5359» = wy” 





Superscription : L., YW OVS. 
I, A., NV NIT JON. M., NIPIUIN. 


II. (A,,v. TIL), 1 A., IND. 


III. (A. v.11). | A., 98258 DTPON AND, error of the copyist. 


3A, Sxphe 37 NY. 


M,, jndw xdy atm sets ovtp> aw. 


2B, TINPON. M., 09> w3. 





3 (Missing in A.) M, PRD) SAP pHa TaN TINNN di 


L., r., YO —r. THON. 


IV. ' (Missing in M.)—r. JIN20. A., JRII—r. ODN. 
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ul. 
fol. 66"°. 
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9 Turkish, subashi, Talmud, NNI0) WN. 
” Nunation, see my remarks FR. EL. J., No. 50, p. 261. 





TRANSLATION. 


I. O Mighty God! O King girded with strength ; 
Thou who seest all, but art thyself invisible, 


Grant us knowledge and wealth. 
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Let us drink old wine, at the sight of which I rejoice, 
The clear red wine pressed from the grapes of the vine. 
O Most High, grant me its enjoyment for ever! 

That juice of pomegranates, the choicest of wine, 

Will I drink and forget all sorrow. 


When the old, long-preserved wine stands at the repast, 

Let us be thankful, and praise God 

With rejoicing and grateful voice. 

May He gather his scattered people to Zion, the glorious city, 

With mercy and grace may the All-perfect redeem the dis- 
persed. 


Praised be the name of the Lord, who created the wine ; 
May Noah, our ancestor, who planted for us 

That which removeth grief, be the most blessed of men. 
Good wine soothes all pain 

And cheers the oppressed spirit. 


. I am full of grief, and the tear runs from my eye! 


When the cask is low and the wine gone from the cup. 
Many are the clouds, but they avail naught, 

There is nothing in them to drink; 

But wine, red like blood, increases strength. 


O son of man, when thou findest wine, 

Drink, and say not: Enough! 

Enjoy thy remnant of life, and increase merriment and re- 
joicing, 

With fat and roasted viands take wine both red and yellow. 

Friend, partake not of the flesh of the kid, drink not the wine 
which is white. 

Slay deer, lambs and fatted calves, and prepare fine dishes. 

If thou art cunning and a son of wise men, 

Buy not old kine, and spend no money on it. 

Friend, partake not of the flesh of the kid, 

Because it is poor and lean. 


II. 


O Eternal, in thy majesty ride: 
Thou who dwellest in the heights, send Elijah the Prophet. 





1 Perhaps imitation of the refrain in Ibn Gabirol’s drinking song, 
DD 929_ 939y TIN 939 midoo, see Kempf, Nichtandalus. Poesie, etc., 
I, 183; II. 207. 
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I, O God of Ahron, redeem thy oppressed people ; 
In its desolate state it weeps and languishes like one 
stricken. 
Send Yinndn to rescue it with a great salvation: 
Redeem it from the Romans,' that it may find rest. 


II. Send soon the good Messenger of thy people, 
Let us go up to thy exalted Temple 
With pure lips to sing thy power. 


III. The sole God in heaven, he knoweth our condition ; 
Send us the Redeemer that we may all go up to Zion. 
May he announce unto us: The Messiah has come, 
Deliver the wandering people that it may find rest. 


IV. O Awe-inspiring, hasten the arrival of thy Messiah, 
Awake and lighten the darkness by thy great power. 
Send speedily the Tishbite to collect thy people; 
Gather the dispersed into the flowery garden. 


V. Help is near, despair not, O obedient ones ! 
The Almighty in heaven, the Lord of the world, will redeem us. 
We will hasten to the Temple, the abode of the Merciful, 
Jerusalem, the place of worship. 


VI. For the sike of our father Isaac, deliver us from this trouble; 
Look upon our condition, thou who descendedst in a cloud ; 
O Inscrutable, do not reckon with us: 
Thou art the merciful God. 


VII. Arise, rejoice and be mirthful! 
Most High, bring us all to the mount of Zion in joy, 
That we may there pitch our tents: 
Return the exiles, the people oppressed and humble. 


III. 


R. Zéri? once sentenced a man to be flogged, as a punishment for 
his bad conduct. The culprit went to the king ir order to complain. 
‘Know, O King,” said he, “that R. Zéri judges without thy autho- 
risation, slays and flogs.” They brought the Rabbi to the king, who 
said; “Why didst thou flog this man?” He replied: ‘ Because he 
violated the law.” ‘‘Hast thou witnesses?” asked the king. ‘ Yes, 





! For Mohammedans; in this form not to be found in Zunz, Synagogale 
Poesie, Beil. 16. 
2 In the Talmud it is R. Shilah. 
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Elijah came in the form of one of the king’s attendants,” whereupon 
the king said the man deserved to be killed. R. Zéra said: “O 
Sultan, from the day of the destruction of Our Temple, judgment bas 
-been taken away from us and given to you; what thou wishest I shall 
do with him.” The ruler and the judges (once);were holding a sit- 
ting in court. R. Shili, who was present, opened his mouth to explain 
the verse: Thine, O Lord, is greatness and power, etc. (1 Chr. xxix. 11). 
When he bad well nigh finished, the ruler came to him and asked him: 
“ What hast thou said?” “The praise of God,” he answered, “ who 
has created your dominion as well as he had ours.” The king said : 
“Since thou art so wise, I will let thee sit on a cushion, and give thee 
permission to come and sit at my gate.” He gave him{a sword of 
steel and made him sit at his gate. There he sat when that wicked 
man came in order to complain about R. Zéri, and said: “God will 
prove you liars.” He replied: ‘“‘O most wicked of heathens, who are 
compared to asses, as is written” (Ex. xxiii. 20). The man answered : 
“T shall inform the king that thou hast called him an ass.” R. Shila 
thought, the law says: Should anyone come to slay thee, try to anti- 
cipate him, and this man has that intention. So he killed him with 
his sword. When the ruler heard it, he said: “Had he not deserved it, 
he would not have been killed.” R. Shila remarked: “ A miracle has 
been performed for us by means of that verse on which I will give a 
derasha.” He went to the Béth Hammidrash and lectured on the 
verse (see above): Thine, O Lord, is greatness, i.e., creation ; 
Strength, exodus from Egypt; Glory, sun and moon which Joshua 
stopped; Victory, speedy subjugation of the dominion of wickedness ; 
Majesty, war with Amalek ; For all that is in heaven and on earth, 
war with Shinear; On earth, war against the valleys of Arndn; 
Exalted, war with Gog; For every head, even the police officer who 
distributes the water is appointed by God. The Mishnah explains 
the verse, on behalf of R. Aqibha, as follows: Greatness, dividing of 
the sea ; Strength, death of the first-born of Egypt; Glory, granting 
of the land; Victory, Jerusalem; Majesty, the Temple, may it soon 
be rebuilt in our life. R. Hiyya bar Abba said on behalf of BR. 
Yohanan: Prophets will only appear until the time of the Messiah, 
for the future world is great. No eye has seen a God besides thee, and 
it is written: How great, etc (Ps. xxxi. 20). 


© God, Lord of lords! 

© thou who art long-suffering and forgiving ; 
Q thou who knowest all mysteries ; 

© thou from whom no secret is hidden ; 

C thou who art great in granting and pitying; 
© thou who removest grief and sorrows; 
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O thou who takest away evil and calamities ; 

O thou who art the Most High; 

O thou who art magnificent ; 

Rebuild thy sanctuary, where we will worship thee. 

There also shalt thou be worshipped 

By sun, moon and heavenly hosts 

With perfect glorification, as it is written: Sing ye (Ps. xcviii. 1). 
El. HirscHFELD. 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM 
ENGLAND IN 1290. 


(Concluded from p. 258.) 


IX.—TuHE Jews IN RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Popes of the earlier part of the Middle Ages had 
found enough employment for their energies in the effort 
to maintain their own position in Christendom; and they 
had neither the wish nor the power to seek a conflict with 
a race that remained wholly outside the Church. In the 
twelfth century there was no other general Church Law 
directed against the Jews than that which forbade them to 
live in the same houses with Christians, and to have Chris- 
tian servants.' In England especially, Churchmen of the 
twelfth century showed towards the Jews a tolerant spirit, 
and made no effort to augment their unpopularity or to 
diminish their privileges. The examples of Anselm, and of 
his contemporary, Gilbert of Westminster, show that in the 
attempts made at that time by men of high position in the 
Church to convert the Jews, no method was employed 
except that of reasonable persuasion.? Churches and 
raonasteries took charge, at times of danger, of the money, 
and even of the families, of Jews. Such friendly inter- 
course as existed between Jews and Christians was 
allowed to go on without any attempt at ecclesiastical 
interference.* 





' See the Decrees of the Third Lateran Council of 1179, Mansi, Concilia, 
XXII, 231. 

? St. Anselm, Lpistole, III, 117 (Migne, Patrolegie Cursus Completus, 
Vol. 159, columns 153-155; Gilbert of Westminster, Disputatio Judaici 
cum Christiano (Ibid. 1005-1036). 

* Chronicles of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I. (Rolls Series), I., 
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The accession of Innocent the Third to the pontificate 
brought about a rapid change in the attitude of the 
Church towards the Jews. Innocent was the first to ad- 
vance, on behalf of the Papacy, the cleim that the Lord 
gave Peter not only the whole Church, but the whole 
world to rule) and he endeavoured with a merciless 
enthusiasm, from which all unbelievers and heretics in 
Christian countries had to suffer, to make good his claim, 
and to establish in Europe one united Catholic Church. 
He took his stand on the doctrine, which his predecessors 
had held? in a modified form, and without ever acting on 
it, that the Jews were condemned to perpetual slavery on 
account of the wickedness of their ancestors in crucifying 
Christ ; and he thought that they ought to be made to feel, 
and their neighbours likewise, that it was only out of 
Christian pity that their presence was endured in Christian 
countries. 

The position of the Jews at the time of Innocent’s acces- 
sion to the pontificate was very far from being such as his 
theory required. They had magnificent synagogues, they 
employed Christian servants, they married, or were said to 
marry, Christian wives ; they refused, in what some Chris- 
tians regarded as a spirit of outrageous insolence, to eat 
the same meat and to drink the same wine as the Gentiles, 
and they made no secret of their dishelief in the sacred 





310 (among the victims of the massacre at Lynn in 1190 was quidam 
Jud@us, insignis medicus, qui et artis et modestiae sue gratia Christianis 
quoque familiaris et honorabilis fuerat); Gervave of Canterbury (Rolls 
Series), I., 405. (The Jews help the monks of Canterbury in their struggrle 
with the Archbishop in 1188); Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum (Record 
Commission), I., 20d. (Rex, J§c., domino Linsolniensi Episcopo, Sv.; 
mandamus vobis quod non permittatis injuste catalle Judeorum recepturi 
in ecclesiis in diocesi vestra, February 28th, 1205); Chronica Jocelini ds 
Brakelonde (Camden Society), p. 33. (A.D. 1190, Abbas jussit solempniier 
excommunicari illos qui de cetero receptarent Judeos vel in hospivio 
reciperent in villa Santi Aldmundi); Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin 
England, 269. (“English Jews drink with Gentiles.”) 

' Moeller, History of the Christian Church, Middle Ages (Eng. 'Tr.), 
p. 279. 

? Mansi, Concilia, XXII. 231. 
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history of Christianity. Moreover, they were suspected of 
exercising a considerable influence on the growth of the 
heresies which it was the chief work of Innocent’s life to 
combat. The Vaudois, the Cathari, and the Albigenses, all 
kept up Jewish observances, and were said to have learnt 
from the Jews their heretical dogmas; the Albigenses, 
indeed, were accused of maintaining that the law of the 
Jews was better than the law of the Christians. And, 
nevertheless, Christian kings supported the Jews in every 
way. They countenanced their usury, they refused (so, 
at, least, Innocent said) to allow evidence against them on 
any charge to be given by Christian witnesses, and they 
even employed them in high offices of State. In view of 
these facts, Innocent thought that a great effort of repres- 
sion should be made, and he wrote to the King of France, 
the Duke of Burgundy, and other monarchs, asking for 
their assistance in the work of reducing the Jews to that 
condition of slavery which was their due. He decreed in 
his general Church Council that Jews should be excluded 
in future from public offices, and that they should wear 
a badge to distinguish them from Christians; and he 
renewed the old regulation of the Church, which required 
them to dismiss Christian servants from their houses. In 
order to ensure that the last provision should be observed, 
he decided that any Christians having any intercourse 
with Jews that transgressed it should be subject to excom- 
munication. For the enforcement of his other anti-Jewish 
measures he relied on the help of the temporal power in all 
Christian countries.’ 

The declaration of war made by Innocent III. was a 
terrible calamity for the Jews; but though it affected at 





' Letters of Innocent (Migne, Patrologie Cursus Completus, Vols. 214- 
217); Lib. VIL, 186; Lib. VIIT., 50, 121; Lib. X., 61, 190; Corpus Juris 
Canonici (Leipzig, 1839), II., 747-8 ; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, VIL., 
7,8; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, 183 ; Hahn, Geschichte der 
Kerzer, Ill, 6,7; Hurter, Geschichte Papst Innocenz der Dritten, I1., 234 ; 
Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens, u.s.w., I., 37; Rule, History 
of the Inquisition, I. 10, 17. 
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once the whole of Christian Europe, still its evil results 
might have passed away in time. Popes were but men 
and politicians; and just as Innocent had, by the publica- 
tion of his wishes and decrees concerning the Jews, set 
himself in opposition to his predecessors, so might his 
successors, in their turn, moved by different feelings or 
taking a different view of the interests and duties of the 
Church, set themselves in opposition to him, and go back 
to the old lenient opinions and practice. But within a 
few years of the death of Innocent, the work of attacking 
the Jews ceased to be in the hands of any one man, and 
| passed over to a body of men habitually influenced not by 
personal or political considerations, but only by what they 
conceived to be the interest of religion, and filled with a 
hatred of the Jews more fierce and fanatical and steadfast 
than that of the Popes could ever have been. 

The Dominican order was formally constituted in 1223, 
and from the earliest years of its existence devoted itself 
to the task of rooting out unbelief from the Christian 
world. The work that its members at first professed 
to regard as peculiarly their own was that of preaching, 
but on the Jews their preaching had no effect. With an 
ingenuity and determination worthy of the order that in a 
later century was to provide the Inquisition with its chief 
ministers, the Dominicans devised and carried out another 
plan of action. Assisted by converted Jews who had joined 
them, they undertook the study of Hebrew, and their 
master, Raymundus de Pefiaforte, induced the King of 
Spain to build and endow seminaries for the purpose.’ 
Armed with this new knowledge, they were able to attack, 
first, what they represented as the foolish and pernicious 
contents of such Jewish books as the Talmud, and 
secondly, the stubbornness of the Jews who refused to 
accept the doctrines of Christianity, the truth of which 
the Dominicans professed to be able to demonstrate from 
the Old Testament. Two incidents which must at the 





' Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, VII., 27. 
FF2 
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time have been famous throughout Europe illustrate their 
method of warfare. In 1239 Nicolas Donin, a converted 
Jew who had become a Dominican friar, laid before 
Gregory IX. a series of statements concerning the Talmud. 
Helped, no doubt, by all the influence of his order, he 
induced the Pope to issue bulls to the Kings of France, 
England, and Spain, and the bishops in those countries, 
ordering that all copies of the Talmud should be seized, 
and that public inquiry should be held concerning the 
charges brought against the book. In England and Spain 
nothing seems to have been done, but in Paris the Pope’s 
instructions were carried out, and, at the instigation 
of the leading Dominicans, St. Louis ordered that all 
copies of the Talmud that could be found in France 
should be confiscated, and that four Rabbis should, on 
behalf of the Jews, hold a public debate with Donin, in 
order to meet, if they could, the charges that he was 
prepared to maintain. In the course of the debate, which 
was held in the precincts of the Court and in the presence 
of members of the Royal family and great dignitaries of 
the Church, Donin asserted that the Talmud encouraged 
the Jews to despise, deceive, rob, and even murder 
Christians, that it contained blasphemous falsehoods con- 
cerning Christ, superstitions and puerilities of all kinds, 
and passages disrespectful to God and inconsistent with 
morality. The Rabbis answered as best they could, but 
the court of Inquisitors decided that the charges had been 
substantiated, and ordered that all the confiscated copies 
of the Talmud should be burnt. After a delay of about 
two years the Auto-da-fe took place, and fourteen cartloads 
of the Talmud were sacrificed! The other famous 
incident of the kind took place inSpain. Pablo Christiano, 
a converted Jew, who, like Donin, had joined the 
Dominicans, challenged the Jews of Aragon to a dis- 
cussion on the differences between Judaism and Chris- 





1 Révue des Etudes Juives, 1. 247, 293; II. 248; III. 39; Noel Valois, 
Guillaume d’ Auvergne, pp. 118, 137. 
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tianity, and induced James I. to compel them to take 
up the challenge. The famous Nachmanides came for- 
ward as the representative of his co-religionists. Pablo 
undertook to show that the Old Testament, and other 
books recognised by the Jews, taught that the Messiah 
had come, that he was “very God and very man,” 
that he suffered and died for the salvation of mankind, 
and that with his advent the ceremonial law ceased to 
be of any effect. Nachmanides denied that any of these 
propositions could be substantiated from the Jewish 
sacred books. For four days the disputation was carried 
on in the presence of the king and many great personages 
of Church and State. Of course the verdict was that the 
Christian disputant had beaten the Jew." 

The method of conducting these two controversies showed 
that the Dominicans were determined to use every possible 
weapon against the Jews. The Talmud, a huge, hetero- 
geneous and unedited compilation, contains passages 
which are trivial and foolish, and others, written by men 
who had memories of persecution fresh in their minds, 
which express bitter hatred towards the “Gentiles,” that is, 
the Romans who had taken Jerusalem, and had destroyed 
the nationality of the Jewish race. It was easy for an 
opponent to pick out such passages, to assert that what 
was said against the “ Gentiles ” expressed, not the feelings 
of the victims of persecution against the Romans of the 
second century, but the feelings of all Jews towards all 
non-Jews, at every time and at every place, and to convince 
an uncritical audience that those who held in honour the 
book that contained such passages were enemies of religion, 
against whose influence it behoved all Christian powers to 
guard the faithful. Similarly, by compelling the Jews to 
take part in a discussion concerning the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, the Dominicans imposed on them the choice 
between the two alternatives of betraying their religion by 





1 Histoire Littéraire de la France, XXVIL., 562-3 ; Graetz, Geschichte, 
VIL., 131, 135. 
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acquiescing in what they believed to be a false interpreta- 
tion of their scripture, or else of proclaiming publicly their 
disbelief in doctrines which were at the very foundation 
of Christianity. The effect on the ruling classes in Europe 
of the two discussions just mentioned must have been very 
great. And the Dominicans were continually carrying on 
the same work, though, of course, seldom before audiences 
so distinguished. Pablo, for example, travelled about Spain 
and Provence, compelling the Jews, by virtue of a royal 
edict that had been issued in his favour, to hold disputes 
with him on matters of religion.’ Many other members of 
the order devoted their lives to the same pursuit,’ and thus 
did their best to fill the rulers of the Church with a dread 
of the terrible consequences that the existence of Judaism 
threatened to the Christian religion. 

And, unfortunately for the Jews, their religion began to | 
be feared at the same time as cruel and powerful fanatics 
like Innocent and the Dominicans were doing their best to 
cause it to be hated. ‘There is good reason to believe, 
though detailed evidence is not abundant, that towards the 
end of the Middle Ages Judaism exercised over the super- 
stitions of other faiths the same fascination as in the first 
century of the Roman Empire. Thomas Aquinas believed 
that unrestricted intercourse between Jews and Christians 
was likely to result in the conversion of Christians to 
Judaism, and for that reason he thought it right, in spite 
of the general liberality of his opinions concerning the 
Jews, that intercourse with them should be allowed to such 
Christians alone as were strong in the faith, and were more 
likely to convert them than to be converted by them? “It 
happens sometimes,” wrote a Pope of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, “that Christians, when they are visited by the Lord 
with sickness and tribulation, go astray, and have recourse 
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to the vain help of the Jewish rite, They hold in the 
synagogues of the Jews torches and lighted candles, and 
make offerings there. Likewise they keep vigils (especially 
on the Sabbath), in the hope that the sick may be restored 
to health, that those at sea may reach harbour, that those 
in childbirth may be safely delivered, and that the barren 
may become fruitful and rejoice in offspring. For the ac- 
complishment of these and other wishes, they implore the 
help of the said rite, and in idolatrous fashion show open 
signs of devotion and reverence to a scroll, not without 
much harm to the orthodox faith, contumely to our Creator, 
and opprobrium and shame to the Universal Church.”! 

The anti-Jewish feeling that grew up from the causes 
)that have just deen described called into existence new 
institutions and measures designed for the purpose of 
humbling the Jews and checking the growth of Judaism. 
In compliance with the cruel request of Innocent, most of 
the monarchs of Europe compelled their Jewish subjects to 
wear a badge.’ Local church councils, which hitherto had 
contented themselves with the attempt to enforce the old 
prohibition against the employment by Jews of Christian 
servants and nurses, now went further, and forbade 
Christians to allow the presence of Jews in their houses 
and taverns, to feast or dance with them, to be present at 
the celebration of their marriages, their new moons, and 
their festivals, and te employ their services as doctors.’ 
The Popes of the latier part of the thirteenth century 
appointed Dominicans in various countries of Europe to 
perform the duty of preaching to the Jews, and of holding 
inquisitions into their heresies, in the hope that with the 
help of the secular power they might stamp them out.‘ 

In England the relation of the Jews to the Christians 
underwent somewhat the same changes as in Continental 
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Kurope. Before the thirteenth century the Jews in Eng- 
land had, as has been said above, been free from molestation 
by the Church,! and their chief danger had been from the 
brutality and greed of the disorderly populace, of desperate 
outcasts, and of marauding Crusaders.? The first great 
attack made on them by any constituted power came 
from Stephen Langton, who, not content with passing 
at his Provincial Synod a decree which, in accordance 
with the regulations of Innocent, enforced the use of 
the badge and prohibited the erection of new synagogues, 
went so far as to issue orders that no one in his diocese 
should presume, under pain of excommunication, to have 
any intercourse with. Jews, or should sell them any of 
the necessaries of life. The Bishops of Lincoln and 
Norwich issued the same orders in their dioceses.? Many 
other bishops in the reign of Henry II. did their best, 
partly by legislation in their diocesan synods and 
partly by the use of their personal and spiritual influence, 
to check intercourse between Jews and Christians. Of 
course the king’s guardians, in the interest of the royal 
income, a considerable part of which was derived from 
the Jewry, interfered to prevent the measures of Langton 
and his colleagues from being carried into effect. And 
Henry, when he took into his own hands the work of 
government, while, on the one land, he showed his 
sympathy with the fears of the Church by building 
a house for the reception of Jewish converts,’ and by 
lending the sanction of the civil power to the decree that 
ordered the use of the badge,’ nevertheless followed the 
example that his guardians had set, and protected the Jews 
against the aggression of the Chureh. 





1 Supra, p. 428. 2 Supra, pp. 82, 83, 89. 
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There were many reasons which might have caused 
Edward to sympathise more strongly than his father 
had done, with the anti-Jewish feelings of the Church. 
He was a pious man and a pious king, filled with a sense 
of his kingly duty towards “the living God who takes 
to himself the souls of Princes.”!_ He was a Crusader, 
though the great crusading age was over, a founder of 
monasteries, a pilgrim to holy places; and through his 
confessors he was in close connection with, and under 
the influence of, the Dominican order Some of his 
bishops were determined enemies of the Jews. John 
of Peckham, for example, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
insisted at one time on the demolition of all the small 
private synagogues in London, at which the Jews were 
in the habit of worshipping after the confiscation of 
their great public synagogues at the end of the reign 
of Henry III.; at another time he demanded from the 
king the help of the temporal power against Jews who 
having once been converted to Christianity, wished to go 
back to their old faith; on another occasion he took the 
bold step of writing to the Queen concerning her business 
transactions with the Jews, solemnly warning her that 
unless she gave them up she could never be absolved from 
her sins, “nay, not though an angel should assert the 
contrary.” At Hereford, Bishop Swinfield was so 
determined to prevent intercourse with Jews that, when 
he heard that certain Christians intended to be present 
at a marriage feast to be given by some rich Jews of the 
city, he issued a proclamation threatening with ex- 
communication any who should carry out their intention, 
and, when his proclamation was disregarded, he carried out 
his threat.‘ 
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Certain events that happened, or were said to have 
happened, in England in Edward’s lifetime, some, indeed, 
under his own observation, may well have seemed to him 
to justify the attitude of the Church. In 1275 a Domini- 
can friar was converted to Judaism! In 1268, while 
Edward was in Oxford, the Chancellor, masters and 


. scholars of the University, and the Parochial Clergy, were 


going in procession to visit the shrine of St. Friedswide 
when, according to a story that gained general credence, 
2 Jew of the city snatched from the bearer a cross that 
was being carried at their head and trod it under foot.? 
At Norwich, early in Edward’s reign, a Jew was burnt 
for blasphemy.’ At Nottingham, in 1278, a Jewess was 
charged with abusing in scandalous terms all the Christian 
bystanders in the market-place.‘ 

Edward’s conduct could not but be influenced by the 


| general tone of opinion in the Church, by the strong 


anti-Jewish feeling of some of his bishops, and by the 
follies, real or supposed, of the Jews themselves. In 
continuation of his father’s policy he made, throughout 
his reign, such contributions as, with his scanty means, he 
could afford, to the support of the House of Converts. He 
renewed the edict concerning the wearing of the badge, 
and extended it to Jewesses, whereas it had formerly 
applied only to Jews. In order that the Dominicans 
might be able to carry on in England the same efforts at 
conversion as they were already pursuing in France, Spain 
and Germany, he issued to all the sheriffs and bailiffs in 
England writs bidding them do their best so induce all 
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the Jews in the counties and towns under their charge 
to assemble and hear the word of God preached by the 
friars! To meet the danger to religion that might arise 
from the blasphemous utterances of Jews, he ordered that 
proclamation should be made throughout England that 
any Jew found guilty (after an enquiry conducted by 
Christians) of having spoken disrespectfully of Christ, the 
Virgin Mary, or the Catholic faith, should be liable to the 
loss of life or limbs.” 
( Thus far Edward was prepared to go, and no farther. 
" He believed that the Jews, so long as they remain Jews, 
/ lived in ignorance and sin, and he did what he could to 
help the friars in the effort to convert them. He believed 
that some among them were likely to make blasphemous 
attacks on Christianity, and he did what he could to keep 
them in check. But he believed that it was possible for 
them to live in peace and quietness, carrying on trades and 
handicrafts, among Christian neighbours in Christian 
towns. And it was to enable them to do so that he 
adopted the policy of 1275, and bade the Jews renounce 
usury, giving them at the same time permission “to prac- 
tise trade, to live by their labour, and, for those purposes, 
freely to converse with Christians.” But, as we have seen, 
there were imposed on the Jews who attempted to avail 
themselves of this permission, legal disadvantages which 
wholly unfitted them for industrial competition with non- 
Jews, and compelled them to continue the practice of 
usury. That Edward recognised this fact is shown by 
the issue of the revised Statute of Usurers some years 
after 1275; but that measure was inconclusive and incon- 
sistent with the rest of his policy. Sooner or later the 
conclusion would have forced itself on him that until the 
Jews were, by the acquisition of the right to become 
burgesses and gildsmen, enabled to enter into industrial 
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competition on equal terms with Christians, all his efforts 
to make them traders instead of usurers would be wasted. 
He would then have had before him two alternatives. He 
might, on the one hand, have declined to sacrifice his 
seignorial rights over the Jews, whom he had described 
in the Statute of 1275 as “ talliable to the king as his own 
serfs, and not otherwise,” and in that case he would have 
had to recognise that his whole Jewish policy was an 
impossible one. Or he might, on the other hand, have 
revoked the provision in the statute which forbade the 
Jews to be in “scots, lots, or talliage with the other 
inhabitants of those cities or burgesses where they re- 
mained.” Such a measure would have been a step in the 
only direction which could possibly lead to the success of 
his policy. But it would not by itself have been enough 
to secure success; for, when the legal difficulties of the 
Jews had been removed, there would still have remained 
the social difficulties which proceeded from the dislike in 
which they were held by the Church and the people; and, 
unless these difficulties also could be removed, so that the 
Jews might be in a position of social equality, as well as 
legal equality, with Christians, and associate with them 
in friendly intercourse, the king’s policy would be as far 
from success as ever. Which alternative Edward would 
have decided to adopt is, of course, a question we have 
no means of answering; but the decision was taken out 
of his hands by the interference, for the first and last 
time in English history, of the head of the Catholic Church 
in the relations between the Jews and the king. 

At the end of 1286, Honorius IV. addressed to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury! and York? and their suffragans 
the following bull :— 

“We have heard that in England the accursed and 
perfidious Jews have done unspeakable things and horrible 
acts, to the shame of our Creator and the detriment of the 
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Catholic faith. They are said to have a wicked and 
deceitful book, which they commonly call Thalmud, con- 
taining manifold abominations, falsehoods, heresies, and 
abuses. This damnable work they continually study, and 
with its nefarious contents their base thoughts are always 
engaged. Moreover, they set their children from their 
tender years to study its lethal teaching, and they do not 
scruple to tell them that they ought to believe in it more 
than in the Law of Moses, so that the said children may 
flee from the path of God and go astray in the devious 
ways of the unbelievers. Moreover, they not only attempt 
to entice the minds of the faithful to their pestilent sect, 
but also, with many gifts, they seduce to apostasy those 
who, led by wholesome counsel, have abjured the error of 
infidelity and betaken themselves to the Christian faith ; 
so that some, being led away by the treachery of the Jews, 
live with them according to their rite and law, even in 
the parishes in which they received new life from the 
sacred font of baptism; and hence arise injury to our 
Saviour, scandal to the faithful, and dishonour to the 
Christian faith. Some also who have been baptised they 
send to other places, in order that there they may live 
unknown and return to their disbelief. They invite and 
urgently persuade Christians to attend their synagogues on 
the Sabbath and on other of their solemn occasions, to hear 
and take part in their services, and to show reverence to 
the parchment-scroll or book in which their law is written, 
in consequence of which many Christians Judaise with the 
Jews. 

“Moreover, they have in their households Christians 
whom they compel to busy themselves on Sundays and 
feast-days with servile tasks from which they should re- 
frain. And so they cast opprobrium on the majesty of 
God. They have in their houses Christian women to bring 
up their children. Christian men and women dwell among 
them ; and so it often happens, when occasion offers and 
the time is favourable to shameful actions, that Christian 
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men have unblessed intercourse with Jewish women and 
Christian women with Jewish men. 

“ Yet Christians and Jews go on meeting in each others’ 
houses. They spend their leisure in banqueting and feast- 
ing together, and hence the opportunity for mischief be- 
comes easy. On certain days they publicly abuse Christians, 
or rather curse them, and do other wicked acts which offend 
God and cause the loss of souls. 

“And although some of you have been often asked to 
devise a fitting remedy for these things, yet you have 
failed to comply. Whereat we are forced to wonder the 
more, since the duty of your pastoral office binds you to 
show yourselves more ready and determined than other 
men to avenge the wrongs of our Saviour, and to oppose 
the nefarious attempts of the foes of the Christian faith. 

“An evil so dangerous must not be made light of, lest, 
being neglected, it may grow great. You are bound to rise 
up with ready courage against such audacity in order that it 
may be completely suppressed and confounded and that the 
dignity and glory of the Catholic Faith may increase. There- 
fore by this apostolic writing we give orders that, as the duty 
of your office demands, you shall use inhibitions, spiritual 
and temporal penalties and other methods, which shall seem 
good to you, and which in your preaching and at other 
fitting times you shall set forth, to the end, that this dis- 
ease may be checked by proper remedies. So may you 
have your reward from the mercy of the Eternal King. 
We shall extol in our prayers your wisdom and diligence. 
Let us know fully by your letters what you do in this 
matter.” 


X.—THE EFFECTS OF THE CLERICAL OPPOSITION. 


Edward was too religious to disregard the wishes of the 
Pope, expressed thus formally and solemnly and with the 
utmost strength of language. And he had special reasons 
for paying heed to the words of Honorius IV., on whose 
money-lenders he was dependent for loans, and whose 
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predecessor had, by the exercise of his spiritual powers, 
secured for him a tenth part of the goods of the clergy of 
England!’ From the moment of the issue of the bull, the 
policy inaugurated by the statute of 1275 was doomed. 
For of the two alternatives that Edward would have had 
before him in any further Jewish legislation that he might 
have undertaken—the alternatives of the abandonment of 
the policy of 1275, or the extension of it by further 
measures for the assimilation of the status of Jews to that 
of Christians—the Church now demanded that he should 
at once adopt the former. It demanded that the Jews of 
England should live isolated from the Christians; and this 
they could do only so long as they kept to pursuits, such as 
usury, for the practice of which they required no connec- 
tion with the organisation of a gild or a town. 

For a time Edward could take no decisive measures, since 
when the bull reached England, he had left for Gascony.? 
In that province nothing had apparently as yet been done 
to satisfy the demand made by the Council of Lyons, in 
1274, that alien usurers should no longer be tolerated in 
the land of Christians. It was hopeless to try to enforce 
in a distant dependency the policy that had been beset in 
England with so many difficulties, and had now incurred 
the direct opposition of the Church. The only alternative 
was expulsion, a measure that on French soil suggested it- 
self the more naturally, since two French kings had practi- 
cally adopted it already. Before he returned home, Edward 
issued an order that all Jews should leave Gascony.* 

The application of the same measure in England was a 
more serious matter, since the English Jews were doubtless 
a much larger community than those of Gascony. But, 
determined not to tolerate them as usurers, and convinced 
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of the hopelessness of his efforts to change them into 
traders, Edward had no alternative but to treat them as he 
had treated their coreligionists in Gascony. 

No doubt he was influenced in his resolution by the mem- 
bers of his family and court. His wife and mother and 
various of his officers had been in the habit of receiving 
liberal grants from the property and forfeitures of the 
Jews! They must have known that this resource was 
decreasing steadily, and was not worth husbanding, and 
they must have welcomed a measure which would bring 
into the King’s hands a fairly large amount of spoil capable 
of immediate distribution. And, probably, some of the 
ecclesiastical members of the court felt, as his mother 
certainly did, a religious hatred of the Jews and a religious 
joy at the prospect of their disappearance. 


XI.—THE EXPULSION. 


Of the course of events for the first few months after 
Edward’s return to England, very meagre accounts have 
come down to us. His searching inquiry into the conduct 
of the judges during his absence* must have taken up 
most of his time and energy. As soon as he had meted 
out punishment to those whom he had found guilty of 
corruption, he turned to the Jewish question. On the 
18th of July, 1290, writs were issued to the sheriffs of 
counties, informing them that a decree had been passed 
that all Jews should leave England before the feast of 
All Saints of that year.t Any who remained in the country 
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after the prescribed day were declared liable to the penalty 
of death.’ 

Every effort was made by the King to secure the peace 
and safety of the Jews during the short period for which 
they were allowed to remain, and in the course of their | 
journey from their homes to the coast, and from the coast 
to their ultimate destination. The sheriffs were ordered 
to have public proclamation made that “no one within 
the appointed period should injure, harm, damage, or 
grieve them,” and were to ensure, for such as chose to pay 
for it, a safe journey to London. The wardens of the 
Cinque Ports, within the district of whose jurisdiction 
many of the Jews would necessarily embark, received 
orders of the same spirit as those that had been addressed 
to the sheriffs of the counties. They were to see that the 
exiles were provided, after payment, with a safe and 
speedy passage across the sea, and that the poor among 
them were enabled to travel at cheap rates and were treated 
with consideration.? These general orders were reinforced 
by the issue of special writs of safe-conduct for individual 
Jews.> The exiles were allowed to carry with them all 
of their own property that was in their possession at the 
time of the issue of the decree of expulsion, together with 
such pledges deposited with them by Christians as were 
not redeemed before a fixed date. A few Jews who were 
high in the favour of royal personages, such as Aaron, son 
of Vives, who was a “chattel” of the King’s brother 
Edmund,‘ and Cok, son of Hagin, who belonged to the 
Queen,’ were allowed before their departure to sell their 
houses and fees to any Christian who would buy them. 

On St. Denis’s Day all the Jews of London started on 
their journey to the sea-coast.6 The treatment that they 
met with was not so merciful as the king had wished. 
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Many of the richer among them embarked with all their | 
property at London. At the mouth of the Thames, the 
master cast anchor during the ebb-tide, so that his vessel 
grounded on the sands, and invited his passengers to walk 
on the shore till it was again afloat. He led them to a 
great distance, so that they did not get back till the tide 
was again full. Then he ran into the water, climbed into 
the ship by means of a rope, and bade them, if they needed 
help, call on their Prophet Moses. They followed him into 
the water, and most of them were drowned. The sailors | 

appropriated all that the Jews had left on board. But | 
subsequently the master and his accomplices were indicted, 
convicted of murder, and hanged.' 

One body of the exiles set sail for France. During their 
voyage fierce storms swept the sea. Many were drowned. 
Many were cast destitute on the coast that they were 
seeking, and were allowed by the King to live for a time 
in Amiens.? This act of mercy, however, called forth the 
censure of the Pope, and the Parlement de la Chandeleur, 
which met in the same year, decreed that all the Jews 
from England and Gascony that had taken refuge in the 
French king’s dominions should leave the country by the 
middle of the next Lent.’ Another body, numbering 1,335, 
and consisting, to a great extent, of the poor, went to 
Flanders. The only known fact that we have to guide 
our conjectures as to the ultimate place of settlement of 
any of those who left England is that, in a list of the in- 
habitants of the Paris Jewry, made four years after the 
Expulsion, there appear certain names with the additions 
of l’Englische or l’Englais.® It may well be that many Jews 
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from England, speaking the French language, were able, in 
spite of the Act of the Parlement dela Chandeleur, to become 
merged in the general body of the Jews of France, who 
were many times as numerous as those of England had 
been.'! Many, too, may have thrown in their lot with their 
850,000 coreligionists of Spain.’ 

The property that they left behind them in England 
consisted of such dwelling-houses, and other houses, as 
remained to them in spite of the strict conditions imposed 
by the Statue of 1275, of the synagogues and cemeteries 
of their local congregations, and of bonds partly for the 
repayment of money, and partly for the delivery of wool 
and corn for which the price had been paid in advance. 
All fell into the hands of the King,’ except, possibly, the 
houses in some of those towns, such as Hereford, Win- 
chester, and Ipswich, of which the citizens had by the 
purchase of manorial rights become entitled to all fines and 
forfeitures.t The annual value of the houses, as shown in 
the returns made by the sheriffs, was, after allowance had 
been made for the right of the Capital Lords, about £130. 
The value of the debts, as shown in the register made by 
the officers of the Exchequer, was about £9,100, but the 
amount for realisation was diminished by the King’s re- 
solve to take from the debtors, not the full amount for 
which they were liable, and which, under the amended 
statute of the Jewry,’ could include three years’ interest, 
but only the bare principal that had been originally 
advanced. Even this was not fully collected; payment 
was, by the King’s permission, delayed, and confirmations, 
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of the houses of the Jews of Hereford, Winchester, and Ipswich, were 
granted away by the king (Lansdywne MSS., British Museum, Vol. 826, 
part 5, Transcript 4, Rotuli Originalium (Record Commission), I. 73b- 
76a. 

5 Papers Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, p. 230. 
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made in 1315 and 1327, of the renunciation of interest, 
show how long some of the debts remained outstanding. 
Edward III. finally gave up the claim to all further 
payment.’ 

It was ordered that the houses should be sold and the 
proceeds devoted to pious uses.? But it appears that 
they were nearly all given away to the King’s friends.’ 


XII.—TuHeE NECESSITY OF THE EXPULSION. 


The Expulsion was not the act of a cruel king. The 
forbearance which marks the orders to the officers who 
were charged with the execution of the decree had been 
shown by Edward many a time before, when he protected 
Jews against claims too rigorously enforced, and ordered 
that his own rights should be waived where insistence on 
them would have deprived his debtors of their means of 
subsistence.* 

Nor was it prompted by greed. It is true that im- 
mediately after it, and according to the account of many 
chroniclers, as an expression of gratitude for it, the 
Parliament voted a tenth and a fifteenth.’ But this can- 





! Rotuli Parliamentorum, I, 346); IL., 8a, 402a ; Statutes of Realm, 1 
kd. ITT, Stat. 2, § 3. 

2 Tovey, 235; Prynne, Second Demurrer, 127; Papers, Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, 21. 

’ A list not quite complete, of the houses belonging to the expelled 
Jews is contained in the Manuscript known as Y. 2. Miscellanea : “ Jews,” 
No. 557, 9 and 11 (Public Record Office). A list of persons who received 
from the King-grants of Jews’ houses, to hold at a nominal rental, is 
printed in Rotulorum Originalium Abbreviatio (Record Commission) 
pp. 73*-76", and the ceeds of gift are copied in full in Lansdowne MSS. 
(British Museum) Vol. 826, Part 5, Transcript 4. Nearly all the houses 
mentioned in YQ. R. Miscellanea are granted away by deeds included in the 
Rotuli Originalium and the Lansdowne Transcript. 

* Madox, Exch. I. 2, 248h, 258i, etc.; Tovey, 207; Prynne, 2nd Jen, 59, 
76; Rymer, Faedera, 523, 598. 

5 Chronica Monasterii de Melsa (Rolls Series), II., 251-2. Annales Monas- 
tici, III., 362; W. de Hemingburgh, Chronicon (English Historica’ 
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not have been a bribe offered beforehand, for the writs 
announcing the decree were issued on the fourth day after 
that for which the Parliament was summoned.' It is 
impossible to suppose that in so short an interval the 
question was brought up, the policy chosen, the price 
fixed, and the decree issued. It is equally impossible 
that Edward’s conduct should have been affected by the 
{ prospect of the confiscation of the small amount of property 
that the Jews left behind them. 
( The Expulsion was a piece of independent royal action, 
made necessary by the impossibility of carrying out the 
only alternative policy that an honourable Christian king 
could adopt. And the impossibility was not of Edward’s 
making. It was the result of many causes, and the know- 
ledge of it had been brought home to him by many proofs. 
The guesses of our contemporary, and all but contemporary, 
authorities who take on themselves to explain his action, 
show how many were the obstacles before which he had to 
confess himself vanquished. /In one chronicle the Expulsion 
/ is represented as a concession to the prayer of the Pope ;? in 
| another, as the result of the efforts of Queen Eleanor ;? in a 
\third, as a measure of summary punishment against the blas- 
phemy of the Jews, taken to give satisfaction to the English 
clergy ;* in a fourth as an answer to the complaints made by 
the magnates of the continued prevalence of usury ;’ in a fifth 
as an act of conformity to public opinion ;° in a sixth, as a 
reform suggested by the King’s independent general enquiry 
into the administration of the kingdom during his absence, 





1 Parliament was summoned for July 15th ; see Parliamentary Paper 69 ; 
of 1878 (H. of C.) “Parliaments of England ” ; the writs ordering the Expul- 
sion were issued on July the 18th; see Tovey, 240. 

2 French Chronicler of London, in Riley’s Chronicles of Old London, 
242. 

3 Annales Monastici, I1., 409. 

* 7b., III., 361. 


5 W. de Hemingburgh, II., 20. 
* Chronicles of Edward I. and Edward ITI. (Rolls Series) Vol. I. 99 


(“Omnes Judi. . . . concedente Rege Edwardo exulantur”), 
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and his discovery, through the complaints of the Council, 
of the “ deceits” of the Jews. 

Each of these statements gives us some information as \ 
to the nature and extent of the failure of Edward’s policy. / 
None gives the true cause, for none sets before us the true 
position of the Jews and their relations with their 
neighbours. It is true that it was the bull of Honorius 
that finally compelled Edward to give up his attempt to 
assimilate the position of the Jews to that of Christian 
traders. It is true, no doubt, that his mother had from the 
first dissuaded him from generous treatment, and, perhaps, 
had induced him to lessen the chance of the success of his 
policy by asserting his right over them as over his serfs.” 
But the bull of the Pope and the personal influence of the 
Queen-mother were alike unnecessary. If Edward had 
waived all his rights, if the Church had in his reign relented | 
towards the Jews instead of increasing its bitterness towards 
them, both acts of generosity would have come too late. 
‘The same causes that had made the Jews accept the posi- 
tion of royal usurers at the end of the eleventh century, 
and of royal chattels at the end of the twelfth, made 
it impossible for them to give up either position at the 
end of the thirteenth. From the moment of their arrival in 

\ England they had been hated by the common people. 
They never had an opportunity of acquiring interests 
in common with their neighbours, or of entering their 
social or industrial institutions. Isolation brought with | 
it danger. For the sake of safety they had to accept royal 
protection ; and their protectors long held them in a close | 
grip, until one at last refused to tolerate them under the 
same conditions as had satisfied his predecessorg. But to 





1 The Chronicle of Pierre Langtoft (Rolls Series), II., 187-89. 

?Cum . . concesserimus Karissime matri nostrae Aleanorae Reginae 
Angliae quod nullus Judaeus habitet vel moretur in quibuscunque villis 
quas ipsa mater nostra habet indotem. . . Papers of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, pp. 187-8. Forty-fourth Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, p. 6. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (Second 
edition), VII., note 11. 
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have given them their freedom would only have been to 
expose them to the old dislike and the old danger. If 
Edward had allowed them to become citizens, and had set 
at naught the bull of Honorius, he would have seen the 


/ English towns refusing to support his policy and denying 


to the Jews the right to join the gild merchant, to learn 
trades and to practise them, and to enjoy the protection of 
municipal laws and customs. 

For towards all new-comers, of whatever race or religion, 
the English burgesses of the Middle Ages showed a 
spirit of unyielding exclusiveness.' But the feeling against 
the Jews was far greater than that against any other 
class. Every reference to them in English literature, 


| before the Expulsion and long after it, shows its strength 
_ and bitterness.) “Hell is without light where they 


sing lamentations,” says one poet of them.? Another who, 
writing a few years after the Expulsion, mentions the 
massacre at the coronation of Richard I. finds in it 
nothing to wonder at, and nothing to regret. To him it 
is only natural that “The king took it for great shame 
That from such unclean things as them any meat to him 
came.”* The chroniclers of the time refer to them again 
and again, and always in the same tone of dislike. “The 
Jews,” says Matthew Paris, in his account of one of the 
most cruel of Henry III.’s acts of extortion, “had nearly 
all their money taken from them, and yet they were not 
pitied, because it is proved, and is manifest, that they are 
continually convicted of forging charters, seals and coins.” be 
“They are a sign for the nation like Cain the accursed,” he 
says elsewhere.® The eulogist of Edward L, when he 
recounts the great deeds of his hero, tells with pride and 





1 Compare the treatment of the Flemings, who settled as weavers in 
different towns of England soon after the Conquest, but had to retreat 
to one district in Wales, where they lived under special royal protection. 
Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 176 ; and 
see Gross, Gild Mercivant, IT., 155-6, 

2 Jacobs, 14. 3 Thid., 107. 

4 Historia Anglorum, IIL, 76. 5 Thid., I11., 103, 
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without a word of pity how “the perfidious and un- 
believing horde of Jews is driven forth from England in 
one day into exile.! And just as no punishment that they 
can suffer is regarded as too heavy for their sins, so no 
story of their misdoings, whether it be of the murder of 
Christian children, of insults to the Christian religion, or 
of fraud on Christian debtors, is too improbable or too 
brutal or too trivial to be repeated.? 

The popular hatred showed itself in deed as well as in 
word. The massacres of 1190 were imitated on a small 
scale at intervals during the sojourn of the Jews in Eng- 
land. Bradiers and hosiers bakers and shoemakers, tailors 
and copperers, priests and Oxford scholars were all ready 
to take part in the looting of a Jewry.’ 

Nor was there any influence exercised by the higher 
classes to make the populace less intolerant.* A great 
lady declared that it was a disgrace for one of her rank to 
sit in a carriage in which a Jewess had sat. A great noble 
thought it a good jest, when a Jew on his estate fell into a 
pit on a Friday, to order that he should not be helped out 
either on the Jewish Sabbath or on the Christian, in order 
that the absurdity of the Mosaic legislation might be 
demonstrated—at the cost, as it resulted, of the Jew’s 
life.® 

Bishops supported with eagerness the charge of child- 
murder repeatedly brought against the Jews,® though Popes 
and Councils had declared it to be groundless’; and the 
judge who showed the greatest eagerness for the punish- 





1 Chronicles of Edward I. and Edward I]. (Rolls Series), Commendatio 
Lamentabilis, I1., 14. 

* M. Paris, Chronica Majora, V., 114; Annales Monastici, IV., 503; 
Gesta Abbatum Monasterii, 8. Albani (Rolls Series), I., 471. 

® Annales|Monastici, IV.,91; Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, I., 331 ; 
Forty-fourth Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, 188 ; 
De Antiquis Legibus, Camden Soc., 50; Tovey, 156; Prynne, Second 
Demurrer, 118. * Jacobs, 26. 

5 W. Rishanger, Chronica et Annales (Rolls Series), p. 4. 

* M. Paris, Chronica Majora, IV. 30, 31. 

7 Hahn, Geschichte der Ketzer, III., 35, n. 2. 
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ment of the Jewish prisoners who were accused on the 
monstrous charge of having murdered Hugh of Lincoln, 
was a man who was held in especial honour by his con- 
temporaries as a scholar and a circumspect and discreet 
man." 
( Thus the Christians were not likely to endure the Jews 
as neighbours and fellow-workers, and the Jews, even if 
they had been permitted, would have been as little willing 
to live the life and follow the ordinary pursuits of citizens. ) 
(It was not that they loved usury as a calling. On the 
contrary, they entered willingly into all those professions 
| that gave them the opportunity of being their own masters 
and living according to their own fashion. Many of them 
were physicians, and among the most esteemed in Europe.’ 
In Italy, where the municipal and gild organisations were 
easier to enter, and less narrow and exacting in their con- 
stitution, than those of England,’ they worked at trades.‘ 
In Sicily, under Frederic II., some Jews were employed 
as administrators, and many more were agriculturists." 
In Rome, one was treasurer of the household of Pope 
Alexander III., and in Southern France another filled the 
same office under Count Raymond, of Toulouse® In 
Austria, they were the financial ministers of the Archduke,’ 
and in Spain, one was chamberlain to Alphonso the Wise, 
and many others were in the service of the same king. 
In England, some Jews were attached to the Court of 
Henry III., and treated with special favour; others were 
useful and valued adherents of Richard, King of the 





1M. Paris, Chronica Majora, V. 517; Annales Monastici, I. 345. 

2 Révue des Etudes Juives, XVIII., 258; East Anglian, V. 10; Jacobs, 
88-9. 

8 Perrens, Histoire de Florence, III., 220-1, 226. Gregorovius, Gesch. der 
Stadt. Rom., V., 308. 

4 Thomas Aquinas, Opusculum, XXI. 

5 Giidemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens, etc., II., 287. 

* Giidemann, II., 71; Hist. Litt. de la France, XXVIL., 520, 

7 Graetz, VII., 97. 

* Jb., 125-7. 
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Romans,! and, after the prohibition of usury, others, as we 
have seen, became corn-merchants, and wool-merchants. 

But the whole character of the Jews, their religious 
‘beliefs, and their national hopes, were such as to make 
repellent to them those close relations with Christians and 
Englishmen which would have been necessary if they had 
entered into the feudal or municipal organisations of the 
Middle Ages. They could not, without violating their 
religion, eat at a Gild feast, or take part in its religious 
ceremonies. Their teachers, like those of the Church, 
warned them against social intercourse with the Christians, 
“lest it might lead to inter-marriage.”? They did not 
speak the English language.* They remained willingly 
outside the national and municipal life. 

Their isolation caused them no sorrow. Rather must 
it have been dear to them as a sign that they were faith- 
ful members of the one race to which in truth they 
belonged, the race of Israel.. The interests that filled their 
mind were those that were common to them, not with 
the inhabitants of the country in which they lived, but 
with their brethren in faith and race scattered throughout 
the world. The rapidity and copiousness with which the 
stream of Jewish literature poured forth in the Middle 
Ages, showed how unfailing was the strength of the 
Jewish life which was its source. In Southern Europe the 
Jews waged among themselves fierce controversies over 
problems such as were suggested by the support that some 
of their Rabbis gave, or appeared to give, to the Aristotelian 
doctrines of the eternity of matter and the uncreativeness 
of Godt Among the English Jews, and in the communities 
of Northern France with whom the English Jews were in 
continual communication, literature, though less contro- 





1 Royal Letters (Rolls Series), II., 46 ; Madox, I., 257 g ; Rymer, Federa, 
L, 356. 

2 Jacobs, 269. 

3 JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV. 12,551; Z/ist. Litt. de la France, 
27, 485, 650, sq. 

* Hist. Litt. de France, XXVIL., 27, 650, sq. 
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versial and engaged with less deep questions, sufficed, 
nevertheless, even better to provide continual and engros- 
sing interest for the orthodox. There were read and 
written, down to the last years before the Expulsion, 
commentaries and super-commentaries on the Bible and 
the Talmud, lexicons and grammars, treatises on ritual 
and ceremonial. The Rabbis discussed what blessings it 
was right to use on all the occasions of life, on rising in 
the morning, or on retiring to rest at night, on eating, on 
washing, on being married, on hearing thunder.’ The 
English Jews were strict observers of the ceremonial law,’ 
they made use in daily life of the minutiz of Rabbinical 
scholarship, they drew up their contracts “after the usage 
of the sages,’* and thus, like all the Jews of medizval 
Europe, they were continually reminded, in the pursuit of 
their ordinary interests and occupations, that they were a 
peculiar people. How proud they were of the position is 
shown by the poetical literature which, as preserved in 
the Jewish prayer book, is the most precious legacy that 
medieval Judaism has left us. It was common to Jews in 
all lands; it commemorated all the sorrows of their nation, 
and gave expression to all their hopes. It made them 
feel that, scattered as they were, they yet had a destiny 
of their own, and it banished from their minds, as a 
counsel of baseness, the thought of making themselves 
one with the “Gentiles” around them. It reminded them 
that exile and persecution, and ultimate triumph were the 
appointed lot of Israel, and that the same teachers who 
had prophesied that the Chosen People should suffer, had 
also prophesied that in the fulness of time they should 
be redeemed. They knew that in the hour of danger and 
persecution there had never been wanting martyrs to 
testify in death to the unity of God and to the Glory of 





1 Hist. Litt., 435, 441, 462, 484, 487, 507, sg.; JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REvIEw, IV., 25. 
2 Jacobs, 286. 
® Archeological Journal, XXVIIL., 180. 
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his Name. And they could not doubt that the Lord of 
Mercy and Justice would mete out due recompense to the 
oppressors and the oppressed.’ 

Thus the memory of their past, and the commonplace 
occurrences of their daily life, continually strengthened 
the bonds that bound Jews together after twelve centuries 
of dispersion. In the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era, as in the first, they still regarded the Holy Land as 
their true home. Three hundred Rabbis from France and 
England went thither in 1211.2 There Jehudi Halevi 
ended his days.* There Nachmanides taught that it ‘was 
the duty of every Jew to live, and, true to his own lesson, 
he set out on his pilgrimage in the seventieth year of his age. 
And in his own and the next generation many Jews from 
Spain and Germany followed his example* A Jewish 
traveller of the Middle Ages says of certain of the communi- 
ties of his coreligionists that he visited: “They are full of 
hopes, and they say to one another, ‘Be of good cheer, 
brethren, for the salvation of the Lord will be quick as the 
glancing of an eye:’ and were it not that we have hitherto 
doubted, and thought that the end of our Captivity has not 
yet arrived, we should have been gathered together long ago. 
But now this will not be till the time of song arrives, and 
the sound of the turtle-dove gives warning. Then will the 
message arrive, and we shall ever say ‘The Name of the 
Lord be exalted.’ ”® 

Nowhere in Europe could such men have been content to 
live the life of those around them, to bind themselves with 
the ties of citizenship, to find their highest hopes on earth 
in the destiny of the town, or the country, in which they 
dwelt. They were but sojourners. They lived in ex- 
pectation of the time when the Lord should return the 
Captivity of Zion, and they should look back on their 
exile as rewakened dreamers. 





1 Cf. L. Zunz, Die Synagogale Poesve des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1856. 
2 Graetz, VIL., 6. 8 Tbid., VI. 4 VII., 138 ; VII., 307-8 ; VIL. 188-9. 
5 Benjamin of Tudela, trans. Asher, I., 163. 
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Without the privilege of isolation they could not live; 
and if in England the communities of the Gentiles had been 
open to them, they would never have entered them. 





The Expulsion of the English Jews was an event of 

\ small importance alike in English and in Jewish history. 
In England the effect that it produced was barely per- 
ceptible. The loss of their capital was too slight to 
produce any economic change. (The only class that bene- 
fited from their departure was the Florentine merchants, 
whose trade grew from this time even greater than before.? 
‘Political results of importance have sometimes been at- 
tributed to the Expulsion. The victory of the towns over 

/ the King has been said to have been hastened by the loss 
of the financial support of the Jews? But it cannot have 
come any the sooner for the disappearance of a community 
from whom the King had long ceased to get any real help 
in his enterprises abroad, or in his struggles at home. The 
trading classes still complained after the Expulsion, as they 
had done before it, of the prevalence of the “horrible 
| practice of usury, which has undone many, and brought 
\many to poverty,” and the “horrible practice” prevailed 
none the less; and perhaps the poorer agricultural classes 
of England, the newly enfeoffed rent-payers, found, as did 
the corresponding class in France, that the expulsion of 
“4 the Jews only compelled them to go to more cruel money- 
lenders than before. The coin was clipped as regularly 
after the Expulsion as before it, and the Christian gold- 
smiths were as rigorously treated as the Jewish money- 





' See the Tables in Thorold Rogers’ History of Agriculture and Prices, 
Vols. I. and II. 
2 Peruzzi, Storia del Commercio e dei Banchieri de Firenze, 175. 
y * Papers, Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, p. 211. 
* Rotuli Parliamentorum, I1., 332-350. 5 Graetz, VIT., 101. 
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lenders had been! The Church, which had helped to , 
drive out the Jews, soon found itself in conflict with Chris- 
tian heresy, compared with which Jewish unbelief was 
harmless. 
The Jews, on their side, were driven from a land which 
y thirty-five years earlier they had begged in vain to be 
allo wed to leave.? They went forth to join the far greater 
bodies of their countrymen in other lands, and with them 
to fulfil the career of sorrow that they had begun. The 
loss of their inhospitable home in England was but one 
| episode in their tragic history. From France they were 
‘again to be expelled, despoiled and destitute.® In 
Germany the blood-accusation met them as in England. 
In Spain popular massacres and clerical persecution were 
already preparing the ground for the Inquisition.’ The 
time was still far off when Jew and Christian could live 
“side by side and neither suffer because he would not 
worship after his neighbour's fashion. That time could 
not come until society was more heterogeneous, and the 
circles of interest of ordinary men wider, than they could 
be in the thirteenth century, until the citizen ceased to 
live his life, bodily and spiritual, within the walls of his 
native town, under the shadow of the Church. 


B. LIoNEL ABRAHAMS. 





' J. de Trokelowe, etc., Chronica: et Annales (Rolls Series), 58 ; Ruding 
Annals of the Coinage (Third Edition), I., 198-202. 

2 M. Paris, Chronica Majora, V., 441, 487. 

3 Graetz, VII., 264-7 ; Depping, 228-9. * Graetz, VIT., 181-8, 252. 

5 Tbid., 163-4, 318-20, 363. 
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SOME TRANSLATIONS OF HEBREW POEMS. 


OF the following translations by Miss Nina Davis, Miss Elsie 
Davis, and the Rev. Dr. Edward King, the specimens from 
Kalir and Ibn Gebirol have never been turned into English 
verse before. The selections from Jehuda Halevi have been 
several times so rendered, notably by Mrs. Lucas in Songs 
of Zion, but the alternatives that follow are so meritorious 
that they cannot fail to prove interesting. Kalir has 
received far too little attention in England. Though his 
lines are harsh and difficult, he undoubtedly possessed 
more poetic force than any other of the New-Hebrew 
poets, Jehuda Halevi perhaps not excepted. Ibn Gebirol, 
though his merits have not been questioned, has also 
received, so far, but scanty justice from translators. 


L A. 





THE PROPHET JEREMIAH BY THE CAVE OF MACPELAH. 
Translated from the Original Hebrew of Kalir. 


The Prophet standing by the fathers’ graves, 

With soul o’erwhelmed he speaks, for solace craves ; 
“* How can ye lie at rest, beloved ones, 

While sharpened swords consume your captive sons ? 
Where now, O fathers, lurks your merit rare 

In that vast wilderness of land laid bare ? 

They cry each one with lamentation sore 

For children banished, sons that are no more ; 

They pray imploring with a cry for grace, 

To Him who dwelleth in the realms of space. 

Ah! where is now God’s promise made of old ? 

‘T will not my first covenant withhold.’”! 











' Lev, xxvi. 45. 
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Changed is My glory, 
From them departed, 
They have not feared Me 
Nor seen the right way ; 
From them I hid Me, 
And still they turned not, 
Nor to Me yearned they ; 
Shall I restrain Me, 
Hearing them utter 

“ Our God He is not” ?! 


Then father Abraham with bitter cry, 

Implored, a suppliant lowly, God on high ; 

“Ten times in vain for them great trials I bore, 
For woe ! mine eyes have seen destruction sore ; 
Ah! where is now Thy promise made of old, 
Abram, thou shalt not fear, thy Shield behold.’ ”* 


Far have they wandered, 

Erred after strange gods, 

And they have hewn them 

Cisterns which hold not : 

Shall I restrain Me 

When they regard not 

My sacred mandates ? 
And thus did Isaac all his sorrow tell, 
Unto the Lord who high in Heav’n doth dwell : 
‘* Wherefore was I appointed to be slain, 
My seed is crushed and low in chains has lain ; 
Ah! where is now Thy promise made of old, 
‘My covenant with Isaac I will hold’?”§ 


Unto my prophet 
Sorely rebellious, 
They have polluted 
My holy mountain : 
Lo, I am weary 

With ever hearing 
Their cry which riseth 
From the earth upwards ; 
Shall I restrain Me 
Seeing the slaughter 
Of Zechariah ? ‘ 





' Jer. v. 12. 2 Gen. xv. 1. 
* Levit. xxvi. 42. * 2 Chron. xxiv. 20. 
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And then spake he with learning deep endowed, ! 
His form with shame and bitter sorrow bowed ; 
“ My little ones I reared with holy care, 

How are they caught within the fatal snare ! 
Ah! dearly have I paid, a thousand-fold, 

My erring children’s debt of guilt untold.” 
Thus spake the faithful shepherd in his woe, 
Covered with ashes and in dust laid low. 

“‘ My tender sheep, in genial shelter reared, 

Lo ! how are they before their season sheared ! 
Ah! where is now Thy promise made of old, 
‘There shall not be a widow in the fold’ ? 
With voices of distress the air is rent ; 

With sobs doth Leah to her despair give vent, 
And Rachel weeping for her children dead ; 
Zilpah with face of anguish, heart of dread, 
And Bilhah grieving for the evil day, 

Her hands to God uplifted in dismay. 


Turn, O ye perfect ones, 
Unto your rest again ; 
I will fulfil for you 
All that your hearts desire ; 
Down unto Babylon 
With you My Presence went, 
Surely will I return 
Your sons’ captivity. 
Nina Davis. 


TEE CONFESSION. 


From the “ Royal Crown,” by Ibn Gebirol. 
Translated from the Hebrew. 


My God, I know that mine iniquity 

Is heavier than my feeble words express, 
And to recount my trespasses to Thee 

Doth memory fail, for they are numberless. 





! Jacob: vide Midrash Rabbah ny751n and Talmud Megillah, pp. 16 6 
and 17 a. 2 Jerem. li. 5. 
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Yet some do haunt my mind, but these, indeed, 
Are as a drop of water from my sea 

Of sin, whose roaring billows may recede, 
And by confession, calm’d and silenced be. 
O Thou in Heav’n, pray list, and pardon me. 


Thy precepts have I scorn’d, Thy Law transgress’d, 
Rejecting from my wayward heart Thy word ; 
Slander I spake, and in my truant breast 
Lurk’d vice indulgent, therefore have I err'd. 


Falsehood and pride and violence combined 
To dog my steps and lead them far astray ; 

When men have counsel ask’d, oft did I blind 
Their eyes with fraud, and evil counsel say. 


I have rebell’d, blasphemed, yea, scorn’d and lied ; 
I have revolted and perversely done ; 

I have betray’d and stiffneck’d did abide, 
Defiant strove Thy just rebuke to shun. 


How have my deeds been sinful, weak and vile, 
My ways corrupt and errant from Thy path, 
Daring Thy precepts with deluding wile, 
To merge beneath the tempest of Thy wrath. 


Though great the sorrows that o’erwhelm my brow, 
These sorrows issue from Thy righteous hand 
Where mercy ever dwelleth ; hence I bow 
And court the shaft that sped at Thy command. 


My God, I mourn, for self-accusers rise : 

“Thou hast Thy Maker grievously defied, 
Hast acted graceless folly in His eyes 

For mercies, when His judgment bade Him chide.” 
Thou need'st no service at my humble hand, 

Yet gav’st, me life and bless’d my happy birth ; 
Thy spirit bade my budding soul expand, 

To blossom on Thy fair and wondrous earth. 


And Thou hast rear’d me with a father’s care, 
Strengthen’d my limbs and rursed the tender child 
Lull'd on my mother’s gentle bosom, where 
Thine all-protecting wing and blessing smiled. 
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And when I grew and all erect could stand, 
Thou did’st enfold me in Thy fostering arms 

Guiding my tott’ring steps with Thy right hand 
To manly strength, which scorneth all alarms. 


The ways of wisdom did’st Thou then command 
To shield my heart ’gainst sorrow and distress, 
Conceal’d within the shadow of Thy hand, 
When fear and wrath did all the land oppress. 


How many an unseen danger have I pass’d ! 
Before the wound the balm is yet prepared ; 
A remedy before the spear is cast, 
The foeman vanquish’d ere the war’s declared. 


Heedless I placed my head ’twixt lion’s teeth, 
And thou to rescue me their jaws did’st break; 

When sickness held me with her heel beneath, 
Thy heav’nly balsam came for pity’s sake. 


And when Thy judgment thunder’d in the storm 
Thy favour arm’d Thy servant ’gainst its blow ; 

When death assail’d him in pale famine’s form, 
Thy halo veil’d him in a saving glow. 


When plenty reign’d my share of wealth I won, 
But when I roused with provocation sore 

Thy wrath, as doth a father to his son, 
Thou did’st chastise, that I should sin no more. 


Then unto Thee I cried in dire distress, 

My soul immortal with Thee favour found, 
Thy mercy shed in Thy benign excess 

A perfect faith, within my heart, profound. 


Among the foolish who blaspheme Thy name 
With clamour loud, Thou hast not cast my lot ; 
*Mongst erring ones who ’gainst Thy word exclaim, 

Thy laws deriding, number’d I am not. 


Of visage fair are they, yet foul deceit 
Lurketh like leprous spots deep sunk within ; 

Though, on the surface smiling ripples meet, 
Beneath are billows wild, and black as sin ; 
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A vessel, fill’d to brim with shame and woe, 
Varnish’d with glitt’ring waters to allure, 
Distill’d of malice, virtue’s direst foe 
Its touch unclean, defilement to the pure. 


I am unworthy of the saving love 
Thou hast to me Thy servant ever shown, 
So must I waft my song of praise above, 
And unto Thee my gratitude make known. 


My soul, Thy gift divine, was pure as light ; 
Alas! no more, my sin hath stain’d its crest. 
I wrestled with the Yezer Ra! in might, 
But all too weak I sank—yet not to rest. 


Contrite, Thy saving pardon I entreat, 
I feel Thy glory flood my yearning soul ; 
Vanquish’d proud sin is helpless at my feet, 
And I, Thy servant, reach Thy radiant goal. 
Exsiz Davis. 


From THE Hesprew “ Divan” oF R. Jupan HALEVI. 
I.—To Zion. 


Hast thou no greeting for thy captive sons, 

Poor remnant of thy flock, who seek thy weal ? 

“ Peace to thee, far and near!” Lift up thy voice 
Through all thy region—west, east, north, and south ! 
And “Peace” to me, Hope’s prisoner, whosheds [Zech. ix. 12. 
His tears like Hermon’s dew, and only longs 

That they might fall (where dews fall) on thy hills. 
Thy woe-gone state I wail with jackal cry, 

But, should I dream captivity restored, 

I am a harp, to echo forth thy songs. 

For Bethel and Peni-él how I yearn ! 

For Mahanaim, and each trysting-spot 

Where angels met thy pure saints of old: 

There the Shekinah neighboured close with thee, 





1 The evil imagination. 
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And He that formed thee set thy open gates 

Hard by the open gates of highest heaven. 

The glory of the Lord thy only light ! 

Not sun, or moon, or stars that lightened thee ! 

May it be mine to shed my life-blood there, 

Where on thy sons God’s spirit erst was shed. 

Thou home of kingship! throne of God !—Ah ! woe, 
That slaves now sit upon thy lordly thrones ! 

Oh, might I range through spots where seer and sage 
Received for thee the unveiled speech of God ! 

Oh, had I wings, that I might fly afar, 

And soothe the serried cares of this poor heart 

Amid the serried range of Bether’s hills, [Cant. ii. 17. 
I'd fall upon my face upon thy soil, 

I'd find sweet pleasure in thy very stones, 

And cherish to my heart thy merest dust ; 

Much more when standing by my fathers’ graves, 
Lost in deep wonder, there where Hebron holds 

The dearest even of thy sepulchres. 

I pass, in thought, through forest and through field ; 
I stand in awe by Gilead and the hills 

Which tower round thy borders—Nebo first— 

Mount Nebo and Mount Hor—most sacred they, 
Where “two great Lights” thy lights and teachers shone. 
Thy very air breathes life into the soul ! 

Thy smallest dust more sweet than sweetest myrrh ! 
Thy streams run honey from the dripping rocks ! 
How sweet it were to walk with naked foot 

Through ruins that were once God’s oracles ! 

’T was here thy ark was treasured, here thy cherubim 
Once dwelt within this inmost shrine of thine. 

I shave my head—cast down its beauty’s crown, 

And curse the fate that, in an unclean land, 

Profanes the beauty of thy Nazarites. [Lam. iv. 7. 
What pleasure can I find in food or drink, 

While those that are but dogs can rend thy lions ? 
How can the light of day gladden mine eyes, 

That see crows gnaw the carcase of thine eagles ? 

Oh, cup of woe! Give pause! give breathing-space ! 


My reins and soul are full of bitterness. [Job ix. 18 
I think on Ahdlah—I drink thy cup ; 
On Ahdlibah—then I drain its dregs. [Ezek. xxiii 


O Zion, “ perfect beauty,” grace, and love 
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Of old thou bindest on thee—yea, the souls 

Of sages, too, are bound up in thy life. 

These gladden in thy weal, these wail thy woe, 

These weep thy ruin. Still, from captive pit, 

Towards thee they yearn, and towards thy sacred gates 
Each from his place they bow them down in prayer. 
Thy bleating flocks, though captive and dispersed 
From mount to hill, can ne’er forget thy Fold : 

Still to thy skirts they cling and strive to climb 

Up to the stately palm-growth of thy breasts. [Cant. vii. 9. 
Shinar and Patros? Can they match thy state ? 

Their vanities thy Urim and thy Thummim ? 

Thy Princes—Prophets—Levites—Minstrels ? 

To each of these what can the world compare ? 

The diadem of every worldly throne 

Must change and pass away—thy wealth remains ; 

Thy crown of consecration is for aye ; 

Thy God desires thee for His Throne. Ah, blest 

Is “he whom God shall choose and draw him nigh” 
That he may dwell for ever in thy Courts ; 

And “ Blesséd he who waits ” till he attain [Dan. xii. 12. 
To see thy light mount up, thy Dawn break forth, 

To witness peace upon thy chosen ones, 

To gladden in thy joy as thou return 

Unto the vigour of thine ancient youth. 


II. 


Oh, fairest joy of Earth, 

Thou City of the King, 

For thee my soul is home-sick, 
A banished Westerling ! 
Compassion stirs my bowels 
When calling back the past ; 
Thy Glory that is captive! 
Thy beauty that is waste ! 

Oh, had I wings of eagles 

I'd seek thee, nor refrain 

Till tears had poured upon thee 
And watered thee like rain : 
I'd seek thee, though thy King 


Is now no more in thee, 
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Though dragon, asp, and scorpion, 
Take place of Gilead’s tree ; 

Thy very stones I’d cherish 

And lovingly embrace, 

Sweeter to me than honey 

Thy broken clods should taste. 


IlI.—Tue Voyace. 


Thine is my soul, O God. In hope or fear 

To Thee it bows and yields incessant praise. 

In Thee I joy when carried to and fro ; 

To Thee give thanks in all my pilgrimage. 

When the ship spreads her stork-like wings to fly, 
When deep makes roar to lower deep, and moans— 
As if it learn’d that sorrow from my heart— 

It makes the ocean like a caldron seethe ; 

It makes the deep sea like a wizard’s pot. 


* * * 


When teeming creatures seem to ban the ship, 
Sea-monsters waiting for their coming meal ! 

A time of anguish like to first-born throes 

With children at the birth—no strength to bear! 
Should I lack food ?—the sweetness of Thy naine 
Is in my mouth the best viaticum. 

Nor shall I care for buying or for building, 

For “ get or gain,” or any loss that haps ; 

I even learn to leave my daughter dear, 

The darling of my soul, though she to me 

Is dear as only child can only be. 

I can forget her son—That rends my heart! 

No poem comes without the thought of him! 
Fruit of my body! child of my delight! 

Can Judah e’er by Judah be forgot! 

Yet this I count but dross for love of Thee ; 
That I might come within Thy gates with praise ; 
There would I stay and reckon this my heart 

As a whole-offering on Thine Altar bound. 

I’d make my grave within Thy Holy Land 
There to remain, a witness to my love. 
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IV.—Tue Eartu IN SPRING. 


Then, day by day, her broidered gown 
She changes for fresh wonder ; 

A rich profusion of gay robes 
She scatters all around her. 

From day to day her flowers’ tints 
Change quick, like eyes that brighten, 

Now white, like pearl, now ruby-red, 
Now emerald-green they'll lighten. 

She turns all pale ; from time to time 
Red blushes quick o’er-cover ; 

She’s like a fair, fond bride that pours 
Warm kisses on her lover. 

The beauty of her bursting spring 
So far exceeds my telling, 

Methinks sometimes she pales the stars 
That have in heaven their dwelling. 


V.—Divan No. 52.—A PRAYER. 


O God! before Thee lies my whole desire, 

Although it find no utterance on my lips. 

One moment of Thy will—then let me die ! 

Ah, would that this request of mine might come ! 

The rest of life I would yield up to Thee, 

And sleep the sleep that should be sweet to me. 

Absent from Thee, my very life is death, 

But could I cleave to Thee, then death were life. 

But I know not the “ wherewithal to come,” [Mic. vi. 6. 

Or what should be my service and my work. 
“Teach me Thy ways, O Lord,” 

And from my folly’s bondage bring me home. 

Teach me while yet I have some power left 

To make amends, and spurn not mine affliction. 

Ere that day comes when I must be a burden, 

When my last end lies heavy on mine end, 

And I must bow, unwilling, while slow waste 

Consumes my strength, too weary to uprise ; 

And so I go whither my fathers went, 

Dwelling where they themselves are dwelling now. 

Stranger am I and pilgrim oz this earth, 
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Only beneath the sod my heritage ! 

So far my youthful days have had their will. 
Ah! when shail I myself, too, have my will ? 
That “world” which he “hath set within my heart” 
He hath refused to let me seek as end. 

How can I serve my Maker while I am 

Bound by my evil, slave of my desires ? 

How shall I aim at any high emprise, 

That am to-morrow “ sister to the worm” ? 
How should my heart gladden at any good, 
Whereas I know not what may hap to-morrow ? 
The days and nights are busily engaged 

In wasting me away, till I be gone ! 

One half of me they scatter to the winds, 

The other half they bring again to dust. 

What shall I say ? My evil tracks me down, 
A stern foe from the cradle to the grave. 

What share have I in time, except Thy will ? 
If Thou be not my lot, what lot have I ? 
Spoiled of all merit, robbed and naked left, 
Thy righteousness alone must cover me. 

Yet why should I tell out my prayer in words ? 
O God, before Thee lies my whole desire ! 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE BOOK OF ISATAH. 


THE text of the prophetic writings appears to afford very 
little justification for the theory which regards them as 
representing “ Notes of Discourses.” The utterances of the 
prophets were, to a great extent, suggested by special in- 
quiries, or particular occasions. Their style was, as a rule, 
concise, vigorous, pointed; it might be abundant, but 
seldom diffuse, and when most eloquent, then most sym- 
metrical; neither requiring nor admitting abbreviation. 
Even the prophecies of Ezekiel, which approach more nearly 
to the nature of set discourses, afford by their very repeti- 
tions the best proof that they have not suffered abridgment. 
In a few passages of Jeremiah (e.g., xxi. 11-14; xxv. 3, seq. ; 
Xxvi. 4-6; xxxiv. 21,22; xxxvii. 17) we have something 
like a summary or recapitulation; but these passages tend 
rather to illustrate the originality of those from which they 
are derived. The prophets delivered oracles; they did not 
preach sermons. 

This is the reality which underlies a second theory— 
Ewald’s theory of “ Fly-sheets.” But what was the ma- 
terial aspect of these documents? The answer is not far 
to seek. When we recollect that the Ten Words are repre- 
sented as inscribed on two tables of stone, and that Isaiah 
(viii. 1; ef. » 16, and xxx. 8) and Habakkuk (ii. 2, 3), 
registered their predictions upon tablets, we aré entitled to 
suppose that in many an unrecorded instance the uttered 
“Word of Jahveh” was thus preserved, circulated, and 
transmitted to posterity. The arrangement of the Deca- 
logue, and other laws contained in the “Book of the 
Covenant,” in pairs of pentads (Addis, Documents of the 
Hexateuch, Vol. I, p. 142. Cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture: 
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chap. vii., esp. pp. 260, 261), may point to the use of a 
diptych. Cf. Isaiah viii. 16, swp. cit.; Jer. xxxii. 10, 11, 
14; and Maunde Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Paleography, chap. ii., esp. pp. 18, 20, 25. 

The collected utterances of any prophet would thus 
exist, in the first instance, on a series of tablets, analogous, 
in some degree, to the Latin caudex. “ Plurium tabularum 
contextus caudex apud antiquos vocabatur; unde publicze 
tabule codices dicuntur.” How easily might members of 
the series become detached, displaced or lost! On the back 
or margin of such tablets matter more or less cognate to 
their proper contents might subsequently be inscribed. 
Sooner or later the whole series would be copied into a roll 
(Jer. xxxvi.), the “leaves” or columns of the latter in some 
measure corresponding to the faces of the original tablets. 
How far, if at all, these divisions of the written text might 
coincide with elements of the subject-matter, units of 
rhythmical form, and so with the paragraphs of the modern 
version, I must leave it for others to determine ; confining 
myself to the suggestion that in the hands of a skilled 
palwographer a measurement of the space occupied by com- 
ponent portions of the Hebrew text might sometimes 
prove a valuable aid to criticism, and afford a clue to the 
arrangement, or disorder, of the prophecies. 

Isaiah, in his long lifetime, may well have put forth more 
than one collection of his utterances. It is at least a pro- 
bable hypothesis that the earliest “Book of Isaiah” began 
with what is‘now chap. vi.; and that to this was originally 
prefixed the title, “The Vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, 
which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem”; which 
with an editorial date now occupies chap. i.1. When the 
later prologue replaced the earlier vision, the form of the 
title, we may suppose, was changed to that which now 
stands at the head of the second chapter. 

According to Duhm (apud Cheyne, JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, Vol. V., p. 298), the closing words of vi. 13 are an 
interpolation. And certainly the idea of “the holy seed ” 
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belongs to the age of Ezra (Ezr. ix. 2), rather than to that 
of Isaiah. The prophet would never have attached holiness 
to heredity. He had no occasion to contrast Jew and Gen- 
tile. His mind was rather occupied with a moral distinc- 
tion existing in Israel itself. But is any part of this verse 
genuine? One can understand a threat of extermination. 
And, on the other hand, we are familiar with the idea of 
“the remnant.” But why predict, first its survival, and 
then its destruction, as in the former part of this verse? Is 
not this a vaticiniwm ex eventu, a reference to the misfor- 
tunes which befell the returned exiles? (Ezra iv., etc.; Neh. 
i. 3, and perhaps Zech. xiv.). And how can this beginning 
be reconciled with the sequel ? 

Isaiah vi. 1-12 should, I think, be followed immediately 
by vii. 18-25. Verses 1-17 of the latter chapter are derived 
from another source, possibly from “the Book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah” (2 Kings xvi. 19). In 
chap. viii. the prophet still speaks in his own person as 
far as v. 18, which is the natural conclusion of the section ; 
but v.19 should perhaps follow v.15. It is possible that 
all which we have as yet considered should precede chap. ii. 
6. It would seem from viii. 16-19 that there “was a 
famine of hearing the words of Jahveh” (Amos viii. 11), 
as in the last days of Saul (1 Sam. xxviii. 6). In chap. ii. 
6 we have the reason. 

Chap. viii. 20 is perhaps spurious, being in part based on 
v. 16, and in part serving as an artificial link to connect 
wv. 16-19 with vv. 21, 22. In regard to the latter, two 
things, and two things only, seem clear. They have no 
relation to the rest of chap viii., but a very intimate one to 
chap. v. 30. I am led to the conclusion that the passage 
viii. 21-ix. 7 (in the English version) was at one time 
appended, by way of antithesis, to the eloquent termina- 
tion of chap. v. If we observe that the first part of v. 30 
is parallel to the preceding verse, and the second part 
to viii. 22, we shall be the more inclined to follow Dr. 
Siegfried and Canon Cheyne in transposing viii. 22 and 21. 
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Both verses appear to me to describe the sufferings and 
despair of a people carried into captivity. 

Cheyne (J. Q. R., IV., 565) arranges the text in this 
order :—v. 1-24; ix. 7-20; v. 26-30. | In Vol. V., p. 298, he 
quotes, with apparent approval, Duhm’s observation that 
“vy. 30 is a marginal gloss suggested by viii. 22.” Let us, 
then, for v. 30, swhstitute viii. 22, followed by viii. 21, and 
this by ix. 1-7. Referring chaps. vi. 1.-viii. 18, with the 
changes above indicated, to a position at the commencement 
of the book, the text from v. 1 to x. 4 will for the first 
time fall into a tolerable order; but, while there can be 
little doubt that x. 1-4 should be incorporated in chap. v., 
I regret the loss of v. 25 involved in the proposed arrange- 
ment, and I do not understand the necessity of removing 
ix. vv. 7-20 (8-21 Eng.) from their present place. But these 
verses need aclimax? We have it in x.5. The oracle 
which fills the latter part of chap. ix., when originally 
published, may very well have ended with the third occur- 
rence of its menacing refrain. In that early book of Isaiah 
which we are trying to reconstruct, it served to prepare 
the way for the prophecy next to be discussed. 

The section beginning at x. 5 has undergone both dis- 
placement and interpolation. The original order of the 
text may perhaps be restored approximately as follows :— 
x. 5-11, 12-15, 16-18 (33, 34), 19, 24-26; xvii. 12-14; 
x. 28-32; xiv. 24-27 (cf. Cheyne, J. Q. R., IV., 566; and on 
Duhm, V. 299). Chap. xiv. vv. 24, 25, explain why the 
invasion has been permitted which is so vividly described 
in x. 28-32. In chap. x. wv. 20-23 are very suspicious, 
and break the sequence of 5-19, 24-26. Verse 27 is, I 
think, spurious, and based on xiv. 25. The Messianic 
prophecy in xi. 1-9 is linked to that which precedes it by 
x. 33, 34, much in the same manner in which the similar 
utterance in ix. 1-7 is connected, as I suppose, with chap. v. 
by means of v. 30, viii. 22, and viii. 21. In neither case is 
the connection a strong one. In chap. x., w. 33, 34 are 
almost certainly misplaced, while, besides these and the 
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passage under discussion, all that intervenes between 
x. 28-32 and its natural sequel in xiv. 24-27 is undoubtedly 
exilic and post-exilic. 

Both ix. 1-7 and xi. 1-9 are, if Iam not mistaken, the 
work of the same hand, whether or no it be the hand of 
Isaiah. The Divine names borne by the royal child in 
ix. 6 are only explicable in the light of xi. 2. These 
passages taken together do plainly describe, I will not say 
an incarnation, but at least an avatar (see Monier- Williams, 
Hinduism, 8.P.C.K., p. 100 seg., esp. 103 ad fin.; and 
compare the heroes of Israel with those of India, Jud. 
xiii. 25, etc.; 1 Sam. x. 6, xi. 7, e¢ swpe). One may be 
excused a protest against the pedantry which degrades 
“ Father of Eternity” into “Giver of Booty,” and couples 
such a title with “ Prince of Peace.” 

But were these predictions the work of Isaiah? It is 
conceivable that the mind of the prophet should pass 
through the stage in which he and his own children, with 
their symbolic names, “are for signs and wonders from the 
Lorp of hosts which dwelleth in Mount Zion,” to the idea 
of a child, presumably of the house of David, whose 
birth and name should be a pledge of the protecting 
presence of Jahveh; and finally to the conception that 
such a child animated by his spirit should be destined to 
manifest the principles of his rule. It is also possible that 
this development came to pass more gradually, not in one 
but in a series of minds. It cannot be ,denied that the 
words of ix. 1 (cf. Ps. lxviii. 27), “In the former time... 
Galilee of the nations,” suggest a period later than that 
of Isaiah. Both the passages under discussion offer a 
curious contrast to ch. iii. 4, 12. In the first instance 
these ideal hopes may have been associated with the child 
Josiah, who at eight years of age was called to the throne 
by a popular movement, who ten years later became the 
agent of a prophetic Reformation, and who at least 
attempted to assert in some degree his authority over the 
former Northern Kingdom. (I may be allowed to refer to 
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what I have written on this subject, in defence of the 
genuineness of Jer. iii. 6-15, J. Q. R., VI. 278, 279.) But 
if Duhm be right in tracing allusions to ix. 1-6 (Heb.) 
in xxvi. 15a and xxxiii. 23 (J. Q. R., V. 298), and if we 
bear in mind Cheyne’s significant remark on ix. 6 (Last 
Words on Isaiah), “Such an elaborate sentence-name as 
Luzzatto supposes would not be natural in Isaiah’s time, 
though it might be in that of the writer of Chronicles,” 
the possibility of a much later date ought not to be excluded 
from our view. 

I have previously suggested that xi. 1-9 should be 
followed by ii. 2-4. The words which form the com- 
mencement of that noble passage “nowhere else occur at 
the beginning of a prophecy.” Nor can I find anywhere 
a position more appropriate than that above indicated. Note 
especially the connection between “my holy mountain ” in 
xi. 9 and “the mountain of the Lorp’s house” in ii. 2, 3 a ; 
between xi. 3, 4 and ii. 3b,4a; between xi. 6-9 and ii. 4b, c. 
The two passages are in a great measure parallel. It does 
not necessarily follow that both are of the same date. But 
* did they stand in juxtaposition, who would think of 
separating them? It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that both, and perhaps also ix. 1-7, are alike post-exilic. 

The last section of ch. xi., especially vv. 11, 15, 16, agrees 
with the end of ch. xix. (23-25) and that of ch. xxvii. (12, 
13), in the parallelism between Egypt and Assyria, which 
in xi. and xxvii. are regarded as places of exile whence 
Jahveh should recover the “remnant of his people,” the 
“outcasts of Israel,” the “dispersed of Judah” (xi. 11, 12; 
cp. xxvii. 12, 13). In the former passage we may 
note, beside the Deutero-Isaianic touch of the highway in 
v.16 (cp. xix. 28), the drought threatened to Nile and 
Euphrates (cp. xix., 5-8, and Jer. 1. 38). In ch. xxvii., 12, 
13, the “ flood of the River,” and the “ brook of Egypt” are 
merely put for the regions of which they formed the 
boundaries. The concluding reference to “the holy 
mountain at Jerusalem,” reminds one of xi. 9, and ii. 2, 3. 
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In the latter part of ch. xix., Egypt and Assyria appear 
in a new and strange light, associated with the people of 
Jahveh. This result appears to be reached by a series of 
steps, which may be traced from v. 16 onwards. Whoever 
will explain the allusions in xliii. 3, 4, and xlv. 14, will also 
enable us to understand those in xix. 16, 17,20, and perhaps 
in xviii. 7, with which should be compared Zeph. iii. 10. 
May we suppose that all these passages belong to the age 
of Cyrus ? 

Even at an earlier period, as we know from Jer. xl. 7 seq. 
(see esp. xliii. 5-7, 13, xliv. 1, 15, xlvi. 14), there existed in 
Egypt a numerous colony of Jewish refugees. We know 
the places of their settlement; Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, 
and the country of Pathros (cf. Is. xi. 13) ; perhaps also Beth- 
shemesh (cf. Isa. xix. 18). We are informed of the nature 
of their religion. It was that which characterised the mass 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries ; a cultus of Jahveh which did 
not exclude the traditional and popular worship of the 
Queen of Heaven. Far less was it likely to acknowledge 
the restrictions of Deuteronomy. Under these circumstances 
the erection of altar and pillar to Jahveh in Egypt (Is. xix. 
19) was probably a matter of course, unless indeed we are 
meant to understand that hereafter the obelisks of Heliopolis 
should be dedicated to the God of Israel. But this settle- 
ment contained within it at its origin a germ of better 
things: the influence of Jeremiah and his disciple Baruch. 
At a later period, it may be supposed, prophetic sanction 
for the sacrificial worship of Jahveh in exile, was devised in 
the passage before us, and justified by the hope of conver- 
sion for Egypt and Assyria. In this connection, Ps. lxviii. 
31 should also be compared. 

It may be worth while to note that the genuineness of 
the reference to Asherim and Sun-images, which has been 
thought to imply a pre-exilic date for xxvii. 9, appears to 
be as doubtful as that of a similar clause in xvii. 8. Both 
may be due to the hand of a later student of the text 
(cf .2 Chr. xiv. 5, xvii. 6). Isaiah xvii. 6 also presents a 
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suspicious resemblance to vi. 13 and xxvii. 12. That xi. 10 
is merely a gloss has been formerly suggested (J. Q. R., 
V., 348). Chap. xii. may, with considerable probability, be 
ascribed to the writer of the very similar passages in xxiv.- 
xxvi. Chap. xiii. 1 belongs to a group of unauthentic and 
inappropriate titles which are only important as marking 
a stage in the history of the book. It is very remarkable 
that with this sole exception, we have, as yet, met with no 
express reference to Babylon. Nor in chap. xiii. 2-13—a 
description of the day of Jahveh, which exhibits a certain 
resemblance to the commencement of chap. xxiv., and a 
closer analogy to xxxiv.—is Babylon ever mentioned. 
After verse 13 follows, not a transition, but a complete 
hiatus. In the first part of the chapter the execution of 
Jahveh’s judgment is still future. In verse 14, Babylon is 
already fallen. But nowhere is its fall described. Either an 
important passage is lost, or the text is wrongly arranged. 
As it stands, we are left to conjecture the subject of verse 14. 

This group of prophecies might perhaps be arranged as 
follows :—xii., xiv. 1-21, xiii. 14-22, xiii. 2-13. The con- 
cluding verses of chap. xiv. are parallel to xiii. 14-22, and 
might be omitted without much loss. Both passages offer 
points of contact with chap. xxxiv. 

It is with some hesitation that I suggest a more startling 
alternative, which yet in an investigation of possibilities 
should not be altogether overlooked, namely, that the 
two parts of Isaiah xiii. might serve as prologue and 
epilogue to the great prophecy against Babylon contained 
in Jer. 1., li, with which, beyond all question, they are very 
closely connected. (It is not safe to asswme the priority of 
Isaiah xiii.). On this hypothesis the first part of the 
chapter in Isaiah (xiii. 2-13) would be followed by Jer. 1. 2; 
the second part (vv. 14-22) would be attached to the proper 
conclusion of Jer. li. 44 (“and the nations shall not flow 
together any more unto him”), thus supplying a subject to 
v. 14 (ef. Jer. li. 6-9). I need not repeat what I have 
said in Studies in the Book of Jeremiah, on chaps. 1., li, 
VOL. VIL. 11 
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It is, however, natural to compare Isaiah xiv. 1, 2 with Jer. 
1. 4-7, 17-20, ete. But there is at least one noteworthy 
difference. The passages in Jer. 1. are marked by the 
parallelism of Israel and Judah. Isaiah xiv., vv. 1, 2, agree 
with chap. xl. seg., in that of Israel and Jacob. Nor is 
there anything in Jer. 1, li, like the prediction in Isaiah 
xiv. 1b (cf. lvi. 36). On the whole, the commencement of 
Isaiah xiv., unlike the preceding chapter, is related to the 
Second Isaiah rather than the Second Jeremiah. 

Gathering here and there gleanings from the wide field 


in which so many able reapers are at work,I would suggest - 


that in xxiv., verses 13-16 should be transferred to the end 
of the chapter, where they would afford a natural transi- 
tion to xxv. At the close of xxxiii. the greater part of 
v. 21 (“ But in the place of broad rivers and streams [scilicet 
Babylon] there shall go,” etc.), and the whole of verse 23 
appear to me interpolated in an earlier text. One of the 
easiest and greatest improvements in the arrangement of 
the book would be the simple omission of chapters xxxvi.- 
xxxix. The variations from the text of Kings should be 
noted in that book, and the Psalm of Hezekiah printed as 
an appendix to it. The result of this change would be to 
bring Isa. xxxv. into immediate juxtaposition with chap. 
xl, to which it is so intimately related. More than one 
place might be found for it in the great prophecy of Israel’s 
restoration. We need only recognise that it is properly an 
integral part of that work, from which it has unfortunately 
become detached. Another passage in the same case may 
be found, as I have formerly pointed out, in lxvi. 7-13. But 
I omitted to notice its most interesting feature. It describes 
the first arrival at Jerusalem of the returned exiles, among 
whom was, in all probability, the Evangelical Prophet 
himself. It might fitly be assigned to a position following 
chap. xlix., and if the prophecies of the Second Isaiah 
were arranged in chronological sequence, it should mark the 
point of transition from the Babylonian to the Palestinian 
chapters. (See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, II, 315). 
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After 1. 1-3 there is an evident hiatus, and a new section 
commences at verse 4. A more natural sequel may be found 
in chap. lix., which begins with a reply to the question 
asked in 1. 2. 

4 I do not know whether the fluctuating conception of the 
Servant of Jahveh has ever been illustrated from that of 
Piers Plowman. Professor Skeat, according to a review of 
his edition in the Academy for January 29th, 1887, by Mr. 
Henry Bradley, says that, in the early part of the poem, 
Piers “is a blameless ploughman, and a guide to men who 
are seeking the shrine of Truth”; afterwards he is Jesus ; 
Christ ; and, later still, he “denotes the whole Christian 
body.” And then the reviewer proceeds to criticise and 
explain the seeming confusion, with the saying that Piers 
represents “the ideal humanity.” May we say in like 
manner that the Servant of Jahveh now represents the 
actual, and now the ideal Israel; not exactly the pious 
“kernel of the nation,” but rather the nation viewed in its 
ideal aspect, its religious character, its prophetic destiny ; 
and so also represents at times the individual prophet, and, 
at times, the ideal of the office which he is called upon to 
fulfil? Between these four conceptions there is no necessary 
inconsistency ; rather they serve to supplement and correct 
each other. 

As the whole great prophecy has a distinct exordium 
in chap. xl, so it has an appropriate close in chap, 
lxii. But the actual termination (Ixii. 12), though admit- 
ting comparison with that of Ezek. xlviii., is not quite 
so effective; and the magnificent fragment which follows 
(xiii. 1-6) is evidently separated from its proper context. 
Happily these defects allow a complete remedy. Chap. lxiii., 
f vv. 1-6, which, as Graetz points out (J. Q. R., IV. p. 6), bear 
no especial reference to Edom, should simply change places 
with lix. 19-21. The last clause of lix. 18 is an obvious 
editorial addition, intended to supply a link between wv. 
18 and 19. The close relation between lix. 15 b-18 a and 
Ixiii. 1-6 is indisputable. The originality and the correct 
112 
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position of lix. 19,20 may be open to doubt. But when 
once indicated, it can hardly, I think, be questioned, that 
in lix. 21 we have the fitting conclusion of the entire 
prophecy, the final promise of Jahveh to Israel. In a 
sense it has been fulfilled. 

Grey HuBERT SKIPWITH. 





Note on the order of the text in Hosea i.-iii. 


I wish to supplement what I have previously said upon 
this subject (J. Q. R., VI. 298) by the further suggestion that 
chap. iii. should itself be transferred to a position immediately 
following i. 9. There is no doubt that chap. i. should 
terminate at this point; and there is clearly a break 
between the narrative which thus concludes, and the plead- 
ing which begins at ii. 2(Eng.). On the other hand, the 
second narrative (in chap. iii.) would follow naturally at 
the end of the first; while, as the text now stands, I think 
every reader must have felt a sense of bathos in turning 
from chap. ii. to chap. iii, And in this way the position 
of the three verses which stand after i. 9, can be accounted 
for consistently with the hypothesis previously suggested, 
that with two exceptions (i. 10 6 and ii. 1, Eng.) they should 
follow chap. ili.; the two exceptions being glosses on 
i. 9. 

It may be proper to add (March, 1895) that the foregoing 
Gleanings from the Book of Isaiah, as well as Studies in the 
Book of Jeremiah, were written in the opening months of 
1894, so that I had not the opportunity of consulting any 
more recent work. With regard to Is. xl. I have ventured 
to put a query, which still remains unanswered, in The 
Academy, for February 2nd, 1895 (p. 105, col. 3). 
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FLORILEGIUM PHILONIS:.' 


My object this evening is to say something about Philo to those who 
know a little about him already. I am not going to tell you the 
ordinary things about his life and environment which you will find in 
every text book, nor shall I attempt the slightest account of his 
philosophical system as a whole. If anybody has casually read 
Principal Drummond’s book on Philo, he will follow my lecture the 
better, but he will not necessarily find it superfluous or wearisome 
unless he has read that admirable work four or five times through. 
Let me say at once about Dr. Drummond’s book how much I owe to 
it. I have only one fault to find, and that is on the score of brevity. 
It is much too short. All we have is well worth having, but we want 
a good deal more which we have not got. I hope a considerably 
enlarged edition may appear before long. 

Do not then expect even an outline of Philo’s system. But, on the 
other hand, I will not confine myself to vague generalities. Philo is 
so strange and curious a writer that he lends himself 
to this method of treatment very sari You can PR iy 
moralise about that fusion of Greek and Hebrew Essay. 
ideas of which, on a large and philosophic scale, he 
is the greatest and most important illustration; you can make sage 
deductions upon his failure to influence the development of Judaism, 
or wise reflections upon his influence on Christian theology; you can 
laugh at his extraordinary methods of exegesis, and contrast his alle- 
gorical explanations and Scriptural difficulties with other and perhaps 
better solutions in modern times ; you can show how he attempted a union 
of irreconcilable opposites, and in accordance with your own opinions 
you can point the moral and adorn your tale. 

My object is far simpler. It is merely to pick out and arrange 
from the great mass of the Philonic writings certain salient thoughts 
and sentences which seem worthy of notice and recollection. If I had 
dared, I would have called my lecture, “ Tit-Bits from Philo.” Jn 
another generation I should have said, “Elegant Extracts.” Though 
letting Philo speak mainly for himself, I shall string my extracts together 
upon a thread of my own; but the thread will not be systematic or 
philosophical. 

Before I begin, however, I should like, after all, to have just two or 
three minutes for moralising and general remarks. 

I dare say I shall often quote admiringly some statements of Philo 





' A Lecture delivered before the Jews’ College Literary Society on 
February 10th, 1895. 
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which are not Philo’s at all, I do not mean that he did not write them, 
but that he borrowed them, perhaps consciously, 

Philo = the — from some other philosopher. It is not merely that 

aaa his doctrine of the Logos is based upon Heracleitean 
and Stoic teaching. In almost every part of his religious and ethical 
writings he is under obligations to the Greeks. Philo, moreover, had 
read and used the works of many philosophers which have since been 
lost, and scholars are beginning to investigate his writings as a possible 
source for the knowledge of these half-forgotten treatises. When Cohn 
and Wendland have given us a critical edition of Philo’s text, their 
successors in the same field may use that text for an annotated edition 
in which the extent of Philo’s philosophic indebtedness will be fully 
revealed. 

It was to the purpose to say that here because most of what we admire 
in Philo to-day is fundamentally Greek rather than fundamentally 
Hebrew. It is Greek philosophy, coloured, modified, transfigured by 
Hebraism. 

Different readers will naturally be arrested by different passages, and 
one man’s Florilegium Philonis would differ from another’s. On the 
whole, it is just to say that Philo improves on nearer acquaintance. 
Large tracts will always remain dull, arid and of no present-day value. 
But certainly the oases in his desert are better and more numerous than 
would appear at first sight. In the middle of a rhetorical and unattrac- 
tive passage we often come across some striking idea or phrase, and if 
anyone desires to make a collection of these, it is dangerous for him to 
read too carelessly even the most uninviting sections. On the other 
hand, these striking phrases and ideas have sometimes a peculiar disap- 
pointment of their own. We feel now and then as if Philo let them 
escape him unawares, as if he were unconscious of his own merits. 
When he seems just on the point of developing something of lasting 
value, as often as not the fine idea is not worked out, and the telling 
phrase is succeeded by a mass of platitudes or aridities. Still, that is no 
reason why these isolated gems should not be rescued from their un- 
attractive surroundings. 

If Philo is often striking, it does not follow that he is helpful. Nor 
is that which is striking, even in the ethical and religious sphere, of 
necessity available for homiletical ends. But it may be striking all the 
same. It is, moreover, in grand generalities that Philo excels; his 
ethical details are few and disappointing. 

His readers must remember two things more. Professor Jowett has 
said that “no one can duly appreciate the Dialogues of Plato who has 

not a sympathy with mysticism.” Now the same 

Sen and warning applies to Philo. In spite of his lack 
ysticism. $ ages ‘ Agger 

of poctic sensibility and proportion, Philo is deeply 
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imbued with the characteristic yearnings and qualities of the mys- 
tic. It was partly through him and his school that mysticism of 
a very pronounced type became a prevailing force in the last great 
manifestation of Greek philosophy. Not a few, then, of the passages 
which I shall quote, just because they are mystic, will appeal to some, 
and seem vague or foolish to others. 

A second point is this. Rhetorical and long-winded as Philo is, 
far-fetched and turgid as his language, he was, nevertheless, tremen- 
dously in earnest. And that about which he is in 
earnest will seem a little strange and remote to many Pc il 
excellent persons. It is, to put it briefly, the know- 
ledge of God. That is his quest. Most people are perhaps too sure 
about God’s existence to trouble themselves very much about knowing 
him. Such a quest lies outside their lives and is unfarailiar to them. 
But Philo is desperately anxious to know all that he can about the nature 
of God. It is a religious passion with him, and yet he seeks this know- 
ledge by philosophic means. Even if he ends in ecstasy, his road thither 
lies through metaphysics. But the truly religious - 
man realises now that the knowledge or vision of ad 
God is rarely to be attained on these lines. “The eeetnmnaones 
upright shall behold God’s face. The pure in heart shall see God. He 
judged the cause of the poor and the needy—was not this to know me, 
saith the Lord?” It is curious that both in the Rabbinic and Alexan- 
drian developments of Judaism, there should be a note of false intel- 
lectualism. “An empty-headed man cannot be a sin-fearing man, nor 
can an ‘ignorant person be pious.” So said Hillel ; but the man of true 
religion knows better. Philo, too, speaks scornfully of the ‘“ common 
herd,” to not one of whom has been granted a share in true life.'' But, 
though he does not understand that the only—or would it be humbler to 
say, the surest—pathway to God leads through the gates of goodness, 
and though he does not appreciate the fact that for goodness wisdom is 
not essential, these defects do not make his own yearning for the know- 
ledge of God less earnest and real. 

Unfortunately for him, while he failed to realise the efficacy of good- 
ness in the knowledge of God, he was also sceptical about the power of 
wisdom as a method by which to reach the goal. 

He wants to know God 4 have an intellectual te perp aye apn “a 
’ s his quest, 
of his veritable nature, to draw near to his sovereign but God is 
reality. But he is also convinced that God inthe | ‘knowable. 
fulness and essence of his being cannot be known by man. The creature 
cannot grasp the Creator. If he could be fully known, God would not 
be God, and man would not be man. We know in part, but in part only. 





‘1.611. The references are to the pages of Mangey. 
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Why God is not fully knowable, and what aspects of him may never- 
theless be known, can be read in the books about Philo, and I am not 
going into these matters here. On the one hand, there is the theory of 
the Logos and the divine Powers ; on the other, the God-like reason of 
man. All I want to point out is that both elements of Philo’s philosophy, 
the constant yearning to know God and the abiding conviction that God 
is unknowable, are alike absent from the mind of average humanity. 
At least they are not perpetually present in our consciousness. Apart, 
therefore, from the difficulty of his subject, we cannot properly 
appreciate Philo without an effort. 

One word more. God is unknowable. But since, to Philo, the Pen- 


tateuch contains all truth, this truth is in the Pentateuch. Yet the. 


Pentateuch contains ali sorts of very specific statements about God. 
You know how Philo deals with these statements. They are allegories 
or accommodations. But not all of them. The ethical statements are 
true as they stand. Hence the ethical perfection of God has to be fitted 
in with Philo’s philosophic agnosticism. How this is done is luminously 
explained by Dr. Drummond. 

And as I have come to speak of Philo’s conception of God, let me 
start my Florilegium at this point. That conception as a connected 
whole can be learnt from the text-books. I give only detached frag- 
ments of it which contain some striking phrase, expression, or idea. I 
may add that where I am able to make use of Dr. Drummond’s trans- 
lations I have freely done so. This has been more frequently the case 
in the earlier than in the later portions of my essay, for my first excerpts 
about Philo’s conception of the Divine nature are almost all quoted by 
Dr. Drummond. 

One of Philo’s ideas about God which appeals to us most strongly, 
though we can hardly get any very clear realisation of it into our minds, 

is that of the Divine ubiquity. Philo is very 
a emphatic on this point. Those who take the Paradise 
story literally are guilty of impiety. Such a mytho- 
logical tale (svorotia) should not even enter our minds. Why should God 
plant a paradise? “ For not even the entire universe would be an adequate 
home for him, for he is a place to himself, and full of himself and 
sufficient to himself, filling and containing all other things, which are de- 
ficient and desert and empty, but himself being contained by nothing else, 
as being himself one and the whole.”! And again, “ He has reached 
everywhere, he looks to the ends, he has filled the universe, and of him 
not even the smallest thing is desert.” ? 
Like many of us to-day, Philo is desperately anxious to maintain, and 





' Ty. 52 (Dr. II. 29). ? J, 220 (Dr. II. 42). 
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if possible, to explain at once the transcendence and the immanence of 
God. Thus, for example, he can be regarded either 


as everywhere or as nowhere ; “nowhere, because The Lege seal 
he generated place along with the bodies which Suaemneneh of 
occupy it, and we may not assert that that which God. 


has made is contained in any of the things pro- 
duced ; everywhere, because having stretched his powers through earth 
and water, air and heaven, he has left no part of the universe desert, 
but, having collected all things together, made them fast with invisible 
bonds, that they might never be dissolved.”! “God,” he tells us else- 
where, “is not in time or place, but above them both, for having all 
created things under himself, he is contained by nothing, but is outside 
of all. And yet, though above and outside creation, he has, none the 
less, filled creation (rov xéopov) with himself.”? The analogy of the 
human mind to the human body does not properly apply to the 
relation of God to the world, for we have not created our bodies, but 
God has created the world. ‘He does not only penetrate through and 
pass beyond the universe by his mind, but also by his essence.” § 
There is only one sense in which he who is “not only here but there 
and elsewhere and everywhere,” may be said to be more in one place 
than in another. It is not that, like a body, he occupies one place 
by leaving another, but that he uses an “intensive motion.‘ Philo, 
as Dr. Drummond says, seems to mean that “though God remains 
immovable in his omnipresence, yet his power may be manifested with 
varying intensity in different places, just as he is said to dwell in the 
purified soul as in a house, because his watchful providence is most 
conspicuous there.” 5 

Philo’s views respecting the transcendence and immanence of God 
may be profitably compared with the theology of the Stoics and of 
Aristotle. Whereas most workers come to Philo from the Greeks, 
Jewish students may perhaps come to the Greeks through Philo. 
Though this would be to reverse the order of time and logical sequence, 
it would be very interesting to know the impression which Philo 
made upon an open-eyed and open-minded student who knew his 
Old Testament and his Talmud, but was unacquainted with Greek 
philosophy. 

Philo considers the Deity to be as much above the limitations of 
time as he is above the limitations of space. This conception is not 
profitable for any except professed students of philosophy, and I will 
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only quote a part of one passage, which has been also specially dwelt 
upon by Dr. Drummond. “God is the creator of time ..... nothing 
is future to him, to whom the limits of time are subjected, for his life 
is not time, but eternity, the archetype and pattern of time. And in 
eternity nothing is either past or future, but only present.”! Very 
similar is a passage in Plutarch: “ We must not say of God that he 
was or willbe... .. but only that he is. And he is not in regard to 
time, but to changeless and timeless eternity, in which there is no after 
or before, sooner or later. For God being one, by one now has filled 
the * ver ss In him is no ‘has been’ or ‘ will be,’ he is without 
beginning and without end.” ? 
The Omnipresent Deity is naturally conceived as supremely perfect.: 
Here the philosopher agrees with the humblest believer. But Philo 
expands and interprets this idea of perfection in 
aaa more than one interesting way. Using a well- 
‘ known term in Greek philosophy, he declares that 
God is all sufficing to himself (atrapxéoraros éavr@). “He is full of 
himself and sufficient for himself, both before creation and after it. 
For he is changeless, and needs no other thing at all, for all things are his, 
but he does not belong to anything.”* The reasons because of which 
finite beings need other finite beings such as themselves do not apply 
to God, for he possesses all things in himself by the infinite resources 
of his manifold nature. “ He is all the most precious things to himself, 
kindred, relation, friend, virtue, blessedness, happiness, knowledge, 
understanding, beginning, end, whole, all, judge, opinion, counsel, law, 
action, sovereignty.” This rather incongruous list of the Divine 
perfections is characteristic of the wilder or more unrestrained 
moments of Philo’s style. Rhetorical, but yet more reasonable is the 
following : “God is the first good, all beautiful, blessed and happy, or, 
if one is to speak the truth, he is better than the good, happier than 
happiness, more beautiful than beauty, more blessed than blessedness, 
and whatever is more perfect than these.” 5 
As all things are God’s and the apparent possessions of the 
creature are but temporary gifts and loans, Philo insists that “God 
is the only true citizen (modirns), while all created beings are 
sojourners and strangers.”® Whatever is most desired and excellent 
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in humanity, Philo essays to prove is only fully realised in God. 
Thus, for instance, ‘“‘God alone is the most absolute and real peace, 
but begotten and corruptible matter is all continual war.”! Again, 
“‘God alone truly feasts. For he alone rejoices and alone is glad and 
alone has good cheer, and to him alone does it belong to keep peace 
unmixed with war. He is without pain and without fear and un- 
participant of evils, unyielding, unharmed, unwearied, full of pure 
blessedness. His nature is most perfect, or rather God is himself 
the summit and end and boundary of blessedness, sharing in nothing 
else with a view to his own improvement, but communicating what 
is peculiarly his own to all individual beings from the fountain of 
the beautiful, himself.”? These descriptions of the Divine nature 
might profitably be compared and contrasted with the striking con- 
ception of God’s character and life in the twelfth book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. Aristotle is more guarded and restrained in bis language : 
his notion of the Divine blessedness restricts itself to the intellectual 
ideal of pure thought, feeding, as it were, upon itself ; but he, too, 
as Schwegler points out, is roused out of his customary and severe 
serenity by the conception of the infinite bliss of him from whom 
“heaven and nature depend.” 

Aristotle, on the other hand, removes God farther from the world 
than Philo. The Aristotelian God, whose own eternal activity is a 
vénots vonoews, pure thought returning upon atself, 
may be the Prime Motor of the world, but lives oo go to 
his independent life. But Philo’s God is not only ivan 
a God of thought but also a God of goodness ; and, therefore, though 
Philo may theoretically describe his life as the same both before 
creation and after it, we can hardly conceive the God of Philo as ever 
existing without a universe on which to manifest the creative and 
moral aspects of his many-sided Being. Indeed, Philo asserts God to 
be always creating. ‘God never ceases to create, but as it is the 
property of fire to burn, and of snow to cause cold, so also it is the 
property of God to create.”* But this ceaseless activity is consonant 
with the idea of absolute rest. Rest merely means the absence of 
fatigue, and if you can imagine a perpetual work combined with 
absolute freedom from effort and weariness, you would have combined 
in a single conception the idea of activity and the idea of repose. This 
is precisely the case with God. “God alone truly rests, but his rest is 
not inactivity-——since the cause of all is by nature active, and never 
ceases from creating the most beautiful things—but the most unlaborious 
energy, without distress, and with amplest ease.”’4 
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The real cause of creation could be conceived as inherent in the 
necessities of the Divine nature. God being as naturally creative as 
fire is “ naturally hot,” he must always have objects 
The cause of = on which to exercise his providence and his good- 
creation. ‘ 
ness. Philo, however, does not venture to go 
as far as this, which would be an infringement upon the Divine 
avrapxeca—upon God’s all-sufficiency to himself. ‘“ Why, then, did he 
create that which was not before? Because he was good and boun- 
teous.”! For “ God creates nothing for himself, for he needs nothing ; 
but he creates everything for the creature who is in need of receiving 
it.”? Miiller has pointed out that, though Philo himself quotes a 
famous passage in Plato’s Timeus, to the effect that God made the 
world because he was good, and desired that “all things should be as 
like himself as they could be,” yet God’s goodness probably meant to 
Plato something different from what it meant to Philo.’ To Philo God’s 
goodness is essentially ethical. It is equivalent to God’s grace, which 
he also repeatedly declares to be the cause of creation. Thus he says, 
“For the just man seeking the nature of all things makes this one most 
excellent discovery, that all things are due to the grace of God. 
Creation can give nothing, for it owns nothing. To God alone grace is 
native. To those who ask the origin of creation, one could most rightly 
reply that it is the goodness and grace of God which he bestowed on 
the race which is after his image. For all that is in the universe and 
the universe itself are the gift and bounty and grace of God.”‘ The 
inherent necessity of the Divine nature to display creative beneficence 
is clearly indicated in another passage, where Philo says: “ All is due to 
God’s grace, though nought is worthy of it ; but God looked to his own 
eternal goodness, and considered that to do good befitted bis own 
blessed and happy nature.’’> 
So far as to creation in general. As to the gloomier side of it, 
Philo has nothing to say worth repeating. His championship of the 
Divine providence, and his explanations of evil in the De Providentia, 
assuming that this treatise has been proved genuine by Wendland, are 
little more than excerpts from the Stoics, and show no trace of having 
been transfigured in the process of adoption.6 They are, therefore, 
valuable as throwing light on Stoical doctrine, but give us little 
or nothing specifically characteristic of Philo. In one passage else- 
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where he just touches upon the question why the perfect God 
produced an imperfect world. Is the inanimate world--is even the 
body, the source of so much evil, if not evil itself—created by the 
goodness of God? Philo does not venture to say that God created 
what seems to us evil; but he does say that inanimate nature, as 
well as all living things, were made by: God’s goodness, and not merely 
by the sheer exercise of irresponsible authority : “ For the manifestation 
of the better there was necessary the creation and existence of the 
worse ; but both are due alike to the power of the same goodness, 
namely, to God.” ! 

As regards the ethical perfections of God, Philo does not, or cannot, 
go beyond the utterances of the Prophets and the Psalter. A few 
passages are perhaps worthy of notice. God, as 
Ruler and Lord of the Universe, and as endowed God’s goodness. 
with free will, has the power of doing good and the 
power of doing harm; but his willis only to do good. When he is 
called Everlasting God, this implies that he gives his gifts, not on some 
occasions only, or intermittently, but always and unceasingly, that he 
adds grace to grace and blessing to blessing, in an inexhaustible and 
continuous supply. Elsewhere he says, “God is not a salesman 
(rwAnrnp), lowering the price (émevvifwr) of his own possessions, but the 
bestower of all things, pouring forth the ever-flowing fountains of 
favours, not desiring a recompense ; for neither is he in need himself, 
nor is any created thing competent to bestow a gift in return.”3 He 
has a fine conceit about God’s mercy : “In order that mankind may 
continue to exist, he mingles mercy with judgment, and he not only 
pities after he has judged, but he judges after he has pitied, for with 
him pity is older than judgment, seeing that he knows those who are 
worthy of punishment, not after judgment but before it.” 

As God is the cause of good, and of good only, Philo is rather 
uneasy in his mind on the subject of Divine punishment and retribution. 
He vacillates. Punishment—even if regarded as a 
corrective, and therefore as a good—has yet in it Theory of 
some resemblance or imitation of evil (rd pupnAdfov Divine benefits 

: yes and punishments. 
dyadov Kxaxg, 7) tiywpia). Hence its execution is 
entrusted to certain subordinate ministers and agents, even as man 
himself, because a creature who can choose evil as well as good, was 
not fashioned by God alone.’ Thus, when the calamitous and evil 
aspect of “punishment” is considered, Philo tends to dissociate it from 
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God (as if the problem of evil were made one whit easier by any hypo- 
thesis of ministering angels or opposing devils) ; when he looks upon 
it as a good, he tends to take it up into the sum of the Divine forces, 
which are themselves aspects or manifestations of God’s nature and 
being. In such moods he does not hesitate to speak of the punishing 
powers of God, because they merge with the Divine beneficence. 
“Perhaps,” he says, ‘we should include the punitive among the bene- 
ficent powers, not merely because they are parts of laws—and law is 
made up of two parts, the honour of the good, and the punishment of the 
wicked—but because punishment often admonishes and makes temperate 
the sinners themselves, and if not them, at least their associates. For 
the punishments of others make the ordinary race of men better, for 
they fear to suffer the like.” ! But no one can say that this is very original 
or suggestive. 

He is more interesting on the theory that both God’s grace and his 
punishments are proportionate to the nature which has to enjoy the one 
or to suffer the other. Thus he says, “The Creator, knowing the 
natural weakness of created things, does not desire to benefit or chastise 
them to the limits of his own power, but only according to the power 
which he sees in those who are to partake of either punishment or bene- 
faction.”* Inthe creation of man, God did not look to “the greatness 
of his own graces—for these are boundless and not to be circumscribed 
—but to the capacities of the recipient. For the creature cannot receive 
in the same proportion that God can give; for his powers exceed 
measure. But the creature being too weak to receive of his gifts, would 
have sunk under the burden, if God had not meted out his benefits in 
due proportion and measure suitable to each.” Another ingenious idea 
of his is that even a constant series of benefits would cause surfeit and 
irritation. The same thought, on a higher plane, is hinted at by Tenny- 
son: “God fulfils himself in many ways, Lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world.” “Therefore God restrains a first kind of benefits 
lest the recipients should be satiated with them and grow wanton, and 
dispenses a second sort instead of the first, and then a third instead of 
the second, and in general, new kindnesses in the place of old, some- 
times different and sometimes the same. For the creature is never 
wholly without a share in God’s graces, for otherwise he would utterly 
be destroyed, but it cannot endure them in one plentiful and abundant 
rush.” 4 

There is also found a further application of the idea to man’s 
knowledge of God. Here the student will at once notice a parallel to 
a favourite notion of some modern theologians, that God’s revelation 
of himself is gradual and proportionate. Thus, in answer to the 
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urgent request of Moses, “ Show me thyself,” God replies, “I can but 
reveal what it is possible for you to receive. Human nature cannot 
attain to a full knowledge of the Divine being.”! And elsewhere 
Philo remarks, “God does not pronounce his oracles (ypnopoi) in 
proportion to the greatness of his own eloquence (Acyidrns), but to 
the power of those who are to be helped by them.” ? 

Though these sayings of Philo need adaptation to the expanded 
thought of our own time, they are undeniably sugyestive. Not 
less so are some of his notions about the Biblical 
anthropomorphisms. These too, according to Philo, Biblical Anthro- 


are an accommodation to human weakness and t procpi omageee 
human needs. He frequently observes that there purpose. 


are two apparently contradictory statements in the 

Scripture about God : “ He is as man,” “ He is not as man,” of which 
the second is truer than the first. Yet the first is the basis of many 
Biblical sayings. The general reason for this is the familiar one, 
that man, if he wishes to allege anything about God beyond the 
mere fact of his existence, cannot avoid human analogies. ‘“ We 
cannot,” says Philo, “ get out of ourselves, and so we get our conceptions 
of the uncreated God from our own attributes.”* At the same time 
this human incapacity is made to subserve a purpose of instruction. 
“ We cannot constantly store up in our soul the verse, so worthy of the 
Cause, ‘God is not as man,’ so as to escape all anthropomorphic 
expressions ; but generally participating in the mortal, and unable to 
think of anything apart from ourselves, or to escape from our own 
destinies, sunk in the mortal like snails, and wrapt in a ball like 
hedgehogs round ourselves, we form our thoughts both about the 
Blessed and Incorruptible and about ourselves, shrinking from the 
absurdity of statement, that the Divine is in the human shape, but 
setting up agair the‘impiety in fact, that he is subject to human passions 
Therefore we attribute to him hands, feet, ingress, egress, enmities, 
alienations, wrath,—parts and passions inappropriate to the Cause.” 4 
Among these “ parts and passions,” Philo reckons the oath. The Bible 
makes God swear in order that it may both “confute and console our 
weakness.” That is to say, we shall believe an oath among ourselves 
the better, if God himself is supposed to employ it. But more 
specifically Philo limits the notion of anthropomorphisms to those terms 
which speak of God as angry and jealous, or to those which seem 
designed to threaten and terrify. Expressions which rouse our fear he 
regards as entirely educational, and his observations about them are 
curious and suggestive. 
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There are some men, he says, so dull in nature (dpBdeis) that they 
cannot form any conception of God without a body. We must be 
content if such persons can be restrained from sin 
Confusion of low }y the fear produced through anthropomorphic 
intelligence with ee i rae 
low morality, descriptions of God." Philo thus characteristically 
associates a low intellectual conception of the Divine 
nature with an imperfect morality and an imperfect service of God. In 
another elaborate passage he insists that passions such as anger or regret 
are wholly inapplicable and foreign to the Divine nature. That they are 
found in the Pentateuch is for the object of “ admonishing those who 
could not otherwise be brought to a sober frame of mind 
(cwhpoviterda).” Philo can no more sever truth from goodness than 
error from moral evil. They who, by defect of nature or education, 
cannot “see acutely ” into the “ true mysteries” of God are “ intractable 
and foolish servants” in practical life. They cannot be helped by 
truth, for they are unable to appreciate it. Let them learn, unwillingly, 
through false terrors, by fear. The “ passions and diseases ” of the soul 
are at once intellectual and moral. To Philo, no less than to the author 
of the Fourth Gospel, the two are inextricably blended together. He 
cannot distinguish the one from the other, so that two things which to 
ourselves seem wholly alien are identical to him. These mental and 
moral diseases (for they are both in one) could best be healed if Moses 
represented God “ as using threats and indignation and inexorable wrath 
and weapons for attack upon evil-doers, for thus only is the fool 
admonished.” And then, just as he has connected anthropomorphic 
beliefs with the fear of God, so he proceeds to connect the love of God 
with the truer, more spiritual conception of the Divine nature. “ With 
the two fundamental assertions, God is as man, and God is not as man, 
two other fundamental principles seem closely interwoven and akin: 
fear and love. For all the exhortations to piety by means of the laws 
depend either on the fear or on the love of God. To those, then, who 
do not in thought ascribe to God either part or passion of man, but 
worthily honour him on account of himself alone, love is most 
appropriate, but to all others, fear.” * 
In spite of these divisions Philo makes no absolute chasm and gulf 
between man and man. He had the philosopher’s customary contempt 
for the vulgar herd, he bewails the infinite number 
But no of bad men and the paucity or even absence of the 
absolute gulf é 
or difference 200d (I. 64, 585, 611), but he does not anywhere 
of kind imply that there is any natural or predetermined 
BE barrier by which those who, in his own language, 
are the servants of the body may not become 
servants of the soul. ‘ Every man,” he says, “as regards his mind, is 
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related to the Divine reason, for he is an impress or fragment or 
radiance of that blessed nature”! If it be asked why this privi- 
lege was conferred upon man, whose mixed and earthy composition 
was apparently unworthy of so high a distinction, and who often 
uses it to such ignoble ends, Philo replies that “God being boun- 
tiful loves to bestow good on all men, even on those who are not 
perfect, urging them to the desire and attainment of virtue. So 
he displays his exceeding wealth of riches, which suffice even for 
those who will gain no great benefit from them. Hence he has made 
no soul barren (dyovos) of good, even if the use of good be impossible 
to some.”* Elsewhere he says: “The powers of God are ubiquitous 
not merely for the benefit of pre-eminent men, but also of those who 
seem to be insignificant. To them, too, God gives what harmonises 
with the capacity and measure of their souls, for he measures out 
with equal rule what is proportionate to each.” * None are of necessity 
quite shut out from a glimpse of the Highest. “Who is there so 
without reason and soul, as never, either voluntarily or involuntarily, to 
conceive a notion of God? For a sudden apparition (g¢avracia) of the 
good frequently flits past even the wickedest, but they cannot retain or 
keep a hold on it. For it quickly passes away from those who have come 
to dwell with it when they have lived beyond the bounds of law and 
justice, as indeed it would never have visited them at all if it were not 
to convict those who choose evil instead of good.’’* However rhetor- 
ically Philo may talk of the endless number of the bad, there is no 
necessity, according to his psychology, for assuming any wide and fixed 
cleavage among humanity, between children of God on one side and 
children of the devil upon the other. “In every man,” he says in 
another passage, “even in quite ordinary persons, there is an instinctive 
hatred of vice (u«cowdvnpoy maGos) and this innate passion when roused 
makes its owner a champion and defender of anyone who seems to be 
wronged.”*> He is tolerant enough to admit that lack of opportunity 
may often account for lack of visible excellence. To 
him, as to the Greeks, opportunity (xacpds), if not 
Divine, is at least the companion of Deity. ‘“ Virtue 
has been, is, and will always be, but it is, perchance, obscured by un- 
favourable circumstances (dxa:pia), and again revealed by opportunity, 
the servant of God.” *® Many a sinner and many a hero is unable to 
display either his wickedness or his virtue. Many men are born with 
capacities for wisdom, self-restraint, or justice, but “the beauty of the 
images in their minds they are unable to reveal through their poverty or 
obscurity, or through bodily disease or some other of the many misfor- 


The power of 
opportunity. 
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tunes which attend upon the life of man. The good they have is, as it 
were, cabined and confined. But if the temperate man, for example, be 
possessed of wealth, he can show that riches, which are usually blind 
and provocative of luxury, may be “ seeing”’ by his use of them. . . 
Without these opportunities, virtues may exist, but they are immoveable, 
\ike silver and gold, treasured up in unknown recesses of the earth, and 
of no use to mankind.” ! Philo, therefore, adopts the Platonic paradox 
that the good fortune of the wicked is their deepest calamity. “ For 
weakness and impotence are profitable to the bad, just as abundance and 
strength are most advantageous to the good.” ? 
In one passage even, just after he has refused to the “common 
herd” any share in true life, he well points out how all kinds of lives, 
and not only the philosopher’s, may be consecrated 
muney ind oflife to God. The thought comes to him, it must be 
7 ht nee owned, indirectly. It is a corollary of his favourite 
theory, on which he delights to insist, that all our 
faculties and powers, as well as all our surroundings and possessions, 
are the gift of God, and in no wise our own. ‘“ Moses has shown 
that we should all confess our gratitude for the powers we possess : 
The wise man should dedicate his sagacity, the eloquent man should 
devote his excellence of speech by the praise of God in prose and 
verse ; and, in general, the natural philosopher should offer his physics, 
the moralist his ethics, the artist and the man of science the arts and 
sciences they know. So, too, the sailor and the pilot will dedicate 
their favourable voyage, the husbandman his fruitful harvest, the 
herdsman the increase of his cattle, the doctor the recovery of his 
patients, the general his victory in fight, and the statesman or the 
monarch his legal chieftaincy or kingly rule. In a word, he who is 
no lover of self (6 py pidavros) will regard God as the true cause of 
all the powers of body and soul and of all external goods. Let no 
one, therefore, however humble and insignificant he be, despairing of 
a better fortune, scruple to become a suppliant of God. Even if he 
can expect nothing more, let him give thanks to the best of his power 
for what he has already received. Infinite are the gifts he has : birth, 
life, nurture, soul, sensation, imagination, desire, reason. Reason is a 
small word, but a most perfect thing, a fragment of the world-soul, 
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or, as for the disciples of the Mosaic philosophy it is more pious to say, 
a true impression of the Divine image.” ! 

This more human touch is not frequent in Philo. It may perhaps 
be noted again in his appreciation of honest failure in the quest of 
highest good. He marks its value, and offers a true 
consolation : “ Labour in the pursuit of that which is The value of 
perfectly good, even if it fail to reach the goal, is allure in the 

f : quest of God. 

sufficient of itself to benefit the labourer.”? And 

elsewhere he says: “We sympathise with those who, loving God, seek 
after him, even if they find him not; for the search for the good, 
even if it miss its end, is able of itself to cause great joy.”* So, once 
more: “If in your quest for God you will find him is uncertain, for 
to many persons he has not made himself known, and their toil has 
found no consummation ; but the mere search for him has given them 
a share in what is good; for impulses towards excellence, though 
they fail to attain their end, give joy to those who have them.” ¢ 

The search for God: that, according to Philo, is the life-work of 
man. All else is environment and accessory. That search is also 
service, and the method of both is philosophy. To 
reach the goal, or even to advance along the road, Two funda- 

é mental require- 
there are two fundamental requirements. Of these sents in the 
the first is common to Philo with the Platonists and search for God. 
the Stoics, though he carries it a point further than 
: The first is: 
it yet had reached. It may be summed up as the Repression of 
depreciation of the body and the exaltation of the = —— of 
mind or soul. (To Philo there is no such separation 
Sf the ioral cod tntelnctual life ar io hakiaal so MOE YwS 
ourselves.) To yéveois, that is, to what comes and goes, is born and dies, 
imperfection—on one side manifesting itself as error, on the other side 
as wickedness—is inevitably attached. Because we are material—and 
therefore transitory—we are of necessity sinful. But because we also 
bear within us an immaterial and divine image, we are capable 
of goodness and knowledge and the vision of God. Hence the body 
is, if not the cause, at all events the accessory, of all sin. Desire and 
pleasure are the sources of evil. “The body is wicked by nature, 
a plotter against the soul.” It is a dead thing, and we have ever to 
carry a corpse about with us. So, too, said Epictetus, and the great 
Emperor quotes him approvingly. We get from Philo the customary 
tirades against the fleeting pleasures of sense, against glory and 
ambition and riches and outward show and worldly pomp. For the 
soul to live the body must die. To love the unbegotten, one must 
despise everything which partakes of yéveors, which comes and passes 
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away, “The lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the vain 
glory of life.” It is a thought which is common to all higher 
religions and to a hundred philosophies: it is a truth—or at least it 
contains « truth—expressed in endless tongues and endless fashions. 
Its rhetorical form and longwinded exaggerations may irritate us in 
Philo; but in the last resort we are bound to acknowledge that 
between a noble utterance such as, “If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him,” and the most turgid fulminations 
against “the body” in Philo, the difference is one of form: the 
thought remains substantially the same. 
In Philo, as in many other of the later philosophers, as to some extent 
even in Plato, there lurks a measure of asceticism. ‘ Plain living” has 
always been associated with “high thinking.” The 
Philo’s asceti- ¢xact amount of this asceticism is disputed. The 
cism. true answer only partly depends upon the authenticity 
of the treatise Quod omnis probus liber ; it depends 
rather upon which set of certain inconsistent passages one should lay 
the greater stress, and regard as more truly Philonic. On the one hand 
Philo maintains that the ideal is not merely moderation of passion, but 
its absolute excision and death ;! he bids men fly from the polluted 
prison-house, the body, and from its keepers, pleasure and desire, to 
die to the life of sense that they may partake of incorporeal and incor- 
ruptible life with God.? He inveighs against the luxury of elegant 
Alexandrian life, of which he gives a somewhat vivid picture. He 
describes the costly extravagance in food and drink and apparel, the 
golden goblets and the golden crowns, and even the golden beds. 
“The legs of the beds are of ivory, or, at a great expense of money 
and labour and time, they are adorned with rich mother-of-pearl or 
inlaid with variegated tortoiseshell. And some are all of silver or 
all of gold, set with precious stones, brocaded with flowers and golden 
embroideries, as if for display and not for use.”* No persons who 
indulge in senseless luxury such as this can be “ pupils of the sacred 
word.” They only are “true men, lovers of temperance and order 
and reverence, who have laid the foundations of their lives in self- 
restraint and endurance and contentment, as the safe harbourage of 
their souls where they can lie at anchor without risk or harm. They 
are superior to money and pleasure and glory ; they despise food and 
drink except in so far as to ward off the violence of hunger. They are 
most ready to endure hunger and thirst, heat and cold, and all other 
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trials in the pursuit and acquisition of virtue. They like best what is 
most easily provided, so that they are not ashamed of cheap apparel, but 
on the contrary, think extravagance in dress a great reproach and hind- 
rance. To them the soft ground is a costly bed, their mattresses are 
bushes, grass and leaves ; a stone, or a mound of earth is their pillow.” ! 

As God needs nothing and has all so the bad man is ever insatiate, 
always thirsting for what he has not got. The good man, on the 
other hand, bordering both on mortal and immortal nature, has some 
needs because he owns a body; but they are few and simple because 
“his soul desires immortality.”? ‘One should practise oneself, 
therefore, to need little. For this is to be very near to God.”* Am- 
bition is the “last infirmity.” ‘Some say that the last thing the 
wise man puts off is the cloak of vainglory. For even if he has con- 
quered all other passions, he is liable to be worsted by ambition and 
the praise of the multitude.”* The lovers of self and sense are made 
to describe the righteous 4s “ usually inglorious and despicable, lowly 
persons in want of life’s necessaries, less honoured than dependents or 
even slaves, sordid, pale and cadaverous, hungry-looking and ill-fed, 
very sickly, practising how to die.” 5 

But many passages could be cited which serve apparently to preach 
an opposite doctrine. The truth is that the highest life to Philo, 
as to Aristotle, was contemplative rather than 
practical. The lonely thinker, rather than the There is a false 
active philanthropist or busy statesman, is their on ee a ae 
ideal, and asceticism consorts with isolation ; but to 
both philosophers alike the life of action is the indispensable prelude 
and preparation to the life of thought. Philo was too acute a psycho- 
logist not to realise the place of pleasure among the springs of 
action. ‘The bad man,” he says, “treats pleasure as the summum 
bonum ; the good man, as a necessity. For without pleasure nothing 
happens among mortals.”® Several times he urges that there is a 
false as well as a true temperance ; perhaps it might be more correct 
to say, a false as well as a true asceticism. This he calls “ niggardly 
and illiberal,” by means of which you will no more reach true temper- 
ance than you can gain piety by superstition, or become wise through 
craft. “If you see anyone refusing to eat or drink at the customary 





1 I. 639. Not without dignity is his description of the “higher life,” 
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times, or to wash and anoint his body, or neglecting his clothes, or 
sleeping on the ground in the open air, and in these ways simulating 
self-control, you should pity his delusion, and show him the path by 
which self-control may really be attained. All that he has done is 
ineffectual and wearisome labour, ruining both soul and body by 
hunger and other evils.”! This seems written in a different tone from 
that other passage quoted before, in which they who make the ground 
their bed and a stone their pillow are extolled as true pupils of the 
Sacred Word. 
Philo admits that evildoers are mainly men of wealth and repute ; 
but he gives curious reasons, partly prudential and partly moral, why 
wealth and honour and social enjoyments should 
The right use of ot be avoided by the good, or by those who are 
external goods. : : é 
seeking for the highest life. Because you see the 
wicked thinking much of riches, pleasure and renown, and praising 
injustice as the source of all these things, do not he says, “ turn in the 
very contrary direction, and pursue a life of poverty and lowliness, or 
one of severity and isolation. You will thereby only irritate your 
adversary, and arm a bitterer foe against you. Apply yourself not to 
the same actions as he, but to their sources, to honour, office, wealth, 
possessions, and the various beauties of colour and form.”? The object 
in each case is to show up the wicked man—to “ convict” him, in Philo’s 
own language (deAéy£ar), by making the right use of the material through 
which he displays his villainy, licentiousness, or intemperance. The 
money he either hoards or wastes you will use in gifts to the poor, in 
dowries to the daughters of impoverished parents, and in services and 
donations to the State. At a banquet the glutton will make himself 
ridiculous to all, but you will put him to shame by your moderation, 
while, even if you are pressed to indulgence, you will never turn 
pleasure into disgust, but “if one may say so, you will be drunk 
with sobriety”? (mdddta pebvobnon). But at this point Philo 
gives, as it were, a higher turn and a nobler basis to his argument. 
He must have been acquainted with false Stoics and hypocritical 





11.195. Cp. froma slightly different point of view, Seneca, Hp. I. 5: 
“Tilud autem te admoneo, ne eorum more, qui non proficere sed conspici 
cupiunt, facias aliqua que in habitu tuo aut genere vite notabilia sint. 
Asperum cultum et intonsum caput et neglegentiorem barbam et indictum 
argento odium et cubile humi positum...evita.” 

2 I. 549 fin., 550. 

* I. 550. This would not have sounded so absurd to Philo’s contem- 
poraries, or to our own great-grandfathers, as it sounds to ourselves. It 
was solemnly debated among the Stoics whether the wise man may get 
drunk ; and the same discussion is taken up by Philo, I. 350 seg. Cf. 
Arnim, Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria (1888). 
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ascetics, such as Lucian laughed to scorn in a later age, for his 
denunciation of them seems more pointed than usual, and was pro- 
bably drawn from life. “Truth would rightly blame those, who, 
without due examination, abandon the pursuits and avocations of 
ordinary life, and say they have learnt to despise reputation and 
pleasure. It is an empty boast. They do not really despise them, 
but they put forward their sordid and solemn looks, and their seem- 
ingly austere and hard life as baits, so as to seem true lovers of 
moderation, temperance and self-denial. But they cannot deceive 
those who are not led away by outside show, but look more closely 
within. .... Let us say to such people, ‘You profess to love a life 
of solitude. What social virtues did you show 
before? You disdain money. When you were The service of 
; : ; man must 

engaged in business, did you ever seek to act precede the 
justly? You pretend to neglect the pleasures of uninterrupted 
the senses. Did you show moderation when you service of God. 
had the opportunity ? You despise honour. When you were in office 
did you show humility? You laugh at the State, not perceiving how 
useful the thing is. Did you first practise and inure yourselves in the 
private and public affairs of life, and having become good citizens and 
householders by your excellence in the twin virtues of politics and 
economics, did you then only emigrate to a better and higher life?’ 
For we must work our way through the ‘ practical ’ life before we come 
to the life of contemplation ; the contest of the one must precede the 
higher contest of the other. It is thus we can escape the charge of 
laziness and indifference. So the Levites were commanded to discharge 
their offices till they were fifty, and only when released from their 
practical service might they consider and investigate the nature of 
things, receiving this other kind of life, which finds its only satisfac- 
tion in knowledge and contemplation, as a reward for the adequate fulfil- 
ment of their practical duties. In fine, it is necessary that they who 
would concern themselves with things Divine should first of all have 
discharged the duties of man. It is great folly to think we can reach 
a comprehension of the greater when we are unable to overcome the 
less. Be first known by your excellence in things human, in order that 
you may apply yourselves to excellence in things Divine.”! In modern 
words : although mysticism, as a mode of life or psychical condition, is 
higher in the scale than philanthropy, you must become a first-rate 
philanthropist before you can become a first-rate mystic. 

No one will fail to compare this passage of Philo with the Repubh. 
of Plato. A few lines lower down in the same treatise (the De 
Profugis), he asserts that “the noblest contest for man is the service 
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ef God.” The service of God is not identical with the service of man, 
but has a special sphere of its own. It is a Béos by itself. But if 
noblest, it is also hardest. We have a tendency to suppose that a life 
such as that of a busy statesman is infinitely harder than the life of 
the philosopher or the religious recluse. Philo would hold the contrary. 
“Hence,” he says, “if, with inadequate purification, thinking we have 
washed off the defilements of life, we advance to the outer court of 
this Divine service, we spring back from it more quickly than we came, 
unable to endure its austerity, the sleepless devotion, the constant and 
unwearying toil. For the present, then, we should avoid equally the 
worst life and the best.” } 

“ Human virtue,” as he elsewhere says, “ must walk upon the earth 
and yet must aim at heaven.”? In his treatise on the Ten Command- 
ments, he points out that the first four “ words” relate to God, and the 
last five to man, while the fifth is the bridge between the two, because 
“the nature of parents seems to lie on the borders of the human and 
the Divine. It is human by reason of its kinship*to men and the other 
animals, and through the perishableness of the body; it is Divine 
because the function of generation resembles God, the generator of 
all.” He then goes on to make the following shrewd remark: “ Some 
people, attaching themselves to one portion of the Decalogue, seem to 
neglect the other. For filled with the unmixed draught of religious 
yearning, they have bid farewell to all other occupations, and have 
dedicated their whole life to the service of God. But those who 

suppose that there is no good beyond well-doing 

Ro agar towards man, care only for human intercourse, and 

clusive lovers by their social zeal share their possessions with their 

of neither man fellows, and seek to alleviate distress to the utmost 

nor God. of their power. Now both the exclusive lovers of 

man, and the exclusive lovers of God, we may rightly call half-perfect 
in virtue. The perfectly virtuous are they who excel in both.” 8 

In his more sober moments, Philo fully recognises the social nature 
of man. In one place he even goes so far as to speak of the few who 
have been inspired with a divine madness, as made semi-savage by their 
ecstasy (obro: pév 89 rhv EvOcov paviav pavévres éEnypi@Onoav). With 





1 T, 552, 2 T. 478. 

* II. 199. Cp. the very striking passage in Antoninus, III. 13 (A man 
should do all things, even the smallest, remembering the bond (cbréeae) 
between the human and the divine: obre ydp avOpwmvév re dvev tiig imi 
rd Oia ovvavagopag mpage, ovre iumadiv), with which Gataker aptly 
compares | Cor. x. 31, 32, and Pirke Aboth, II. 17 (Philo, I. 530 jin.) is 
partly in point also. All forms of self-control are ends in themselves, yet 
they are nobler (ceuvérepa 68 gaivorro), if they are practised for the 
honour of God (ei Oeov ripiig cai apeoxtiag Eveca imirnsedorro). 
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them he contrasts those who are disciples of “a gentle and tamer 
wisdom, by whom religion is earnestly cultivated, and yet human duties 
are not neglected.” Such men find favour in the eyes both of man 
and God.' It is safest to follow their guidance, fervently to honour 
God, but not to neglect our own nature.? Manis not born for him- 
self alone. ‘Selfishness produces unsociability and impiety. Man is a 
social animal by nature. Therefore he must live not only for himself, 
but for parents, brothers, wife, children, relatives, and friends, for 
the members of his deme, and of his tribe, for his country, for 
his race, for all mankind. Nay he must live for the parts of the 
whole, and also for the entire world, and much more for the Father 
and Creator. If he is indeed possessed of reason, he must be sociable, 
he must love the world and God, that of God he may be beloved.” 
“He must not deem all the world an appendage to himself, but 
himself an appendage to the world.’ 

Yet on the subject of solitude and social intercourse Philo is 
inconsistent. We may gather that his own philanthropy was rather 
in word than deed. He has seldom a good ii 
word to say for the professional statesman ; tnstuabehieas 
like Plato, he regards him as an inharmonious 
person, in conflict with himself. | The bad man is a busybody. He 
haunts the market-place, the theatre, the law courts, the council 
chamber, the assembly, and every meeting and concourse of men. 
He is a chatterer, confuses and muddles together truth with false- 
hood, things sacred with things profane, the serious with the comic, 
what is private with what is public. He is a lounger and a lazybones, 
always anxious to know other people’s concerns, so as to rejoice over 
their calamities and to envy their success. The good man, on the other 
hand, is said to love solitude, not that he is a misanthrope, but 
“because he has guarded himself against vice, which the common 
crowd welcome, rejoicing whereat they should grieve, and grieving 
whereat they should rejoice. Wherefore the good man, for the most 
part, shuts himself up at home, and hardly ever crosses his threshold.” 
If he goes out, he walks in the country, and the companions he loves 
are the best of all mankind—the famous ones of old, “ whose bodies 
have been dissolved by time, but whose virtues are kindled into life 





' 1.584. Cp. Antoninus, VI. 30, “ Reverence the gods and help men: 
short is life: there is only one fruit of this earthly life, a holy disposition 
and social acts.” VII. 31, giAnoov 16 avOpwrivoy yivog. *AxodovOnooy Oeq- 
Asa matter of fact, according to Philo, piety and philanthropy commonly 
go together. II. 30. 

2 1.585. Oavpafovrec pév roy atriov iweppuing, rij dé cad’ abrodc gicews 
ph brEpopaeyrrec. 

+ II. 662; I. 275. ‘ II. 47, etc. 
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by the books that tell of them in prose and verse.” Socrates and 
Milton would have something to say to a philanthropy so barren, 
to a goodness so untested and untried. 
Philo cannot get over an abiding contempt for the multitude 
and their vices. His constant feeling is that the solitary wisdom 
of the rapt theosophist is higher than the 
ae a “gregarious wisdom” of human action. “ Divine 
‘ wisdom is a friend of solitude, for God possesses 
her, and God is alone, and therefore she loves aloneness. But 
human wisdom is tame and domestic and gregarious, she haunts 
the cities of mortals, and her delight is with the sons of men.”? 
In one passage he says that if a man really and truly wants to despise 
all desires, and to subdue all passions, “he must fly from home and 
country, and kinsmen and friends, without turning back.” Many 
persons, he adds, have been cured of wild desires by such “ migra- 
tions,” which must, however, be migrations into solitude, for “ there are 
snares (dicrva) in a foreign country, just like the snares at home.’ * 
A regular justification of eremites! But elsewhere he incidentally 
tells us that in his own case he has not always found solitude effi- 
cacious to thought. “I have often left my kinsmen, friends and 
country, and betaken myself to the desert, that I might perceive some 
higher vision, but it has profited me nothing. My thought, scattered 
or stung by passion, has not reached its goal. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, in a crowded assembly, I make of my mind a solitude, 
when God. has scattered the turmoil in my soul, and taught me that 
it is not the difference of places that works the good or ill, but 
God who moves and guides the chariot of the soul wherever he 
prefers.” 4 
On another point in the ascetic ideal, which comes home much 
more to every one of us to-day, Philo is very wanting. For any 
explanation of sorrow, for any comfort in misfor- 
The right tune and misery, we may search almost in vain 
of suffering. in all his writings. Here the Psalter on the one 
side, Epictetus and Seneca on the other, are far 
more effective and original. It is this unreality, this want of 
relation to the actual lives of men, which makes so much that 





1 IT. 4. 2 1, 491 init. Cp. I. 506. 

* II. 411. Cp. Friedlinder’s admirable monograph, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des Christenthums, p. 83, for the bearing of this and other 
similar passages upon the question of the Therapeutz and the authenticity 
and date of the “ De Vita Contemplativa.” 

* I. 81 jin., 82 init. The same thought occurs in Antoninus (The true 
“retreat” is “ within”), IV. 3, and Seneca, Ep. 82, 104. 
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he has written artificial, useless and out of date. Two or three 
j passages only seem worthy of notice. Quoting the verse in 
Deuteronomy, “God humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger 
and fed thee with manna,” he remarks that this humbling was 
in truth propitiation. ‘ When we are spoiled of our pleasant things 
and seem to be ill-treated, then in truth is God propitious.”! But 
elsewhere the simple and sufficient sense of the Biblical narrative is 
allegorised away.*? Very curious and characteristic is one other passage 
in which he attempts to show for what reason, and in what spirit 
suffering should be borne. “It is proper,” he says, “ for God to create 
and for man to suffer (mdcyev). God gives, man receives. If we 
once realise that ‘suffering’ is proper and necessary to man, we shall 
easily endure whatever befalls, however grievous and burdensome it 
may be.” Once recognise that it is ours, as it were, by right and 
necessity, to suffer, and we shall endure as we ought, “resisting and 
setting ourselves in battle against calamity, by fortifying and _ barri- 
cading our mind with patience and endurance, most potent of virtues.” 
He then attempts to explain his meaning more clearly by two curious 
metaphors. The first is taken from shaving. A creature can be 
shaved in two ways, either purely passively like a sheep, or like a man 
where the “ sufferer” reacts against the agent (this he calls rd dyrt- 
merrovOos kara dvtépecow), and positively helps the shaver to perform his 
t work, putting himself in the right attitude, and so on. Such a one 
combines “ suffering ” with “ doing.” So too in the case of beating; a 
i slave or a freeman stretched on the wheel as a punishment of crime is 
purely passive, but a boxer parries the blow. We are then not to endure 
our calamities like the shorn sheep, or the beaten slave, but to react on 
destiny, since suffering is necessary for us all. ‘So shall we not, like 
effeminate persons, be broken and weakened utterly by the faintness 
and relaxation of our souls, but braced and strengthened in mind, we 

shall be able to mitigate and lighten the onset of impending ills.” * 

The life, then, which depreciates the body and exalts the soul is true 
life. “Death in life” is the lot of him who lives the slave of passion 
and of vice. For there are two kinds of death, one 
the separation of soul from body, but the other the The two deaths. 

| peculiar death of the soul itself, ‘‘ the ruin of virtue, 
the reception of vice.”* The true philosopher is ever practising how to 
die to the life of the body, that he may partake of a bodiless and incor- 
ruptible life with God.”* He “ dies that he may live,” and when he is 
dead in the ordinary sense, he “lives the happy life in God.”* “ For 
this is the best definition of immortal life, to be filled with a spiritual 
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17.121. 2 I, 544. * I. 153, 154 init. ; op. I. 127. 
* I. 65 ; cp. I. 200. 5 I, 264, * I, 200. 
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love of God. So the priests, Nadab and Abihu, died that they might 
live, exchanging mortality for life incorruptible, and departing from the 
creature to the unbegotten Creator.”! It may be noted that Philo uses 
the word “immortal” to denote indifferently the highest life on earth 
and the eternal life after death : the two ideas fade and pass into each 
other. There is the same half-conscious confusion in his use of the 
word “ everlasting ” (aimmos), as where he exclaims: “ Is not the taking 
flight to God everlasting life, and is not the running away from him 
death ?”? 
So much for the one fundamental condition for the achievement of 
the summum bonum: let me now mention the other. We not only need a 
kind of life, but also a mental attitude ; more precisely 
oo second = particular kind of humility. It is primarily an in- 
ndamental ia sae : . 
requirement: _ tellectual humility which is required, but, quite charac- 
aparticular _teristically, this merges into and includes a moral 
h saility : humility as well. Its contrary vice is the attribution 
of our own mental, moral, psychical and physical 
powers to ourselves, regarding man as the measure of all things, and as 
the independent author of whatever he feels, does and knows. Whereas, 
in fact, the true agent is God: God is the cause, man the instrument.® 
This aberration is moral as well as intellectual : it involves not only pride 
and arrogance, but also selfishness. He who regards himself as the 
cause of his own wisdom and happiness lives for himself and not for 
God. Self-conceit in the mental sphere corresponds in the moral sphere 
to selfishness. They are merely two sides of the same shield. What 
appears here as oinjo.s, appears there as duAavria.* 
The emphasis both on word and thing—so far at least as regards 
oinors—seems peculiar to Philo. It is not enough for him that you 
should regard your own mind as a “ fragment” or 
- eens “image” of the Divine. The Stoics did the same. 
sities But what he objects to is the independence of the 
created mind. The Stoics—in their earlier days—regarded man as a 
kind of separate or little deity, which once started could and did pro- 
ceed wholly by itself. He could come into line with, or he could go off 
at an erring tangent from the world-deity, of which he was the offshoot 
or emanation. To Philo this Stoic position seemed to set up a false and 
spurious liberty. Not that he denies the freedom of the will. He 
asserts it strongly. Man has been given “a volitional and self-deter- 





11. 554 fin.; dpog a0avarov Biov edddorog obrog Epwrt wai girjig Ocod 
doapcw Kai dowparw carecynoba. 

2 T. 557. 

* God is the airoy, rd vg’ ov: man the dpyavoy, rd dv ov. I. 162. 

* Cp. Dr. II. 288-292. 
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mining judgment,” and is endowed with “ voluntary and preferential 
energies.”' But this very freedom is a purely arbitrary gift of God. 
And not only so, but all the faculties of man—physical and psychical 
alike—the “ first movements,” as he calls them, of the soul (ra mpdéra 
xunpara),in each individual as they occur, are the separate and volun- 
tary gifts of the Creator. 

The word otnors already occurs in Euripides ;? and Philo quotes with 
approval the “ proverb of the ancients,” that “self-conceit is the hindrance 
of progress.”? It is found two or three times in Anto- 
ninus andin Epictetus, and (with otjua) some six times — 
in Plutarch.t In all these writers it is a synonym of _— 
tigos, and ig equivalent to arrogance or conceit. But it is mainly applied 
to the intellect, and means the false belief in one’s own knowledge when 
one is really ignorant. Philo, who apparently uses the word much more 
frequently than any other writer, gives it a specially religious meaning. 
It is the error and the vice of thinking that our knowledge and goodness 
are really our own, that we are the true owners of our own powers, and 
the true authors of all which by their help we see and do and know. 
oinors is that form of arrogance which has been attributed to the Stoics, 
and Philo, in a measure, anticipates Pascal and many another Christian 
theologian in its denunciation.° 

The difference of opinion between Philo and even such later-day 
Stoics as Seneca and Epictetus on this subject is, I imagine, to be 
largely accounted for by their different conceptions 
of God. The Stoic pantheism was always getting A digression upon 
the better of a humbler and more Theistic view of oo. _—_ of the 
the relations between God and man. And Bonhéffer  Stoics, and the 
has shown how those passages in Epictetus which, as ™eaning of it. 
it would seem, speak most plainly of the need of divine help in the 
fight with sin or in the achievement of knowledge, must be taken with 
many a grain of pantheistic salt. So, too, with Seneca, who, in this as 


in Stoic 
sophy. 





1 T, 280 (Dr. I. 347-350). 

2 Eur. Frag. 644. Bapd rd pdpnp’ oinore dvOpwrov caxod, 

3 II. 652 : otnotg, we 6 rev dpxaiwy Aéyog, sory ixcomwn rpoxomAg. 6 ydp 
karoioperog BeAriwoty ob« dvéxerat, This proverb is attributed by Stobeus 
to Bion, by others to Heracleitus. Cp. Ed. Bywater, p. 51, under “ Spuria.” 

* Cp. Antoninus, xii. 27, ix. 34, with Gataker’s notes; Plutarch Moralia, 
39 D, with Wyttenbach’s notes ; Epictetus, Diss. II. 17,1. The first thing 
a student of philosophy has to do is drofaXkiv oinov. Cp. II. 11, 1, 6-8; 
III. 14, 8. Bonhéffer, Epictet und die Stoa, I. 4. 

5 Op. Select Discourses, by John Smith. Ed. Williams, Cambridge, 
1869. Pp. 400, 401, “ This is more or less the genius of wicked men ; they 
will be something in themselves, they wrap up themselves in their own 
being, move up and down in a sphere of self-love, live a professed 
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in so many other things, combines the most pronounced differences in 
his own writings, and has given sharpest expression to the opposing 
extremes of Stoic philosophy. We find him, for example, expatiating on 
the benefits which man owes to God, and insisting that none are or can 
be good without God’s help ; but, on the other hand, Seneca, far more 
than Epictetus, is wont to descant, with offensive arrogance, on the 
equality of the wise man to God, nay even upon his absolute superiority. 
The power to be good or wise God has given to all, the attainment of 
goodness is man’s own. Quid haberes, quod in philosophia suspiceres si 
beneficiaria res esset?! Philo would close his ears in holy horror. 
To the Stoics the human “I” which acts is also divine, but it is a real 
and separate and responsible being. If it is blameable for its sins, it is, 
commendable for its virtues. What we achieve, alike 
—_ ——— in knowledge as in goodness, may be rightly regarded 
son of God, but 8 our own, because it has been won by our own 
emancipated. powers. That I am good or that I know may be 
due to the divine which is in me. But it is none the 
less my own work, the work of the semi-divine being which is called 
man. If I act rationally, I ipso facto follow the will of God. The 
struggle and the triumph involved in “ not my will but thine,” the peace 
of the Everlasting Arms beneath us and around, were unknown to the 
Stoic, because he had an inadequate sense of the personality of God and 
of the frailty of man. God was too similar in kind to himself. The 
sense of distance in wisdom, knowledge and goodness was very in- 
sufficient. ‘“ Nearness” meant, not capacity to hearken and to save, not 
sympathy and care, but equality or co-essentiality of nature. Man is 
the son of God, but only because he is part of an omnipresent and un- 
divided reason, which in him has been lit up with a separate conscious- 
ness. To the Jew man is not the son, but the child of God, and the 
metaphor depends less on the idea of kinship through participation in a 
common nature than on the moral relations subsisting between father 
and child ; on the son’s conviction of the father’s infinite superiority in 
power, wisdom and goodness, on his absolute trust and confidence in the 
father’s loving kindness, compassion and care. 





independency of God, and maintain a mewm et tuwm between God and 
themselves. It is the character only of a good man to be able to deny 
and disown himself, and to make a full surrender of himself unto God, 
forgetting himself and minding nothing but the will of his Creator ; 
triumphing in nothing more than in his own nothingness, and in the allness 
of the Divinity. But, indeed, this, his being nothing, is the only way to 
be all things; this, his having nothing, the truest way of possessing all 
things.” An admirer of St. Paul could say, a fine and truly Pauline 
passage ; an admirer of Philo could say, how noble and Philonic ! 

' Cp. Ep. XC. init., LX XIII. jfin., LIII. fin.; De Benef., iv. 6; Zeller, 
iii. 1, p. 727, n. 4; Bonhdffer, I. 85, II. 83-86. 
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For the Stoics knew little (Bonhéffer says Epictetus knows nothing) 
of the conflict between duty and desire, between the higher and the 
‘lower self. If you know the good, you must needs 
desire it. Hence they felt the less need for divine _ The Stoic does 

: : 4 ; : : not acknowledge, 
aid to quicken the infirm will and help it to victory. because he does 
q |The intense consciousness of frailty and of sin leads not feel the need 
‘on to the conviction that the unassisted will is bah oy og from 
° . ° man. 
(insufficient to overmaster that frailty, or overcome 
‘the power of that sin. Then with the realisation of the need of God’s 
assistance, there comes the prayer for it, and with the prayer the assurance 
of response. But the Stoic can scarcely require or admit a further 
divine element in human goodness, over and above the fact that human 

, reason is itself divine. Which is right, Stoic or Jew, this is not the 

' place to discuss. But Dr. Drummond is on Philo’s side. He at least 

/ holds that high spiritual experience is the direct gift of God. ‘Spiritual 

things,” he says, “are spiritually discerned, and no striving of the senses 
{ and the intellect, no enforcement of duty by the determined will, can 
ever discover that which is revealed only in visitations of the Spirit. 
The filial mind, the communion with God, the sense of Divine love and 
peace flooding our inward being, which are the essence of Christianity, 
cannot be created by strenuous endeavour any more than our own 
volition has created our physical frame ; they must come as a birth from 
on high, opening our eyes to a new world of heavenly beauty, and 
ravishing our ears with the sound of angelic songs, and giving to the 
conscious soul a rapture which, at its entrance on the visible scene, it 
could not know.”! This passage might have been written by Philo 
almost as well as by Dr. Drummond ; only Philo would have expanded 
the statement to include all moral and intellectual excellence. If the 
mind or soul (he would say) were not divine, it could not be divinely 
fertilized, but if it were not divinely fertilized from on high, it would 
not, by its own unaided power, give birth to noble issue in thought and 
word and deed. “It is not, I think, inaccurate to say that every addi- 
tion to knowledge, whether in the individual or the community, whether 
scientific, ethical or theological, is due to a co-operation between the 
human soul which assimilates, and the Divine power which inspires.” ? 
The religious attitude of mind could in some ways be hardly more 
emphatically and even devotionally expressed than by Epictetus. 
Resignation to the divine will is a fundamental 
principle of his teaching, though we who read him The senteett 
with a deeper sense of the separate self-conscious- Epictetus and 
ness of man and God, and of the dependence of the Philo. 
one upon the other, put an added meaning into his words. A man, he 


' Drummond, Hibbert Lectures, 1894, p. 220. 
2, A.J. Balfour. The Foundations of Belief, p. 329. 
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says, must “ attach himself to God.” What does this mean ? “ Whatever’ 
God wills, he wills ; what God does not will he does not will also.’’ 
“‘ What God chooses is better than what I choose.” And soon. Never- 
theless man is independent. You can will to be good, and good you 
can become. But this willing, “this use of appearances,” is itself God’s 
gift. God has entrusted you to yourself, you are your own God-given 
“ deposit” ; therefore, though you must condemn your weakness and. 
errors and get to realise them as soon as possible, there must be no 
despair, no mistrust in your own capacity of achievement. For God is 
in you. Mistrust in yourself were mistrust of God. Epictetus com- 
bines together, as fundamental pre-requisites of philosophy, the abandon- 





ment both of conceit (oijois) and mistrust (dmoria). With him, as | 
with the Stoics generally, God as an active and potent force in human | 


life and labour is mainly conceived of as immanent within the human 
soul. It is true that he is within because he is also without, but there 
is no further inter-action between the two aspects. To Philo, God is 
rather without than within ; so far as he is within, it is of grace rather 
than of nature, and the coalescence of human and divine is less organic 
than occasional. To the Stoics, man’s independence, though in the last 
resort a gift, is yet strongly marked. Man must recognise his own 
divinity, and so find his salvation and his strength. To Philo, the sense 
of man’s dependence is never wanting. God gives to the individual as 
well as to the kind, and what he gives he can withhold. Man must 
recognise God’s divinity and all which it implies ; he must look above 
far more than he must look within, It is in the realisation of the divinity 
of God and not of his own that he must find his salvation and his 
This we shall see proved and exemplified by Philo’s doctrine 


strength.! 
A selection of passages will bring his conception of it more 


of oinats. 
clearly before us. 

“ Self-conceit is an unclean thing by nature.”? It supposes that mind 

is creative, whereas in reality “the mind is not the cause of anything, 

but only God, who is before the mind.”* Through 

Philo’s the eyes the mind obtains a conception of colour 

conception of raps 

olnors. through the ears of sound, through the nostrils of 

smell, through the tongue of taste, and so it 

generates “the greatest evil of the soul, self-conceit. For it con- 





! Yet Philo also teaches the Stoic doctrine that every man is not only 
created in the divine image, but is a “fragment” of Divinity through his 
mind. He is no more consistent than Seneca; but of him, as of Seneca, 
we may say with Bonhoffer (I., p. 85), “ Wir kénnen ihm dies nicht 
veriibeln, da ein die Vernunft befriedigender Ausgleich zwischen 
géttlicher Gnade und menschlicher Freiheit auch heute noch nicht 


gefunden ist.” 
2 T. 53. °T. 75. 
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ceives that all which it has seen, heard, tasted and smelt, is its 
own possession, and that it is the discoverer and contriver of them 
all.”' “But so long as the mind thinks itself the cause of anything, 
it is far from yielding and confessing to God. And this very act 
of confession and gratitude is itself God’s gift.”? “To God alone 
it befits to say ‘mine, for all things are his” (Cp. 1. Chron xxix. 14), 
“ He who says, ‘ mine is my mind, mine my senses, mine their products, 
for thought and perception are in my own power,’ is a slave to his mind 
and senses, bad and pitiless masters.” As slave to the mind you are 
condemned to perpetual ignorance; as slave to the senses, to the 
domination of desire. He seems to suppose that if you think your 
senses are your own, you will use them lawlessly ; instead of controlling 
them, they will control you. Mixed up with that doubtless is the further 
feeling that you cannot triumph over desire without the aid of God, nor 
can you receive this aid unless you realise its need by realising the utter 
dependence of every faculty, whether low or high, upon the Divine 
Bestower. Hence, he says that it is impossible to “master pleasure 
unless the soul confesses that its actions and its progress are of God, and 
ascribes nothing to itself.” 4 

Again, he says “there are two minds: the mind of the universe, 
which is God, and the mind of the individual. He who flees from his 
own mind takes refuge in the universal mind, and 
he confesses that the creations of the human mind eee a 
are nought, and ascribes everything to God. He meaning. 
who flees from God, deems him the cause of nothing 
and himself the cause of all. . . . Such a person is a thief, he steals 
the property of another (for all things are God’s), and he receives a 
heavy wound which is hard to heal, self-conceit, akin to ignorance and 
boorishness.” 5 

Here, too, the intellectual and the moral are closely mingled ; self- 
conceit is the parent of “ forgetfulness, ingratitude, and self-love,” 
and only when you know yourself do you realise God. “ For remem- 
bering your own nothingness in everything, you will remember the 
greatness of God in all.”* No religion without humility. No service 
of God without a sense of the nothingness of man. A vivid sense of 





' TI, 149; God is always the cause, the human mind is but the instru- 
ment. 

2 T. 60. * I, 126, 

* I. 83. Philo sees a danger in obtaining any excellence, whether moral 
or intellectual, by means of labour, lest the soul should think it has 
acquired such excellence by its own power, and not through God who 
implanted the desire for it (6 rov fpwra yapioayevoc). Labour must not 
produce ovina. I. 114. 

5 I. 93. * J. 173, 172; ep. I. 538. 
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human finiteness must precede the realisation of the Divine infinitude. 
“When Abraham knew most,.he most completely renounced himself : 
for he who renounces himself, understands God.”! But this humility 
does not involve fear. For precisely when man has recognised his own 
nothingness to the full, he may take confidence to supplicate Ged.” ? 
“He will then abandon treacherous self-conceit (9 émiBovdAos oinais), 
and find in self-knowledge the most useful purification.”? “For the de- 
scent of the soul is its ascent by self-conceit, but its true ascent is a 

return from pride.” 4 
Since then nothing is truly our own, not even life itself, but all good 
things of soul and body are gifts of God, Philo draws the important 
ethical consequence that we should use these gifts to 


~~ good purpose. “Having the use of them, we shall 


humilit take care of them as God’s property, remembering 
and 0 that the Master, when he pleases, may recall his 
olgows. own. And so our grief at their removal will be 


much lightened. The ‘many,’ thinking all they possess their own, 
straightway at the loss of anything are plunged in grief. To realise 
that the world and all that it contains is the work and property of God 
is not only a truth, but tends powerfully to consolation.”* The gifts of 
God, he says elsewhere, must be received, not for oneself, but as loans 
or deposits, to be returned at their due season, and therefore treated 
with all care. Self-conceit makes men regard these gifts as property, 
and self-love following on self-conceit makes men use and misuse this 
supposed property for themselves instead of for society and for God. 
Philo notes three main deposits which God has placed in our custody, 





1 I. 629 fin. The play in Greek is untranslateable: ore pariora éyvw, 
tore pddwora aniyyw taurév .. . 68 amoyvotg éavrav, yirwone Tov bvra. 
Cp. I. 653. 

2 1.477; cp. I. 151 jfin.: “Those who come down from boasting (oinat¢) 
are raised up by the reasoning of virtue (6 dperijg Ad yo) to true renown.” 

TI. 252. ‘ TI. 667. 

5 I. 160; cp. Epictetus Hncheiridion, xi:“ Never say about anything, 
I have lost it, but say, I have restored it. Is your child dead? It has 
been restored. Is your wife dead? She has been restored. Has your 
estate been taken from you? Has not, then, this also been restored? But 
he who has taken it from me is a bad man. But what is it to you, by whose 
hands the Giver demanded it back? So long as he may allow you, take 
care of it as a thing which belongs to another, as travellers do with their 
inn,” Cp. Plutarch Ad Apo'loniwm Consolatio, chap. xxviii. 116 A, with 
Wyttenbach’s notes. Euripides Phanisse, 555-557 (perhaps spurious) 
obra Ta xpnpar’ idta Kixrnvra Bporoi, Ta Twv Gedy  ExovrEeg émipedovpeba’ 
Grav dé xpyfwo', abr’ agaipovyra mad. Antoninus XII. 26; Seneca Ad 
Marciam, x. 
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soul, speech, and sense. Those who attribute these things to themselves 
misspend them all. Their soul is treacherous, their speech insolent, 
their “senses” insatiate. But those who attribute them to God, use 
their minds to contemplate the things of God and his goodness, their 
speech to honour and praise him, and their senses to understand his 
world. “ And if any man were able with every part of him to live to God 
rather than to himself, by his senses investigating the visible world to 
discover truth, by his soul contemplating with true philosophy the 
world of mind, and by his speech glorifying the Creator and his 
works, such a one would indeed live a happy and a blessed life.” ! 

Philo is wont to use very violent language in these oppositions of 
the good and the bad. The “selfish” man has a whole catalogue of 
vices appended to his special fault ; the man who 
“attributes all things to God” has all the virtues. a ga 
Yet, as I have indicated before, he does not abso- 
lutely preclude the notion of a passage from the category of evil to the 
category of good. And so we may notice that repentance is occasionally 
alluded to. ‘ Never to sin,” he acknowledges, “is the peculiar quality 
of God, perhaps also of a divine man; to repent is the quality of a 
wise man.”? But, “ while iniquity is swift and continuous and frequent, 
repentance is slow and deliberate and in the future.” Philo will not 
admit the famous Rabbinic paradox that repentance is superior to 
perfection (reAecérns).* It is the principal blessing of the second class, 
whereas the highest, though possibly unattainable blessing is a never- 
failing recollection of the best. Such a recollection, if ever present to 
and realised by the mind, would, I suppose, according both to Socratic 
and Philonic psychology, prevent the possibility of error or of sin. 
“ Even in the souls of those who repent, the scars and impressions of 
their old wickedness remain.”® Still he calls repentance, like conscience, 
a “councillor who does not flatter, and is incorruptible,”’ and he alsc 
implies that one can never know that it is too late to mend, “ God, the 
pitying Saviour, can easily bring back the mind from long wandering 
and in evil plight through pleasure and desire—hard taskmasters that 





! 1, 487, 488. Cp. Epictetus Discourses, I. xvi., “On Providence,” ending 
with the noble words, “If I were a nightingale, I would do the part of 
a nightingale ; if I were a swan, I would do likea swan. But now I am 
a rational creature, and I ought to praise God; this is my work. I do 
it, nor will I desert this post so long as I am allowed to keep it; and I 
exhort you to join in this same song.” 

2 7, 569; IT. 405. 3 I. 569. ‘II. 5. 5 TI. 405. 

* II. 228. The Stoics taught the same as regards the incomplete healing 
of the passions of the soul. Cp, Seneca De Ira, I. 16, quoting Zeno; Frag- 
ments of Zeno and Cleanthes, Ed. Pearson, No. 158, p. 195, and Epictetus 
Discourses, Il, 18. 7 I. 697. 
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they are—into the right way, if only it has once determined to pursue 
the good flight without turning round.”! “Repentance can soothe 
conscience, that stern and unbribable judge.” ? 

As I have been led to speak of conscience, I will here quote some 
passages about it and use them as a bridge by which we may pass 
on to consider Philo’s views as to the exact relation of the human to 
the divine. 

The history and growth of conscience is a fascinating subject. 
Not without interest too is the history of the term. From Euripides 

onwards it begins to appear in Greek literature and 
The conscience. philosophy. Euripides employs the word gcuiveois, 

which is also found in Polybius, with the full 
meaning of conscience. But this word did not meet with general 
acceptance, and was exchanged for ouveidyows or rd cuvedds. The 
former word occurs once in the Wisdom of Solomon, and several times 
in the Epistles of St. Paul. The Stoics elaborated the theory of con- 
science, and often used the word. The Latin translation, conscientia, is 
frequent in Seneca, and is already employed by Cicero. Epictetus uses 
(though not frequently) both cuveidgots and 1rd cuvedds, and both 
terms are found in Plutarch.2 Philo, with scarcely more than two 
exceptions, confines himself to rd‘ cvverdds. I should imagine that there 
are few earlier writers who speak more fully and frequently of conscience 
than he. 

Conscience is primarily the “ convicter” (€deyxos) and the judge 
seated in the soul, unabashed in threat and in reproof.4 Against men’s 
will it stings them into confession of their evil deeds.o It is the 
“true man” dwelling in the soul, now ruler and king, now judge and 
umpire, now witness and accuser, convicting and restraining.’ Philo 
sometimes drops the term ré ouvedés altogether, and speaks only of 6 
emi yuxns €Aeyxos, the convicter in the soul.” It is unerring, truth- 
telling, incorruptible.8 It gives the consciousness of rectitude as well 
as the consciousness of sin.2 It is born with the birth of the soul, 
unsusceptible of wrong, by nature ever hating the evil and loving the 
good ; it not only accuses and convicts, but teaches, persuades, exhorts, 





' II. 427. But on the other hand some souls which wish to repent God 
does not allow to do so (I. 129 fin.). 

2 T. 634, 

* More accurately svveidnote occurs once only in a doubtful fragment 
(XCVIL.), rd cuvedog once also (Diss. III, 22, 94), and the phrase cvvedévat 
éavrg twice (III. 23, 15, and Hnch. 34). But Philo’s conception of con- 
science should really be compared with the Stoic theory of the Aaipwyr, 
Cp. Bonhiéffer, Epictet. wnd die Stoa (1890), pp. 81-86. 

* 1, 30. 5 I. 423. * I. 196 init. 

7 I. 565 ; I. 291. ® I, 236 ; II. 649. * I. 474. 
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and if its owner yields, it rejoices and is reconciled, but if he resents it 
wages an endless war with him, both day and night, itill his miserable 
and accursed life is ended.! Hence, “the wicked man bears ruin within 
him, for there dwells within him a designing foe. For the conscience of 
the evil doer is his sufficient punishment ; it makes the soul cowardly, 
as if it had received a blow.’’? 

In speaking of the law of Leviticus v. 20 (E. V., vi. 1), Philo 
assumes that the sinner is his own accuser, being convicted by his 
own conscience. When he has restored the deposit 
and goes to the temple to seek remission, the con- 
victing conscience is the “ blameless Paraclete ” or 
advocate, whom he takes with him. For it has saved him from incur- 
able misfortune, the deadly disease of sin, and restored him to perfect 
health.3 Just as we speak of conscience as the voice of God, so Philo 
identifies it with the Divine Logos. In one sense it is, as it were, the 
cause of sin, as well as the cause of well-doing, for without its presence 
in the soul no erroneous action could be deserving of blame, and sin 
would therefore be impossible. Hence Philo can say: “ As long as the 
Divine Logos has not entered our souls all our actions are blameless.” 
Faults of ignorance and inexperience deserve pardon. But when the 
true priest, conviction (i.e. the Logos, or conscience) enters within us, 
like a purest ray of light, we see the guilt of actions done previously in 
ignorance. The Logos comes to us as an angel-guide, removing the 
stumblingblock before our feet. Conscience is the “undefiled high 
priest ” (another synonym for the Divine Logos), for whose perpetual 
life within the soul we shall do well to pray.6 “ Let us supplicate God, 
convicted, as we are, by the consciousness (ovveidjce) of our own 
misdeeds, to chastise rather than let us go. For if he let us go, we 
shall no more be servants of a gracious Lord, but of pitiless matter 
(yevéoews tis dypdeovs) ; but if in his goodness he chastise us gently 
and equitably, he will correct our faults by sending conviction, the 
Chastener, his own Logos, into our mind, through whom, putting it to 
shame and reproaching it for its offences, he will bring us healing.”” 

Let us pass on now to consider more specifically in what ways, 
according to Philo, God may be said to be within man, both habitually 
in the race and more particularly in the good. 

How is his presence manifested? In one sense pee senses is 
: Sik within man? 

God may be said to be within every man, because 

God “ breathed into him from above something of his own Godhead ” 

(ris iSiov Oedrnros).® By virtue of his mind, every man contains “ an 

impression, or fragment, or ray of the divine nature.”® As Dr. 

1 TT. 195. 2 II. 659. 3 II. 247, 4 I. 292. 


5 I. 299. * I. 563. "I. 219. 
* I. 208. * I, 35, 332. 


Conscience and 
the Logos. 
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Drummond says, Philo was “ deeply moved by the wonderful powers 
of reason, which extended itself to embrace the universe, and he 
could explain them only on the supposition that the Creator had 
breathed into the soul from on high a portion of His own divinity.” ! 
The marvellous operations of the human mind, which flies through 
space and outstrips time, would be impossible if God did not “seal 
the invisible soul with his own impressions, that not even earth 
might be without an image of God.”* For how could the human 
mind, within the narrow space of a membrane or of the heart, be able 
to embrace the vastness of heaven and of the universe, unless it were 
“an undivided fragment of that Divine and blessed soul? For nothing 
in the Divine is cut so as to be separated, but is only extended. 
Wherefore the mind, sharing the perfection in the universe, whenever 
it contemplates the cosmos, widens with the limits of the universe, 
receiving no rupture, for its power is ductile.”* This interesting 
passage seems to imply that Divine reason being omnipresent, it may 
be said that we are in God, as well as that God is in us. 

“Nothing earth-born,” consequently, is “ more like God than man.” * 
To his earthly material there has been superadded “ divine spirit.” * 

Hence he is “ mortal as to his body, but immortal as 
ot tndue ae to his mind.”*® _ His body is “ the sacred temple of a 

rational soul.”? He is a “relative and kinsman of 
God because of his participation in reason.”® On the moral side, 
reason, the divine image, “made real and stamped (otow6ecisa xal 
turwbeica) by the seal of God, the impression of which is the eternal 
Logos,” is the source of both good and evil.® For “ mind and reason 
are, as it were, the home of virtue and vice ; in them they seem to 
dwell.” Some rational beings partake only of virtue, such as the stars. 
(Philo shares the Aristotelian belief that the stars are rational and 
animated beings.) Man has a mixed nature, capable both of wisdom 
and folly, evil and good. It is noticeable that Philo does not 
complete the series by the hypothesis of a rational being that is wholly 
evil. He may be credited with the negative excellence of dispensing 
with a devil. 

In this general sense, then, God is within every member of the 
human race. I said before that Philo cuts no clear division between 
man and man, and does not refuse to the vilest all trace of the 
Divine." The grave difficulties which undoubtedly ensue on making 





' Drummond, I. 329, 330. 21. 208. 
* I. 508 fin., 509 init. (Drummond, I. 329). «7, 16. 
‘T. 83, * J, $2. 71. 33. 


* II. 338. dyyiomopog Oeod Kai tyyevig ward rv mpd¢ Aoyoy Kowwriay, 
b¢ abrév cairo: Ovnrdy ovra amaBavariza, 
® I. 332. ~ 1,17. " T, 265. 
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reason the distinctively divine element in man are wholly unobserved 
by him, or, if observed, neglected. If human: reason is the parent of 
sin, the immanent divinity is the cause of evil. If it is the same 
reason which helps the scoundrel to the carrying out of a cunning 
crime, and prompts the soldier to a deed of heroism, or the philosopher 
to the contemplation of truth, why is not the “God within” the 
prerogative of the sinner as well as of the saint? For the solution of 
these high questions we must seek no guidance in the works of Philo. 
Unreconciled with the theory that every man, in virtue of his reason, 
bears the image of God within him, he lays down the more specialised 
doctrine that God “ dwells” only in the souls of the good—in those who 
are worthy to receive so high and marvellous a guest. 

How far, it may well be asked, is the doctrine purely metaphorical ? 
From one passage at the end of the De Sobrietate, it might seem to be 
so. Philo interprets the blessing of Noah to mean 
that he prays that God may dwell in the house of Yet God only 
Shem, and he then proceeds to say, “ What more Gwaile in the 

’ Pp Ys souls of the good. 
fitting house in all creation could be found for God 
than a completely purified soul?” “But God is said to dwell in a 
house, not in a local sense, for he contains all things, and is contained 
by none, but as showing special forethought and care for that 
particular spot... .. Let everyone, then, on whom the Divine favour 
has showered good, pray to God that he may receive the Ruler of all as 
a dweller in his house, for he will raise this petty dwelling, the mind, 
to a great height above the earth, and fasten it to the boundaries of 
heaven.”! This would seem to mean no more than that God, as it were 
from without, exercises a special providence towards the good. But 
other passages show that something more is intended. For example : 
“ Since God thus invisibly enters the place of the soul, let us prepare it, 
as well as we can, to be a worthy dwelling for him. For if we do not, 
he will unawares remove to another house, which seems to him wrought 
better. For if, when we are going to receive a king, we beautify our 
houses, sparing no means of adornment, that his rooms may be as 
luxurious as possible, as befits his rank, what sort of a house should we 
prepare for God, the King of kings and Ruler of all, who, in his 
condescension and love, has deigned to visit his creatures, and comes 
down from the limits of heaven to the ends of earth for the benefit of 
our race? A house of wood or stone? The idea is impious. For not 
even if the whole earth were suddenly turned into gold or something 
more precious still, and were all used up in the construction of 
colonnades, and gateways, and halls, and vestibules and temples, would 
it become a step for his feet. A fitting soul alone is a worthy house.”? 





1. 402, 27.157; ep. IL. 672 (Drummond, II. 281), 
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Removing the metaphorical dress, Philo’s meaning apparently is that 
there is a real Divine reaction upon those who deserve it. Such a 
reaction or influence is not necessarily a violation of law, and it is 
conditioned by the likeness, at however great an interval, of the human 
mind to the Divine.! “Do not,” Philo says elsewhere, “seek for the 
City of God on earth, for it is not built of wood or stone, but seek it in 
the soul of the man who is at peace with himself, and a lover of true 
philosophy.”? In this sense, then, of the real 
A —_ of Divine ivine influence, which by the law of God’s relation 
neem to his human kinsman, is granted to those who 
are fitted to receive it, there can be and there is, a scale of 
increasing Divine immanence which culminates in inspiration. The 
lower stages of the scale are symbolised by the advent of the Logoi, 
the “Divine thoughts” (or by angels, their personifications); the 
highest stage is reached in the advent of God himself. Hence Philo 
says, ‘In the understandings of those who are perfectly purified, the 
God and sovereign of the universe walks about noiselessly, alone and 
invisibly—for there is also an oracle delivered to the wise man. in which 
it is said, ‘I will walk about in you, and will be your God’; but in the 
understandings of those that are still undergoing cleansing, and have 
not yet entirely washed out the life, foul and sordid with heavy bodies, 
angels, Divine Logoi, walk, making them bright with the cleansing 
materials of excellence.” 3 
Combined or parallel with this doctrine of God’s immanence, and 
partly, perhaps, only another form of it, there can be traced in Philo’s 
writings the doctrine of the help rendered by God 
God’s help in the to man, both in moral effort and in the acquisition 
— of of knowledge, culminating in the knowledge of God 
knowledge. himself. These two are not really separated in 
Philo’s mind ; both are dperai. The notion of an 
unlettered saint, as ignorant of philosophy as a babe, so true to fact and 
so familiar to ourselves, was an unrevealed truth for the Jewish sage 
of Alexandria. But just as there are degrees of God’s immanence, so 
there are degrees of God’s help. It may come through his Powers, or 
through the Logos, or through himself. Then, too, pari passu with 
this scale of help, goes the result of it, the degree of knowledge and of 
virtue attained by its means. 

The doctrine of the proverb “God helps those who help them- 
selves,” on which from various reasons preachers now are wont to lay 
much stress, was not unknown to Philo. He too speaks of the divine 
help as given only to those who are fitted to receive it, and in response 





1 Op. IT. 428. 2 T. 692. 
* I. 643 ; cp. I. 638 ; Drummond, II. 262. 
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to their own exertions. Nevertheless, not unfrequently he tends in a 
marked manner to depreciate the function or share of human labour and 
effort in the attainment of moral virtue and intellectual knowledge.' 
He inclines to do this from a twofold reason. First of all, man is made 
thereby more dependent upon the grace of God. ‘“ Without divine 
grace it is impossible to abandon things mortal, or to abide amid the 
incorruptible.” The more feeble and uncertain the issue of human 
effort, the less chance for vanity and self-conceit (oijots). Secondly, 
in the higher stages of the knowledge of God, Philo could’ hardly 
explain, in consistency with his own theory of the divine nature, how 
such deeper vision could be won by mortal man, unless it were due to 
special inspiration, over and above the general immanence of God in 
all men, though doubtless based upon it and conditioned by it. 

Aristotle had allotted to nature (vcis), to habituation (¢vs), and 

to teaching (8dayn), their own proper shares in the acquisition of 
virtue. In Diogenes Laertius’s chapter on Aristotle : 
doxnois is substituted for 60s. The division in Ry Ps ay A 
this form is adopted by Philo, but is applied by him this connection. 
in a peculiar way and interpreted for his own ends. 
For vars is regarded as including not only the natural endowment with 
which one starts at birth, but the inspiration bestowed by God. Hence 
the results of gvois are usually higher than those of do«nors and 
&8ayn. But it must be remembered that even to Philo the division 
between these factors in the moral and intellectual life is not a hard 
and fast one (II. 9). The man who starts on his race by the help 
of doxnors or d:dayn can only reach the goal by the grace or inspiration 
of God. od 

Philo’s full doctrine on this point cannot be expounded here. It is 
well known that he has made each of the three great Patriarchs a type 
of the perfected result of “ teaching,” “ training,” 
and “nature.” Abraham represents the first, Jacob Teaching, 
the second, Isaac the third. But all three ———- 

and nature. 
reached the goal at last, and obtained the vision 
of God.‘ Asa corollary to his theory he has to assume that men start 
with different endowments, and that these differences are predetermined 
by God. “There are some persons whom God, even before their 





1 At the same time he acknowledges that God has made labour the 
condition of every good and virtue. And a few lines further on he says : 
evotBaa O& Kai dodrng dyad, aAX’ ode dvev Oepareiag Oeod rvytiv abrov 
CvvdyueOa* Ocpareia dé raig tv méovoig piroripiars ovviZevxra. I. 168. 

2 I. 379. 

* And Philo acknowledges that the end reached by all these is the 
same. I. 646. 
* I. 524, 591. 
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birth, fashions pre-eminently, and foreordains to them a peculiar lot.” ! 
From the deep problems here raised, Philo, as Dr. Drummond truly 
says, “glides off” in the most unsatisfactory way. The thought is 
dissipated and lost sight of “in a cloud of allegory.”* The ideal 
representative of the virtue which comes from gvors is described as 
complete and perfect from the outset. He is “self taught,” but this 
“self taught” means taught of God. ‘He is not improved by in- 
vestigation or effort, but from his birth he finds wisdom made ready for 
him ; it is rained down on him from heaven, and he drinks of it pure 
draughts and is ever drunk therefrom with a rational intoxication.” $ 
Inflated language of this kind is very frequent. The “self taught” 
start at the point which 8dayn and doxnors may bring others to in 
the end by constant effort and laborious toil. ‘They have already at 
hand the gifts of God in all perfection : they need no improvement, 
having reached, through the excellence of their nature and the fair en- 
dowment of their souls, a spontaneous and effortless wisdom.” ‘ Philo, 
however, acknowledges that each of the three types of life is the result 
of all three factors working together, though each is made to represent 
that factor which predominates in it. “ For teaching cannot be perfected 
without nature and practice, nor practice unless founded on nature and 
teaching, nor can nature reach the goal without teaching and practice.” 5 
At the same time Aaron, who gains “virtue” by labour, is less perfect 
than Moses, who receives it without labour from God.§ This gift of 
God may come at any moment, and be, as it were, engrafted upon the 
previous results of “ practice” and “teaching.” But it is still spoken of 
as “self-taught” wisdom. “It is useful, if not for the acquisition of 
perfect virtue, at least with a view to civic life, to be trained in old and 
primeval opinions, and to pursue the ancient reports of noble deeds which 
historians and poets have repeated for their own age and for their suc- 
cessors. But when, without our foresight or expectation, a sudden 
light of ‘ self-taught’ wisdom flashes upon us, which opening the closed 
eye of the soul, makes us seers instead of hearers of knowledge, putting 
in the understanding the swiftest of the senses, vision, instead of the 
slower, hearing, it is vain to exercise the ears with words.”’ Philo, as 
we shall see, is a firm believer in sudden intuition, which, from his point 
of view, is the same thing as sudden inspiration. It is very curious-that 
in one and the same paragraph he speaks of God “ bestowing the prin- 
ciples (Oewpjuara) of his own wisdom without our toil or trouble, so that 
suddenly we find a treasure of perfect bliss,”* and then of those who 





'T. 104. ? Drummond, II. 311. * 1.571. 
* I. 524, op. I. 646. 5 IL. 9. 
* I. 114, ep. I. 617. 7 I. 178 (Drummond, II. 8). 


* I. 2836 (Drummond, II. 310) ; cp. I. 441. 
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“through the excellence of their endowment (gvcews evpotpia) make a 
hundred discoveries without any investigation, by the help of happy and 
well directed conjectures.” And he does not appear to see any difference 
between the one class and the other. The conjecture is a divine chance ; 
but on the other hand it needs the natural endowment, which is also the 
gift of God. The old 6eia rvyy of Herodotus receives, as it were, a sort 
of philosophical justification. 

Omitting inspiration in its higher aspects for the present, let us now 
see in what other ways Philo teaches that help is rendered to man by 
God or by his Logos. When the help is ascribed to the Logos, rather 
than to God himself, this is because our realisation of the Divine is the 
subjective counterpart of the objective Divine aid. And this realisation 
may not, and usually will not, extend further than to the Logos, if, in- 
deed, it extends so far. 

Philo is wont to talk of the Divine Logoi as helping man. What does 
he mean by this? A sudden thought which deterred from evil or spurred 
to good, a noble passage in an inspired book, the 
stirring utterance of a great preacher—these might The help eg 
all be regarded as so many separate fragments of phy od 
Divine reason, which are born in, or enter the soul, Logoi. 
but in the last resort, owe their origin to God. Philo 
refers much to direct Divine agency, which we should only indirectly 
ascribe to it.? Thus he says, “ God, not disdaining to come into sensible 
perception, sends his own Logoi to assist the lovers of virtue ; and they 
treat and completely heal the sicknesses of the soul, giving sacred ad- 
monitions as immovable laws, and calling to the exercise of these, and 
like trainers of gymnasts, implanting strength and power.” $ 

Of the human soul, the bodily, or as it were, earthly part, is the basis, 
while the mind, or heavenly part, is the head. “Up and down, through 
the whole soul, the Logoi of God move incessantly ; when they ascend, 
drawing it up with them, and disjoining it from the mortal part, and 
showing only the vision of things which are worth seeing ; but when 
they descend, not casting it down (for neither God nor a divine Logos is 
the cause of injury), but descending with it out of humanity and com- 
passion towards our race, for the sake of giving assistance and alliance, 
in order that, breathing forth what is salutary, they may revive the soul 
also, which is still borne along, as it were, in a river, the body.”* Then 
follow the lines quoted already, how God walks in the minds of the 





1 T, 122, 
2 In all this, and what follows, I have been greatly helped by Dr. 
Drummond's book. 
* I. 631 (Drummond, II. 257 ; ep. 120, 218, 256, 307, 308-310). 
* I. 642 fin. 643 (Drummond, II. 261). 
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perfectly purified, while his Logoi walk in those who are still not wholly 
cleansed of error or of sin. ‘It seems quite clear,” says Dr. Drummond, 
“that Philo is referring in this passage to Divine thoughts that visit and 
purify the mind, those ‘ broken lights’ of God, which beam softly upon 
us when we cannot bear the full-orbed splendour.”! As he elsewhere 
says, “ If evena thought (€yvoa) of God enters the mind, it immediately 
blesses it, and heals it of all its diseases.” ? The Logos is said to help those 
who are akin, or inclined to virtue, and when it calls 
The oon the soul to itself, to freeze together its earthly and 
; won appetitive elements.” * ‘On some the sacred Logos 
enjoins commands like a king; others it instructs, 
as a teacher his pupils ; others, not knowing what is the best of them- 
selves, it helps like a counsellor, who makes wise suggestions ; while 
to others again, like a gracious friend, it reveals persuasively many 
mysteries that the uninitiated may never hear.” * It is difficult to say 
how far in this and similar passages the metaphors extend. But that 
Philo holds that the compelling or advising or restraining thought, 
which springs up within, must have a corresponding vera causa without 
—a Divine without that answers to the Divine within—seems to follow 
from a passage in which the saving impulse or thought is distinctly 
stated to reach the soul “from the outside.” “So long as the mind 
thinks it firmly understands the objects of mind, and the sense the 
objects of sense, the Divine Logos stands afar off. But when each 
confesses its weakness, such a soul the Logos comes to meet and wel- 
comes ; it has renounced itself, and awaits the Divine aid that comes to 
it invisibly, and from without.” 5 
In virtue, as in knowledge, God meets the sincere suppliant half 
way.® ‘How great is the grace of God, who anticipates our delay, 
and comes to meet us, to the perfect benefit of our 
God the fertilizer. souls!””’ It is God who fertilises virtue by sending 
down the seed from heaven. “It is God alone 
who can open the womb of the soul, and sow virtues in it, and make it 





? Drummond, IT. 262. 2 T. 130. 

§ I. 633, 121. Cp. I. 640, where we hear of a Divine Logos that wrestles 
with Jacob, and gives him strength, and Dr. Drummond interprets the 
allegory to refer to “ Divine thoughts which discipline and strengthen 
the mind,” II. 260. 

4 T. 649. 5 I. 638 fin. 6 II. 407. 7 I. 130. 

® I. 103, 147; ep. Seneca, Ep. LXXIII. ad fin.: Nulla sine deo mens 
bona est. Semina in corporibus humanis divina dispersa sunt, que si 
bonus cultor excipit, similia origini prodeunt et paria his, ex quibus orta 
sunt, surgunt: si malus, non aliter quam humus sterilis ac palustris 


necat ac deinde creat purgamenta pro frugibus. 
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pregnant and bring forth the good.”'! The same office is elsewhere 
assigned to the Logos. “The divine Logos flows forth like a river 
from wisdom as its fountain head, that it may water and fertilise the 
heavenly shoots and growths of the souls that love virtue.”* “The 
Divine command (ovvragis, another form of the Logos) illurninates and 
sweetens the soul that itself can see.” [The Divine influence must 
meet with a properly receptive nature.] “It shines upon it with the 
light of truth, and it seasons with sweet persuasion those who thirst 
and hunger after virtue.”* In fine: ‘“ How could the soul have per- 
ceived God if he had not breathed into and touched it so far as man’s 
capacity allows? The human mind would not have ventured on such a 
flight, to grasp the nature of God, if God had not drawn it up to 
himself, so far as it could be drawn, and had not moulded it according 
to the powers which are within man’s capacity to perceive.” 

Let us now note a few interesting points in Philo’s conception of the 
different stages in the knowledge of God, which can be fairly under- 
stood, even when taken out of their proper place in his philosophical 
system as a whole. 

Through the sense of sight philosophy arose. The soul was entranced 
by the spectacle of the sun and moon and planets and stars, and from 
an investigation into the causes of their movements 
philosophy began. Some thinkers were wise The knowledge of 
enough to adopt the opinion that the heavenly bodies peach —— 
were not “ self-impelled by irrational movements of imitations. 
their own, but impelled by the intelligence of God, 
whom it was, therefore, fitting to call Father and Creator.”® Philo is 
of opinion that men have won a belief in God through what we now 
call the argument from design. The very existence of the world 
demands a belief in the world’s Creator, as we infer an architect from 
the existence of a house. “They who reason in this manner conceive 
God through his shadow, realising the craftsman through his work.”? 
This is not the more excellent way, and does not lead to the most 
perfect apprehension of the Divine ; but, as the result of the unaided 
effort of the human mind, Philo thinks it deserves great praise. Such 
philosophers have “ advanced upwards from below, and climbing, as it 
were, the rungs of a heavenly ladder, they have reached the Creator by 
logical reasoning through the contemplation of his works.” ® 





1 T, 123 init. Cf. I. 158, of the Divine Powers (Drummond, II. 312). 
The theological, and perhaps historical importance of this and many other 
similar, but stronger and more bizarre passages, has been recently empha- 
sised by Mr. Conybeare in the Academy, December 22nd, 184. 

2 I. 690. * T. 566. ©L GE 5 I, 12, 18. * TI. 331. 


7 I, 107. * II. 415. 
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Philo’s aim is to approach as near as he can to God as he is in himself, 
apart from what he may be inferred to be from his works. He 
frequently admits that this aim cannot possibly be realised. ‘One must 
first become God—which is impossible—in order to be able to 
comprehend God.” ! He goes so far as to say that “it is sufficient for 
human reason to attain to the knowledge that there is, and exists, 
something as the Cause of the universe ; but to pass beyond this, and 
inquire into essence or quality, is superlative folly.”? “God is not even 
apprehensible by the mind, except only as to existence. Existence is 
what we realise of him ; beyond existence, nothing.” Dr. Drummond 
has shown in what ways Philo passes out of and beyond this 
philosophical agnosticism, and how far he is justified in doing so. 

In his relation to the world, God is Ruler and Creator, and these 
facts or inferences stamp him straightway as all-powerful and good. 

His two main names, Lord («vpsos) and God, typify 

Phas pliny csr al his ruling and his goodness. It is a law of nature that 
a creator should care for that which he has made.‘ 

Realising God then as Ruler, we fear him ; realising him as Creator, and 
therefore as a benefactor, we love him.’ But neither aspect of him is 
the highest to which we can attain. The ruling faculty and the creative 
faculty are the two great powers of the Godhead. As Ruler, God is a 
legislator, enjoining what is right, forbiddiag what is wrong; as Crea- 
tive and good, God is propitious ; he has pity and compassion upon his 
work.’ To each of these powers or aspects of God as realised by man, 
a phase of human character belongs. Of these, more anon. There is a 
further and higher aspect of God, or in other words, a further and higher 
stage in the knowledge of him, which represents the combination of the 
two fundamental powers of rule and creation, authority and goodness. 
This aspect is that of the Logos, the reason of God 

= in every phase and form of it that is discoverable or 

s realisable by man. “By the Logos God is both 

ruler and good.”7 The apprehension of the Logos is the highest stage 
in the knowledge of God which is obtainable by ordinary man. It 
practically implies and includes every aspect of him which can be won 
independently of absolute inspiration. Most of us have to be content 
with considerably less; we are able to catch a glimpse of God, now in 
one aspect, now in another ; we rarely can realise him in that combina- 
tion of many aspects, which in their rational unity and completeness 





1 II. 654 (Drummond, IT. 17). 

? I, 258 (Drummond, II. 18). 3 T, 282. 

4 vopog yap pioews impsdeioOar ro memornndg yeyovdrog. II. 415. 
5 Cp. e.g., I. 63, 144, 342, 343, 581, 582, 645. 

* Cp. I. 560. Drummond, II. 83, and II. 18-20, Drummond, II. 91. 
7 J 144 
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are symbolised by the Logos.' It is only before the mysterious, im- 
penetrable Being, who manifests himself in all these functions of 
reason, that the worshippers of the Logos fall short. But the wisdom 
and happiness which are bestowed by the Logos, or which, as we may 
say, attend its realisation, are painted by Philo in the most glowing 
colours, just as the Logos itself, though, or rather as, inseparable from 
God, possesses all nameable qualities of the Divine. Commenting on 
the verse in the Psalms, “The river of God is filled with water,” Philo 
declares that “it is absurd to give this name to any earthly river.” But 
the Psalmist clearly signifies the divine Logos, “that is full of the 
fountain of wisdom, and is in no part of itself bare or empty. Or 
rather, as some one has said, it is diffused throughout the universe, and 
is raised up on high, through the continuous and unbroken flow of that 
everlasting source. In another verse of the Psalm, it is said: ‘The 
course of the river gladdens the city of God.’ What city? For the 
present sacred city, in which the holy temple is, lies far from the sea 
and from any rivers; so that it is clear that the Psalmist wishes to 
suggest something different from the obvious meaning, by way of 
metaphor. And in truth the continuous rush of the divine Logos is 
borne along with eager but regular onset, and overflows and gladdens 
all things that are. In one sense he calls the world the city of God, for 
it has received the full cup of the divine draught, and has exultingly 
received thereby a perpetual and imperishable joy. But in another 
sense he gives this name to the soul of the wise, wherein God is said to 
walk as in a city. And who can pour out the sacred cup of true joy to 
the blissful soul which holds out the most sacred cup, which is its own 
reason, except the Logos, the cupbearer of God, the master of his feast ? 
And the Logos is not cupbearer only, but is itself the pure draught, 
itself the joy and exultation, itself the pouring forth and the delight, 
itself the ambrosial philtre and potion of happiness and joy.” ? 
Nevertheless God is above the Logos, and there is a possible realisa- 
tion of him, which transcends all that even the Logos can suggest to us. 
For though God be the mind or reason of the uni- 
verse, we have not, in so naming him, “ discovered 
his essence or given an exhaustive description” of 
his nature. “Pure Being is a more comprehensive conception than 
reason, and includes other predicates. Being, for instance, is eternal 
and omnipotent, and may have other attributes unknown to us, none of 
which is necessarily involved in the rational. Reason, therefore, is a 
mode of the Divine essence, but not that essence itself; and as in the 


1 TI, 122, 
? 1.691. Rightly, I think, does Professor Rendel Harris speak of this 
chapter from the De Somniis as “magnificent” (Fragments of Philo, 
1886, p. 2). ; 
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case of all the powers, God exhausts and transcends it. He may accord- 
ingly be spoken of as the fountain from which it flows, as the Being 
who is before it.”!_ Even the Logos is but the shadow of God.? “God 
is before the Logos, and superior to every rational nature.”? Though 
“ when you have been brought by wisdom as far as the Divine Logos, 
you have found the head and consummation of your devotion, you have 
still not reached God in his essence, but see him afar off. Or rather you 
only see that God is far from all creation, and the understanding of him 
most widely distant from all human understanding.” ¢ 
Yet the inspired mind, which does not start in the quest for God from 
his works, can get beyond the Logos. “ There is a more perfect and more 
purified mind, initiated in the great mysteries, which 
Avery chosen knows the Cause, not from the effects, as it would 
er en ee the permanent substance from a shadow, but, having 
Ogos. looked beyond the begotten, receives a clear 
appearance of the unbegotten, so as to apprehend 
from himself him and his shadow, the latter meaning the Logos and this 
Cosmos.”> “Such amind was Moses, who said, ‘Show me thyself, that 
I may see thee with knowledge ; do not reveal thyself to me through 
heaven, or earth, or water, or air, or anything in creation ; and let me not 
see thy essence reflected in any other thing, as in a looking-glass, but 
only in thee, who art God.”® But such highest knowledge of God can 
only be reached by the inspiration or revelation of God himself.’ From 
the knowledge of the perceptible world man may pass to the knowledge 
of the invisible Logos, but the knowledge of primal Divine Being is 
above both, and obtained in a different way.§ But it is always true to 
say that the special revelation is only vouchsafed to those who are 
worthy of it in mind (which to Philo implies in character) before it 
comes. Only the rarest few can bear more than the sight of the Logos : 
it is to the “ perfect” alone that “the first God” can be revealed.® 
The upward journey of the mind to the supreme vision of God is 
finely depicted in the following passage :—“ As is God in the universe 
so isthe mind in man: it is unseen, but sees all 
The upward — things: its essence is obscure, but it comprehends the 
——* the essence of everything. And by arts and sciences it 
: cuts for itself many roads and pathways, and passes 





' Drummond, IT. 183. 

2 I. 106 (Drummond, II. 190-194). * II. 625. 

4 I. 630 (Drummond, II. 20, 184, 195). Cp. I. 229 jin., showing how 
God can be at one and the same time very near and very far. 

§ I. 107 (Drummond, IT. 194). ® Ibid. cp. I. 289. 

7 (Gov) ray idiay braptw avapijvar Osrnravro¢ ixéry .. . arnGaav de 
periaow ot rov Oedy Oep pavramwHhivrec, gwri gwe. II. 415; ep. II. 18. 

* Op. I. 419. * J. 128; I. 655, 656. 
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through sea and land, searching out all things within both. And it soars 
aloft on wings, and having investigated the air and its changes, it is 
borne upwards towards the ether and the revolutions of the heavens, 
It accompanies the stars and the planets in their circling motions, fol- 
lowing love, the guide of wisdom, and passing beyond the sensible, 
it yearns for the intelligible world. Perceiving there the patterns and 
forms of what it had seen before in the world of sense, it is seized by 
their exceeding beauty with a sober intoxication, and, like the celebrators 
of Corybantic rites, it is overcome by enthusiasm, and filled with high 
desire. So it is carried forward to the very summit of the intelligible 
world, and seems to draw near to the great king himself, Then, as it 
longs to behold him, the pure and unmixed rays of Divine light are 
poured upon it like a torrent, so that its eye is dazzled by the bril- 
liancy.” } 

Inspiration, if given by God, must be prepared for by man. It needs 
the complete abandonment of bodily desires, the absolute consecration 
of mind and soul to God. Without a wish or 
a thought that is not concentrated on truth and Inspiration. 
virtue and God, a man must “ pour forth his soul’s 
blood as a libation, and sacrifice his whole mind to God the Saviour.” * 
He must break the bonds which the cares of mortal life entwine around 
him, and, with the utmost strain of his soul, press forward to the glorious 
visions of the uncreated.$ 

Referring to Genesis xii. 1 (“The Lord said unto Abraham, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred and from thy father’s 
house”), Philo exclaims: “If any desire come over thee, O soul, to 
inherit Divine bliss, then abandon not only thy ‘land,’ the body, and 
thy ‘kinsmen,’ the senses, and thy ‘father’s house,’ the understanding 
(rév Adyov), but flee from thyself, and depart out of thyself, like men 
possessed in a rapt frenzy of prophetic inspiration. For when the mind 
is in a state of ecstasy, and no longer under its own control, but mad- 
dened and agitated by heavenly love, it is drawn up towards God, and 
truth is its leader and clears a path before its feet, so that it may go 
forth upon the highway to become the heir of things Divine,”* Philo 
even maintains that this ecstatic condition of the mind affects the con- 
dition of the body. ‘“ When men are inspired, not only does their soul 
become excited and raving, but their body too becomes ruddy and fiery 
in colour, the inward heat of joy showing itself even externally, so that 
many foolish persons are deceived thereby, and confound enthusiasm with 
intoxication.” * 





11.16. The relation to the Phedrus is obvious. 
21. 76. 2 I. 380. 
* I. 482. 5 T, 380. 
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Philo doubtless approaches near to the theory to which mystics of all 
ages have inclined, that the highest condition of the mind is pure 
passivity : the human is blotted out to receive the 
The highest Divine. What is human is individual and mortal : 
prose 2 toedheg even mind is often connected with sense and desire, 
pure passivity. nd the separate selfhood that holds asunder from 
God. To become one with the Divine the self must 
be merged in God, and to be merged in him, its own functions and 
activities must be extinguished. Thus the highest faculty of the mind 
topples over into an abyss on the other side: having reached the 
summit of activity, it is ready to become the mere passive phono- 
graph, on which to receive the impress of the divine. Allu- 
ding to Gen. xv. 12 (“And when the sun was going down, 
a deep sleep fell upon Abraham”), Philo says:— “As long 
as our mind still shines and is active, and pours a noonday 
light over all our soul, we are under our own control, and are not 
possessed ; but when the mind draws near its setting, then divine 
ecstasy and madness may fall upon us. For when the divine light 
shines, the human light sets, but when the divine sets the human 
light reappears. This is wont to be the case with prophets. For at 
the coming of the Divine Spirit our mind retires, but when the Spirit 
departs it comes back again. For the immortal may not dwell with 
the mortal.”' In another place he goes so far as to say that “a 
prophet utters nothing of his own, but is a mere interpreter. It is 
another who suggests all his words, and while he is inspired he is 
unaware that his own reason has vanished and has left the citadel of 
his soul: the Divine Spirit having entered in, plays upon his voice as 
on an instrument, and sounds within him to make clearly manifest that 
which he prophesies.”? Whether in spite of his remark that the 
Scriptures testify of “every good man (whom they mention) that 
he is a prophet,” he would have ventured to apply the name to himself 
may well be doubted. But he is not afraid to 
Philo’s own =— confess that he has been visited at certain high and 
inspiration. ya al 
select moments, and even unawares, by divine in- 
spiration. He says that his soul “ was often accustomed to be possessed 
by God and to prophesy about things which it knew not.”* He speaks 
of the “invisible spirit which was wont to commune with him.” 4 





1 Sil. 


? II. 343. But Réville is perhaps scarcely right in calling this the 
only passage, “ot se trouve la conception matérialiste d’un homme- 
machine, mfi par l’esprit de Dieu.” Le Logos d'aprés Philon d’ Alea- 
andrie, p. 50. Cp. Drummond, I. 12, 14, and the passages there quoted. 
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And elsewhere he dwells on the manner of his inspiration in detail, 
“T am not ashamed to relate the way in which I am myself affected, 
which I know I have experienced countless times. Intending some- 
times to come to my usual occupation of writing the doctrines of 
philosophy, and having seen exactly what i ought to compose, I have 
found my mind fruitless and barren, and left off without accomplishing 
anything, reproaching my mind with its self-conceit (otjo:s), and 
amazed at the power of Him who is, by whom it has turned out that the 
womb of the soul is opened and closed. But sometimes, having come 
empty, I suddenly became full, ideas being invisibly showered upon me 
and planted from above, so that by a divine possession I was filled with 
enthusiasm, and was absolutely ignorant of the place, of those present, 
of myself, of what was said, of what was written ; for I had a stream of 
interpretation, an enjoyment of light, a most keen-sighted vision, a most 
distinct view of the subjects treated, such as would be given through the 
eyes from the clearest exhibition of an object.” ! 

Philo’s theory that every power or faculty is due to the grace of 
God would probably have prevented him from becoming insufferably 
conceited by the consciousness of these supernatural visitations. For 
otherwise, in accordance with his own doctrine, the fact of inspiration 
must, I imagine, imply the possession of every kind of excellence. 
The good man is on the borders of the human and divine, connected 
with the former as touching his mortality, with the latter as touch- 
ing his virtue. He is half man, half God.? Yet filled as his mind 
is with “divine love,” he forgets himself and all things in his 
rapture towards God.’ He is of that race select, “who live not far 
from God, with the images of immortal beauty before their mind’s 
eye, and guided always by heavenly love.” 

In all the stages of development, on all the rungs of the ladder on 
which man mounts higher and higher towards a better or more 
adequate knowledge of the infinite God, there are 
two main attitudes of the mind with which God is Man’s attitude 
regarded, These two main attitudes are those with Bernat _ 
which we are familiar to-day. They are fear and 
love. The passages in Philo’s writings which speak of them are 
interesting in themselves, and still more when we silently compare 
them with the notions about the fear and love of God current among 
ourselves both in the Jewish and in the Christian world. We may 
begin by quoting a general statement which sums up a considerable 
portion of his entire doctrine. “God,” he says, “demands from us 
nothing hard or complicated, but something very easy and simple, 





! J. 441 (Drummond, I. 14). 2 J. 689 ; cf. I. 484; II. 452, 
3. 689. * II. 421, 
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It is to love him as a benefactor, or, if that be too much, at least 
to fear him as our Ruler and Lord.”! It will be remembered that 
Philo conceives the Deity to be called Lord (xipsos) as Ruler, and God 
as Creator. As a Ruler, with the power that belongs to kings of doing 
both good and harm, he is justly feared ; as Creator he desires and 
wills only the good, both because the cause of creation was the Divine 
goodness, and also because, as we have seen, it is a “law of nature” 
for a maker to care for that which he has made. 

Love is therefore superior to fear. “A life according to God is 
defined by Moses as a life that loves God.”? It will also be remem- 
bered that Philo connects the principles of Love and Fear with the 
two Biblical statements, “God is like man,” and “God is not like 
man”; for all the exhortations to observe the laws that lead to piety 
are based either upon the fear or thelove of God. “To those who do 
not suppose that God possesses either part or passion of man, but honour 
him worthily for himself alone, love is most appropriate, while to all 
others fear.” § 

Fear and love correspond to the Deity’s two fundamental powers. 

The many aspects of God are of great value from a human and a 
| religious point of view. Not all of us can realise 
| The Six Divine jim in the same way, so that his manifold nature, or 





ean rather the manifold forms of its manifestation, give 

something for each of us to lay hold of and appreciate ; for, as Philo 
ii observes, with a rare access of gentleness and sympathy, “we have 
neither the same weakness nor the same strength.” He identifies the 
! six main “ powers” of God (of which the Logos is the first) with the 
: six cities of refuge. “ Very beautiful and well-fenced cities they are,” 
he says, “ most admirable refuges for souls that are worthy to be saved 

for evermore. Good and gracious is the ordering of them to prepare 

and strengthen men for good hope.” Now, of the five powers that 

succeed to the Logos, two are primary and three are secondary. The 

two primary are our old friends the Creative and the Regal or Ruling 

Power, and these are combined into a harmonious unity in the Logos. 

The creative power is elsewhere called Goodness, the regal power, 

Authority. “By goodness God created the universe, by authority he 

rules it, and the Logos unites the two, for by Reason (or thought) God 

is both ruler and good.”* Of the three secondary powers, one is a 





1 II. 257. It is strange that Philo does not quote Micah vi. 8. He 
very rarely indeed quotes the Prophets, preferring the most strained and 
/ ludicrous interpretation of a Pentateuchal passage to the most superb and 
direct passage elsewhere. 
2 7d piv ody ward Osby Ziv ty ry ayaray abriy dpiteras Mwvojje. I, 238. 
Cp. I. 228. 
3 I, 283. ‘1, 144, 
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subdivision of the Creative, namely, the Propitious, through which “ the 
Artificer pities and compassionates his own work,” while the other two 
are subdivisions of the Regal, in its more restricted aspect as the 
Legislative Power. They are the Preceptive and the Prohibitive 
Powers, obviously corresponding to and suggested by the positive and 
negative commands of the Pentateuchal law. Omitting the Logos, 
Philo conceives that the five powers represent five aspects in which men 
think of God. The first aspect is the Creative, “for he who realises 
that everything has been created has already ac- 

quired a great good, namely, the knowledge of the With the Second 
Creator, which immediately persuades the creature to ge lynn — 
love his Maker.” The second aspect follows the correspond. 
Regal power: “By the control of necessity the 

subject is admonished through fear of the Ruler, when he does not, like 
a child, obey his father through love.” The third aspect rather 
erratically takes us back to the first power. It is the aspect which 
appeals to the sinner: “For he who is convinced that God is not 
inexorable, but is gracious through the essential kindness of his nature, 
repents of his sin through hope of forgiveness.” It is noteworthy 
that the two lowest aspects of God are those which regard him as a 
Lawgiver. The one is the aspect realised by him who finds happiness 
in doing all that God has commanded ; the other by him who, at all 
events, avoids evil by not doing what God has forbidden.! 

As the Logos is superior even to the creative power, it might be 
thought that there should exist a corresponding aspect superior to 
Love, and this is indicated by Philo himself in 
certain passages, where he states that to the perfect 
worshipper God is both Ruler and Creator in one. 
Love and Fear are united together in a nameless combination which 
includes and transcends them. One could make an Hegelian or homi- 
letic application of this idea, and suggest how the contraries of Fear 
and Love are dissolved and reconciled in a higher unity above them. 
“Of bad men the Deity claims to be called Ruler and Monarch ; of the 
improving, God ; of the best and most perfect, Lord and God together 
and at once.”? “He thinks it right that the bad man should be 
governed as by a Master; the improving benefited as from ‘God,’ in 
order that: by benefits he may reach perfection ; but that the perfect 
should be ruled as by a Master, and benefited as by God.” It is, there- 
fore, necessary to attempt to realise both the “goodness” and the 
“authority” of God; for then we shall also learn “ the union and 
combination of these undefiled powers, the majesty of God’s rule 

1 T. 560, 561. 2 T. 581. 

* I. 582; cp. 1.476. The “improving” is 0 mpoxérrwy—a term borrowed 
from the philosophy of the Stoics. 
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of Love and Fear. 
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appearing in the manifestations of his goodness, and his goodness 
appearing in the manifestations of his rule. So shall we acquire the 
virtues born of these conceptions, a love (fiAoppoovwn) and reverence 
(evAaBea) of God. Then in prosperity we shall not talk big, remem- 
bering the greatness of God’s mighty rule, and in adversity we sball 
not despair, remembering God’s gentleness ” (jepérns).? 

But Philo is not always consistent, and sometimes prefers to this 
combination a Love which has cast out or is independent of Fear. 

Jacob’s prayer, “Then shall the Lord be my God” 
Love alone. (Gen. xxviii. 21), Philo interprets to mean: “ May 
he no longer display to me the despotism of his 
absolute authority, but the beneficence of his saving power, that 
is gracious to all; removing from the soul the fear felt towards 
him as to a Master, and implanting the friendship and affection 
that may be felt to a Benefactor.”? Again, of Abraham, the lower 
type of character, the Deity is called God and Lord; of Isaac, the 
highest type, he is only God. “ For the one disposition needs the 
care of two powers, rule and beneficence, that through the might of 
the Ruler it may obey his orders, and through his goodness be greatly 
aided. The other disposition needs beneficence only. It cannot be 
bettered by the Power of admonishing Rule (for it possesses the 
good by nature), but through the gifts showered from above, it is good 
and perfect at the start..... What can be a greater good than to 
obtain pure and unmixed beneficence ? And what can be more wonder- 
ful than the mixture of gift and rule? Perceiving which, Jacob prayed 
that ‘the Lord might become his God,’ for he desired no longer to fear 
(evAaBeioGa) him as a ruler, but to honour him lovingly as a bene- 
factor” (as evepyérny dyamntixas tia). 

Thus Philo can be quoted in support of either view: for fear and 
love combined, or for that perfect love which knows honour, but is 
ignorant of fear.‘ 

‘I. 144. With Philo’s idea that the most perfect attitude of man to- 
wards God is a combination of Love and Fear, may be compared a 
striking sermon of the late Dr. P. F. Frankl on the same subject. Frankl 
contends that it is Judaism alone which maintains this harmonious com- 
bination. as contrasted with the one-sided emphasis on Love and on Fear in 
Christianity and in Mohammedanism respectively. (Fest und Gelegenheits- 
Predigten. Berlin, 1888, pp. 191-199.) 

2 I. 342 fin., 343 init. > I. 645. 

* Seneca says (De Benef. IV.9): “Deos nemo sanus timet. Furor est 
enim metueri salutaria nec quisquam amat quos timet.” I doubt whether 
the second half of this sentence is true. It should, perhaps, be remembered 
that, in the passage quoted above, Philo speaks of the reverence (ebAaBea)> 
not of the fear (gé8o¢) of God. Now eiAaBea in Stoic terminology is the 
opposite of ¢éBog, as yapa is the opposite of jJovn. Diog. L. VII. 116. 
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It will be noted that Philo associates the love of God with the con- 
ception of him as a Creator. But, as we know, such a conception is 
not the highest. God as the Good creator is still only God as seen in 
his works, or as manifested by his power. The Creative is his greatest 
power—if we put the Logos as a combination of two powers on one side— 
but still a power only, not the pure Being to which the power belongs. 
If love belongs to the realisation of the power, what is the “ principle ” 
which belongs to the realisation, so far as the human mind can go, 
of the Being who includes the power and transcends it ? Is there any 
attitude towards God which transcends love ? 

We can extract no distinct answer from Philo to this question. But 
in spite of the quotations which I have just given, I hardly think that 
Philo gave as deep and as unselfish a connotation 
to the word love as we do to-day, or as, I believe, Is there any 
was given to it by the mystical Jewish writers of ate Sam 
the Middle Ages. Love, to Philo, seems tinged love? 
with a taint of selfishness. It is exclusively 
suggested by God in his relation to man. Because he has created us 
and taken care of us, because he acts beneficently, mercifully, and 
tenderly towards us, therefore we love him. Our love is dependent on 
what he has done for us, is doing, and will do. But aigher than the 
knowledge (and through knowledge the adoration) of (tod for what he 
has done are the knowledge and adoration of him for what he is. ‘In 
our holiest moods, when we can detach ourselves from the plurality of 
what he does, and adore him simply for what he is, we contemplate 
him as the one reality.”! The philosopher seeks to know and to realise 
God as he is in himself, over and above and transcending all his aspects 
and manifestations. The mystic knowledge of him, which may in- 
differently be regarded as the supreme result of human thought at its 
highest pitch and moment of development, or as the flowing over of 
the Divine into the human, so that the latter, as a separate, conscious, 
finite mind, is temporarily suspended in its exercise and individuality— 
this mystic knowledge of God does not realise him as Ruler or Creator, 
but as Being. It looks away from his works and away from man, and 
seeks communion and rest in the endless and infinite depths of. the 
Divine personality, wherein all that is separate and finite is now 
unified, included and summed up. The rapture or ecstasy which attends 
this knowledge may appear to the mystic as a phase of adoration which 
rises even superior to love. Its worship is, at any rate, wholly pure, for 
it has nothing to do with the relation of God to man. 


That something of this sort was in Philo’s mind may be gathered 





1 Drummond, II. 93. 
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from the long and interesting passage in which he allegorises the story 
of the three divine “ messengers” who appeared to 
The triple Abraham before his tent: ‘‘The spoken words,” he 
representation of : : 
God. explains, “are symbols of things apprehended in 
intelligence alone. Whenever, then, a soul, as 
it were in midday, has been illumined on all sides by God, and, being 
entirely filled with intelligible light, becomes shadowless with the beams 
that are shed around it, it apprehends a triple representation of one 
subject ; of one [of the three] as actually existing, but of the other two 
as though they were shadows cast from this. Something of a similar 
kind happens, too, in the case of those who live in perceptible light ; 
for there often occur two shadows of bodies at rest or in motion. Let 
no one suppose, however, that the word shadow is used strictly ‘in 
relation to God ; it is merely a misapplication of the term for the clearer 
exhibition of the subject we are explaining, for the reality is not so. 
But, as one standing nearest to the truth would say, the middle one is 
the Father of the universe, who in the sacred Scriptures is called by a 
proper name the Self-existent, and those on each side are the oldest and 
nearest powers of the Self-existent, of which one is called Creative and 
the other Regal. And the Creative is Deity (eds, or God), for by this 
he deposited and arranged everything into a cosmos, and the Regal is 
Lord (xvptos), for it is right for that which has made to rule and hold 
sway over that which has been produced. The middle one, then, being 
attended by each of the two powers as by a body-guard, presents to the 
seeing intelligence a mental image or representation (davravia) now of 
one, and now of three; of one, whenever the soul, being perfectly 
purified, and having transcended not only the multitudes of numbers, but 
even the duad which adjoins unity, presses on to the idea which is un- 
mingled and uncomplicated, and in itself wanting nothing whatever in 
addition ; but of three, whenever, not yet initiated into the great 
mysteries, it still celebrates its rites in the lesser, and is unable to 
apprehend the Self-existent Being from itself alone without any- 
thing different [from pure being], but apprehends it through its effects 
as either creating or ruling. This, then, is as the proverb runs, ‘a 
second voyage,’ but none the less partakes of opinion dear to God. But 
the former method does not partake of, but is itself the opinion dear to 
God, or rather it is truth, which is older than opinion and more honour- 
able than all opining.””! 

Philo proceeds to “explain” his statement by saying: ‘ There 
are three classes (rages) of human character, to each of which one of 
the three conceptions of God has been assigned. The best class goes 
with the first, the conception of the Self-existent Being; the next 





' All this is the translation of Dr. Drummond, II. p. 91. 
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goes with the conception of him as a Benefactor, in virtue of which 
he is called God ; the third with the conception of him as a Ruler, 
in virtue of which he is called Lord. The noblest 

character serves Him Who Is in all the purity of his The three classes 
absolute Being ; it is attracted ‘by no other thing or of human char- 

; ‘ acter and their 

aspect, but is solely and intently devoted to the attitude towards 
honour of the one and only Being; the second is God. 
brought to the knowledge of the Father through his 

Beneficent power ; the third through his Regal power. What I mean is 
this: Among men, when they perceive that people approach them with 
the pretext of friendship for the hope of gain, they look askance and 
avoid them. They fear a feigned flattering and fawning as something 
hurtful and offensive. But God, who cannot be harmed, gladly 
welcomes all who choose to honour him, on whatever ground it be ; 
he thinks it right to dismiss none with contumely, but almost in plain 
words tells those whose souls have ears to hear: ‘My highest rewards 
are reserved for those who honour me for myself alone ; the next best 
for those who hope to receive some good, or expect to find an escape 
from punishment; for even if their service is hireling or selfish, 
nevertheless it moves within the Divine circumference, and does not 
wander without. The reward reserved for those who honour me 
because of myself is to be my friend ; the reward for those who 
honour me for their own needs is less than friendship, but yet con- 
sists in not being regarded as strangers. For I receive him who for 
his own advantage desires to share in my beneficent Power, and him 
too who, to avoid chastisement, supplicates in fear my Power of Lord- 
ship and Rule. For I am well aware that such men will not only not 
become worse, but will actually become better; by their continuous 
service they attain at last to a pure and simple piety. Even if the 
motives from which men perform their service differ with their 
characters, there is no need to find fault with them, for one end and 
aim is common to them all, the worship of God.” ! 

This long quotation implies that the highest attitude towards God, 
which corresponds with the highest conception of him, could perhaps be 
more rightly called Adoration than Love. But it also shows that in the 
wildest onset of his allegorical fervour Philo retained a shrewd power of 
penetration into human motive and character. For a mystic not to 
reject utterly an impure worship of God, but to value it at its proper 
worth, and to realise its possible effects for good, indicates a worldly 
wisdom, in the best sense of the word, of which we might hardly have 
thought that Philo was capable. 

At the same time, he is quite sound and prophetic on the relation 





1 TI. 18-20, 
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of outward form to true religion. Not that he wishes to break from 
“forms.” On the contrary. He is a strong con- 

Philo on religious servative, in spite of his finding the true meaning of 
aun ed the every ritual command in some wonderful spiritual 
letter. interpretation. The grounds of his conservatism 

are peculiar and interesting. They are introduced 

in the following way: He is enumerating the Divine blessings to 
Abraham, the fourth of which, he says, is good repute (rd peyadorupor, 
Gen. xii, 2). He explains it thus: “If to be good is noble, to seem 
good is profitable. Truth is better than reputation, but happiness 
consists in their union. For there are many thousands [a true 
Philonic exaggeration, which he would be the first to repudiate in 
the next page] who are purely and unselfishly devoted to virtue, and 
admire its native beauty, but who, having no care for their reputation 
among the multitude are much attacked ; though truly good, they 
are thought wicked. . . . . To whom, then, God has granted both to 
be and to seem good, he is truly happy and truly renowned 
(ueyadovupos). And we must have a great care for reputation, as a 
matter of great importance and of much value, for our social and 
bodily life (6 pera odparos Bios). And almost all can secure it, who 
are well content not to disturb established customs, but diligently 
preserve the constitution of their own country.! For there are some who, 
looking upon the written laws as symbols of intellectual things, lay 
great stress on these, but neglect the former. Such men I would blame 
for their levity (edxepeia). For they ought to give good heed to both— 
to the accurate investigation of the unseen meaning, but also to the 
blameless observance of the visible letter. But now asif they were 
living by themselves in a desert, and were souls without bodies, and 
knew nothing of city or village or house or intercourse with men, they 
despise all that seems valuable to the many, and search for bare and 
naked truth as it is in itself. Such people the sacred Scripture teaches 
to give good heed to a good reputation, and to abolish none of those 
customs which greater and more inspired men than we instituted in the 





1 The Conservative and the Reformer may each cite Philo to their own 
advantage. For the former, besides the passage in the text, we have 
I. 393, where it is said that Moses often calls a man young, not referring to 
his age, but to show his disposition, that he loves innovation (vewrepo- 
moa). When the Israelites want to “innovate” (vewrepiZev), they are 
given the name of foolish and childish youth (1. 394; cp. 395). On the 
other hand, we find him saying, “God teaches those who are lovers of old 
and fabulous times, and who do not realise his rapid and timeless power ; 
he urges them to take to heart what is young and growing and flourish- 
ing, that they may not, by being nurtured on old fictions, which the ages 
have handed down to man’s deception, hold false opinions, but that, 
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past. For because the seventh day teaches us symbolically concerning 
the power of the uncreated God, and the inactivity of the creature, we 
must not therefore abolish its ordinances, so as to light a fire, or till the 
ground, or bear a burden, or prosecute a lawsuit, or demand the restora- 
tion of a deposit, or exact the repayment of a loan, or do any other thing, 
which on week-days is allowed. Because the festivals are symbols of 
spiritual joy and of our gratitude to God, we must not therefore give up 
the fixed assemblies at the proper seasons of the year. Nor because 
circumcision symbolises the excision of all lusts and passions, and the 
destruction of the impious opinion, according to which the mind 
imagines that it is itself capable of production [our old friend, otnois] 
must we therefore abolish the law of fleshly circumcision. We should 
have to neglect the service of the Temple, and a thousand other things, 
if we were to restrict ourselves only to the allegorical or symbolic sense. 
That sense resembles the soul, the other sense the body ; just as we 
must be careful of the body, as the house of the soul, so must we give 
heed to the letter of the written laws. For only when these are faith- 
fully observed will the inner meaning, of which they are the symbols, 
become more clearly realised, and, at the same time, the blame and 
accusation of the multitude will be avoided.” ! 

Nevertheless, on the proper relation of ritual to religion Philo is not 
afraid of speaking out. “Ifa man practises ablutions and purifications, 
but defiles his mind while he cleanses his body ; or 
if, through his wealth, he founds a temple at a large Bed pyc of 

: 0 religion. 
outlay and expense ; or if he offers hecatombs and 
sacrifices oxen without number, or adorns the shrine with rich ornaments, 
or gives endless timber and cunningly wrought work, more precious than 
silver or gold—let him none the more be called religious (edoeBis). 
For he has wandered far from the path of religion, mistaking ritual 
(Opnoxeia) for holiness (sovdrns), and attempting to bribe the In- 





receiving from God, who is ever young and fresh, new and good things 
in all abundance, they may be taught to think nothing old that is with 
him and nothing wholly past, but all begotten and subsisting out of time” 
(1. 178). Again, he makes Lot’s wife symbolise custom (cvrvn ea), the 
enemy of truth, which, when anyone attempts to lead it forward, lags 
behind, and looks around at its old and familiar ways, and like a lifeless 
pillar of stone, remains behind in their midst” (I. 382). Elsewhere he 
says, ‘They who have received their notions of God’s existence rather by 
habit (€0«:) than reason, from those who brought them up, are pious by a 
kind of good guess, and their religion is mingled with fear (deodamovig 
thy evoiBeay tyxapatavrec)” (II. 414). 

1 T, 450, 451; cp. Friedlander’s most able and suggestive brochure, 
Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christenthuwms (p. 151), for the religious 
importance of this passage. 
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corruptible, and to flatter him whom none can flatter. God welcomes 
genuine service, and that is the service of a soul that offers the bare and 
simple sacrifice of truth, but from false service, the mere display of 
material wealth, he turns away.”! Elsewhere, he says, “ Let those 
who seek to show honour and gratitude to God, cleanse themselves of 
sin, washing away all that defiles life in word and thought and deed. 
For it is folly that while a man is forbidden to enter the Temple unless 
he has washed and cleansed his body, he should pray and sacrifice 
with a soiled and sullied mind. Shall the lifeless body not touch a 
building of lifeless wood and stone, unless it be piously washed and 
purified, and will any man with impure soul, and with no intention to 
repent, dare to approach the most pure God?? Philo is at the most 
laborious, and obviously at the most unsuccessful pains to point out that 
the entire sacrificial system of the Pentateuch is a very network of 
spiritual meanings. “The only true sacrifice is the piety of a God- 
loving soul.”* “The grateful soul of the wise is the true altar of 
God.”* “God regards as the true sacrifice, not the animal, but the 
mind and willingness of the worshipper.” “God takes no delight, 
even if hecatombs are offered to him. For though all things are his, he 
needs nothing. He takes delight in minds that love him, and in holy 
men, from whom he gladly receives barley cakes and cheapest offerings 
as if they were most precious, and indeed prefers them. And even if 
they bring nothing visible at all, yet, bringing themselves in all the 
fulness of perfected virtue, they offer the fairest sacrifice to God. They 
honour God their Saviour and Benefactor by gratitude and hymns, the 
latter through their vocal organs, the former (without tongue and 
mouth) through the bare soul going forth and pouring out its spiritual 
invocations that the Divine ear alone can hear.” ® 
You can only speak of the service of God “with a difference.” For 
God, unlike a human master, has no needs. To that Lord you can only 
render the service of a mind that loves him.’ “It 
™ ~ is not possible to show true gratitude to God, as ‘ the 
many’ suppose, by means of offerings and sacri- 
fices ; for the whole world would not be a sufficient temple for his 





1. 195, 2 I, 273 sin., 274 init. 

3 IT. 151, 241, 666, 680 ; I. 668, 683. 4 II. 255. 

5 Ibid. The teaching of the Hebrew prophets and of the Stoics on this 
subject is identical, and Philo could draw from either. Fg. cp. Seneca 
De Benef. 1.6; “Non est beneficium ipsum quod numeratur aut traditur. 
sicut ne in victimis quidem, licet opime sint auroque prefulgeant, deo- 
rum est honor, sed pia ac recta voluntate venerantium. Itaque boni etiam 
farre ac fitilla religiosi sunt, mali rursus non effugiunt impietatem, quam- 
vis aras sanguine multo cruentaverint.” 

* II. 254 (abrodg pipovres wAnowpa wadoxayaGiag reXedraroyv). 7 I, 202. 
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honour. We must employ praises and hymns, and not even those which 
the created voice can chant, but those with which the invisible and most 
pure mind may resound in song. There is an old story, invented by the 
sages, and handed down by memory from age to age. . 

They say that, when God had finished the world, he asked one of the 
angels if aught were wanting on land or in sea, in air or in heaven. 
The angel answered that all was perfect and complete. One thing only 
he desired—speech, to praise God’s works, or to recount, rather than to 
praise, the exceeding wonderfulness of all things made, even of the 
smallest and the least. For the due recital of God’s works would be 
their most adequate praise, seeing that they needed no addition of orna- 
ment, but possessed in the sincerity of truth the most perfect laud. And 
the Father approved the angel’s words, and not long afterwards ap- 
peared the race gifted with the muses and with song. This is the 
ancient story ; and, in accord with it, I say that it is God’s peculiar work 
to benefit, and the creatures’ work to give him thanks. They can offer 
him no other return; for anything that they might desire to give him 
in requital for what they have received is the property, not of him who 
would give, but of the Creator of all. Realising, then, that we can 
make but one contribution to the honour of God, gratitude in thanks- 
giving, let us offer this always and everywhere, by speech and by 
writing, and let us never make an end of his praise, both in poems and 
in prose. So shall the Creator and his world be honoured with song and 
without it, and in every form of music and of speech; for God, as 
some one said, is the noblest of causes, the world the most perfect of 
all created things.” ! 

One more passage on this subject is, perhaps, worthy of quotation. 
It is a parallel to a famous saying of Kant: “ Of the works of creation 
two things are holy—heaven, which immortal and 
blessed natures pervade, and the mind of man, cn and 
which is a fragment of the Divine. . . . Not un- 
reasonably, methinks, have both of them been called praiseworthy ; for it 
is these two, heaven and mind, which are able to show forth (éxrpay@dciv) 
praises and hymns which bless and honour the Father and Creator. 
Man has received this glorious distinction above all other animals to 
worship God, and heaven is ever making melody with the perfect 
harmony and music of the movements of the spheres. If the sound 
thereof could reach our ears, ungovernable love would overcome us, wild 
desires and insatiable yearnings. We should refrain from all life’s 
necessaries, and be nourished no longer as mortals by food and drink 
through our throats, but, like those about to become immortal, through 
our ears by inspired strains of perfect music.” ? 





' T, 348, 2 I, 625, 626 init, 
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With this high conception of God’s worship, there runs in Philo’s 
philosophy an equally high conception of faith. It has been carefully 
: analysed by Schlatter in his long-winded book Der 
a Glaube im neuen Testament (Leiden, 1885).' He 
of Faith. points out well that, to Philo, faith is not the condi- 
tion or beginning of virtue, but its goal. In its 
fulness it is one of the characteristics of the perfect man.? A believing 
sinner is to Philo a contradiction in terms. Secondly, faith is not op- 
posed to knowledge: the more you know an object the more you can 
trust it. And faith involvestrust. Thirdly, faith in the Creator implies, 
as its correlative, unfaith in the creation (yéveors) ; faith in God implies 
unfaith in self, riots is the opposite of otncts, a conception to which all 
other things in Philo’s ethical and religious philosophy seem to return. 
A few quotations will explain Philo’s doctrine more clearly. 

Faith is the queen of the virtues. It is the special quality and merit 
of the patriarch Abraham, and the famous verse in Genesis, ‘‘ And he 
believed in God, and God counted it to him for righteousness,” is as 
great a favourite with Philo as with Paul. That it was counted as 
righteousness is no marvel to Philo, for it is no easy thing and implies 
the very virtues which constitute in themselves, to our philosopher, the 
essence of righteousness. ‘ The only true and firm good is faith in God. 
Faith is the comfort of life, the fulfilment of good hope, the dearth of 
evil, the fulness of good, the abandonment of misfortune, the know- 
ledge of piety, the portion of happiness, the improvement of the soul 
that is stayed upon the Cause of all, who can do everything, but wills to 
do the best.” All “external and sensible things” are slippery and un- 
trustworthy. ‘It is most true to say that he who believes in them dis- 
believes in God, while he who disbelieves in them believes in him.” ¢ 
Confidence and faith are closely identified. He asks, “‘ How can any- 
one believe in God?” The answer is: If he learns that all other things 
are unstable, and that God alone is stable (drpemros).> Faith in God 
implies mistrust in the created and untrustworthy world.6 For the only 
absolutely trustworthy (mordés) Being is God. Next to him would come 
a friend of God, like Moses, who was found faithful (marés) in all God’s 
house.’ Abraham, who first abandoned a false pride (rigos) in the 
power and validity of man’s unassisted senses and mind, and “ passed 
over” to “truth,” received faith as the prize of virtue. “He who 





1 Pp. 83-105. Schlatter is, of course, anxious to prove that Philo’s con- 
ception of faith is much lower than Paul’s, and he falls into, at least, 
one serious error. 

? Schlatter, p. 91. * Ibid., p. 92. 

* Ii. 39. 5 I. 82 fin. 

* » mpd Tov Osdy miaric, y mpd Td yerynrcy amoria. I, 609. 

« J. 128 init. 
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truly believes and trusts in God, mistrusts all thin&s that are created 
and corruptible, beginning with those powers within which are wont 
to be puffed up, his reason and his sense.”! As faith is the prize, so 
too, it may be, as it were, given back to God its giver, as a most fair 
and blameless offering.? It is expressed in gratitude, not for what is 
passed, but for all that lies hidden in the future. Faith is shown in 
trust. The fullest faith, the most entire confidence. miors creates 
wappynoia.* But the confidence is tempered with respect (edAaBeia).® 
Faith brings men near to God; they cleave to him through piety and 
faith.* Faith, then, is the “ most perfect virtue.” Nor was it unwisely 
added that Abraham’s faith was reckoned to him as righteousness, for 
true faith is no easy thing. “It is not easy to believe in God alone 
without the addition of aught beside, because of our aflinity to those 
mortal things to which we are bound fast. They persuade us to trust 
in money and reputation and power and friends, and in health and 
strength of body, and in many other things; to cleanse our minds of 
these ; to distrust the created world, which is wholly untrustworthy ; to 
trust in God alone, who is solely and truly to be trusted—this is the work 
of a great and heavenly intelligence, which is no longer ensnared and 
enticed by any mortal thing.” ” But this faith, which leads men to love 
God and obey him and cleave to him abidingly, is not, as I said before, 
oppesed to knowledge. On the contrary, it involves, as Schlatter points 
out, a distinctly intellectual element. The better you know God—and 
this is the object of all philosophy—the better you can believe in 
him. When Moses asked God to reveal to him the fulness of his nature, 
the granting of his request was impossible. But the request itself, so far 
from implying any want of faith in the asker, was prompted by a desire 
to establish it beyond the possibility of doubt.* The difficulty which we 
see here was not perceived by Philo. Because we do not fully under- 
stand God, therefore we believe in him. But, according to Philo, we 
only so far believe in him as we understand him. That which we 
realise, we trust. Abraham who, first of men, possessed a stable and 
secure conception (imdAnyis) of God was also the first man who 
believed in him. ® 

If the service of God brings with it a perfect faith, it also includes 
a perfect freedom. The famous phrase of the great Collect, “ In whose 
service is perfect freedom,” would be spoken from 
the heart of Philo. And it is curious to find in him The service of 





a fusion of the Stoic conception of freedom as the aaty omega 
prerogative of the wise man with the religious idea 

1 IT. 412, 2 1, 154. 2 I. 442; op. 409. 

‘ I. 475, 339 ; Schlatter, p. 77. 5 I. 477, 


* I, 456. 7 T. 485. * I, 228, 9 IT, 442, 
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of freedom as rooted in complete dependence upon God.! It is also 
interesting to see how he works in the conception with his orthodox 
Judaism, according to which virtue so largely consists in the fulfilment 
of a series of commands. 

The canon is laid down quite briefly in the following question and 
answer : “ What is the surest freedom? The service of the only and 
wise God.”? Such a service brings with it a peculiar joy and 
confidence. ‘ Nothing so completely liberates the mind as to become 
a servant and suppliant of God.” “ For God is at once gracious, even 
without supplication, to those who humble and abase themselves, and 
are not puffed up by pride and self-conceit (otjors). This is deliverance ; 
this entire freedom of the soul.”* True freedom is the opposite of 
otjars, to which by a side-wind we once more return. 

The perfect man needs no command from without to do the good. 
But as the laws of the Pentateuch are the expression of absolute wisdom, 
the perfect man fulfils them by the inner law of his own being. In 
this way the antinomy is solved. “The perfect man is impelled by 
himself to virtuous deeds ; the man under training (doxyrns) is impelled 
to them by reason, which suggests to him what he ought to do.” 
Alluding to the verse in Genesis, where it says that Abraham kept 
“ God’s commandments, statutes, and laws,” Philo observes that he was 
not taught to do so by books, but moved thereto by the unwritten law 
of his own nature. And he ends his treatise on the life of Abraham 
thus : “ Such was the life of the founder and captain of the nation—a 
life, as some will say, according to law, but, as my argument has proved, 
itself a law and unwritten ordinance.” 6 

Again, the service of God is sought for itself, and its rewards are 
spiritual. It will be remembered that the reward of friendship is 

reserved for those who worship God for his own 

a rae of sake.’ “The good man seeks the day for the day's 

s its own : Re ies 
reward. sake, light for light’s sake, and the good for the 
sake of the good and for no other thing. For this 
is the Divine Law, to honour virtue for itself.” ® The name of Issachar 
is a symbol of the reward which is given for noble deeds ; but perhaps, 
Philo adds, “‘ The deed itself is its own complete reward.”® The three 





' Seneca also says: “In regno nati sumus: deo parere libertas est.” 
De Vita Beata XV. fin. 


2 T. 419, 31. 474. * I. 534 fin. 

57.115 fin.; cp. I. 62: “The perfect man has no need of command, 
prohibition, or exhortation.” * II. 40. 

7 TI. 20. § I. 120. 


® I. 663. Cp. Epictetus Diss. III. 24-51. éxaOdov ody oddiv; ad dé 
Znrsig ExaOdov dvdpi ayaOg peiZor rot catd wpdrrey; cp. Seneca, De 
Benef. iv. 12. 
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great spiritual “prizes” are faith, pure joy, and the vision of God.! 
In one of his essays upon the Ten Commandments he pauses at the end 
of his exposition of the fifth “word” to say: “The punishments 
which attend the transgression of the first five commandments have 
been clearly stated. But the rewards which attend their observance, 
though the law has not mentioned them in definite enactment, have 
been indicated metaphorically. Not to think there are ‘other Gods,’ 
not to make idols, not to swear falsely, need no external reward. The 
mere practice of these commands is itself a complete and most per- 
fect guerdon. For what could delight a lover of truth more than to 
cleave to the one God and to be devoted to his service purely and 
without guile? ..... For wisdom is the prize of wisdom, and 
justice and all the other virtues are their own rewards. And truth, the 
leader and the fairest of the virtues (éccérnres), is still raore its own 
object and its own reward, for it gives bliss to those who have it, and to 
their children and descendants after them a well-being that cannot be 
taken away...... Similarly let him who honours his parents not seek 
any further reward. For if he reflect he will find in the honouring the 
reward.” But suddenly, as it were, remembering the letter of the 
Decalogue in this particular command, Philo makes this curious qualifi- 
cation to his own doctrine. “ Nevertheless, since the fifth commandment 
is less great than the first four, for they are concerned with what is 
Divine, but this commandment with what is mortal,’ God has added 
to it a prize. The more glorious the subject-matter of a command, the 
less need for external reward.? 

With two or three more characteristics of Philo’s conception of the 
highest life, this Florilegium, already over long and I fear tediously 
diffuse, may be brought to a close. 

It is at once Hebraic and Hellenic that the good life should be hopeful. 
To Philo hope is the seed of which faith is the fruit. It, therefore, 
occupies a lower stage. Hope is the most charac- 
teristic quality of the human soul. Man is the only Hope. 
creature who is edeAms. The definition of our com- 
posite nature is a mortal and rational animal, but Moses’ definition of 
man is “that disposition (8:d@eors) of a living soul which hopes in the 
true God. For the true birth of man was from the moment when this 
hope began. For he who has no hope in God, has no share in rational 
nature.” 5 “ Hope has been set by nature as a doorkeeper at the gates 
of the queenly virtues within ; no man may approach them who has not 
done homage to hope.” * In another long panegyric on hope it is called 
“the fountain of all lives” (n mnyq trav Biwy), the stimulus to merchant 








' TL. 412, ? De Parentibus Colendis, chap. xi. 
3 I. 218. ‘II. 3. 
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and sailor and statesman and athlete alike ; and, as its highest praise, it 
is said to induce the lovers of virtue to study philosophy, “ rightly 
deeming that they will thereby perceive the true nature of all that is, 
and will accomplish whatever may tend to the consummate union of both 
the ‘ practical’ and the ‘contemplative’ life, whereto if a man attains he is 
straightway blessed.”! Holy and praiseworthy is the man of good 
hopes : dyos 8€ cai émaiveros 6 eteAms.? 
A second characteristic of the perfect nature on which Philo lays 
great and frequent stress, is typified and symbolised in Isaac. It is joy. 
Laughter is the meaning of Isaac’s name, and joy is 
Joy. his peculiar grace. Isaac represents that highest 
virtue, which is given by nature without a struggle, 
and its “prize” is joy. His name is the emblem of his mind. | For 
“laughter” is the bodily emblem of the invisible joy of the mind. 
Laughter is the ideal (év8:d6eros) son of God. Joy is the best and fairest 
of the happy states by which the soul is wholly filled with cheerfulness, 
and rejoices in God the Father and Creator of all. Joy differs toto 
celo from pleasure.* ‘True and genuine joy (xapa) is only found in the 
virtues of the soul. The wise man rejoices only in himself, not in his 
environment. But what is ‘in himself’ are the virtues of the mind, of 
which it is proper to be proud ; his environment is his bodily health or 
his riches, to boast of which is not permissible.”> Joy, he elsewhere 
says, “has this peculiar quality. Other good things have their own 
activity, but joy is a good both common to others and peculiar to itself, 
for joy is superadded to all other good things.” ® 
Philo makes a most characteristic use of a verse in Genesis where, at 
the promise of Isaac’s birth, Abraham is said “ to fall upon his face and 
laugh.” “He fell not from God, but from himself. He stood near to 
the changeless God : he fell from his self-conceit.”7 “It was indeed 
natural that his mind should have been swollen and raised up by such a 
promise. But Abraham, convicting us who are wont to boast at trifles, 
‘fell on his face and laughed in his soul.’ His face was solemn, but he 
smiled in his mind, where great and unmixed joy had come to dwell, 
And every wise man who receives a good greater than he had anticipated 





1 TI. 410. 2 II. 3. 8 II. 413; IL. 598, 215. 

‘ It would, perhaps, be better to translate ndovn by “lust.” Cp. Seneca 
Ep. UX. ad fin.: Gaudium hoc (i.c., of the wise man) non nascitur nisi 
ex virtutum conscientia. Non potest gaudere nisi fortis, nisi justus, nisi 
temperans. 

5 J.217. Cp. I. 130. A momentary slip. To boast of the virtues of 
one’s mind is surely rank oinoic. Philo probably followed a Stoic model 
too closely. 

* I. 104. One is reminded of Aristotle’s description of pleasure as 
7 I. 605. 
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will, like Abraham, fall down and laugh together. That he falls down is 
a proof of his humility, in that he despairs of his own mortal nothingness ; 
that he laughs is a confirmation of his piety, in that he regards 
God as the cause of every good and gracious thing. Let the 
creature then fall down and be sad of face in accordance with his 
nature ; for of himself he is unstable and insecure. But let him be 
raised up again by God and laugh, For God alone is his support and 


his joy.” ! 

A third—and for us the last—characteristic of the noble life is peace, 

For true peace is the prerogative of God and of the worshipper of God, 
“No man can be at peace who does not truly 
serve the only Being that is wholly exempt from Peace. 
war and abides for ever in eternal peace.” ? 
“ Peace is the leader of the divine powers, so that the sight of peace 
and the sight of God are one and the same, for God alone is true and 
veritable peace, but all creation is constant war.” * True peace is, there- 
fore, internal, the archetype of outward peace as between State and 
State. No man can bestow it, for it is a divine work. Rest in God 
and so secure it.§ 

It is on these high generalities of the ideal life, that Philo is wont 
to dwell, and in these he most excels; in ethics neither student nor 
preacher will gather much from his pages. Some 
of his few good things in this department are to be Forgiveness. 
found in the Fragments, but the genuineness of all 
of them is not above suspicion.’ I quote two or three, on Forgiveness, 
“Tf you ask pardon for your sins, do you also forgive those who have 
trespassed against you. For remission is granted for remission, and 
reconcilement with your slave secures deliverance from the divine 
anger.”® “Pardon is wont to beget repentance,”® “Behave to your 
servants as you pray that God may behave to you, For as we hear 
them, so shall we be heard, and as we regard them so shall we be 
regarded. Let us then show pity for pity, so that we may receive back 
like for like.” ” 





1 T. 602. 2 I. 368. 3 T. 692. ‘ I. 678. 

5 II, 129, 671. Epictetus, too, speaks of the higher peace: odyi xern- 
puypéivny bwd Kaicapog, add’ id rov Beov cexnpvypivny did rov Adyov. 
Diss. Til. 13, 12. 6 I. 572, 

7 As Dr. Drummond kindly pointed out to me, the very “Johans 
nine” fragment, II. 649 jin., is doubtful, because where St. John says 
xéopoc, Philo says yéveoto, It runs: dphyavoy ovvurdpyey ry mpdc 
wéopov dydxnv ry mpog tov Osiv dydxy, wo apnxavoy cvvymdpyey 
a@r\Anrowg gw «ai oxérog, But, on the other hand, compare Rendel 
Harris's Fragments, p. 7. : § TI. 670. 

® II, 672, ovyyvmpn perdvoray wipuce yevvar. TT. 672 init. 
NN2 
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A careful and thorough student of Philo could probably put together 
a long list of striking sayings—happy oases in wastes of rhetoric. I 
will only, however, mention two or three of them in haphazard order 
It would be interesting to find out how many are original. 
He speaks of the mind as “the soul of the soul” ; of love as “the 
guide of wisdom”; of folly as “an immortal evil, which is always 
dying, but is never dead.”! “Into the mouth there 
Happy phrases. enter food and drink, the perishable food of a 
perishable body ; out of it issue words, immortal 
laws of an immortal soul, by which rational life is guided.”* He bids 
us lead the mind as up a “flight of stairs” to the Cause of all,’ and 
reminds us that we may be aided by a threefold light “ the memory of 
the past, the active sense of the present, and the hope of the future.” 4 
“Tt is not the possessions of the wicked, but all that he lacks, which are 
the glory and abundance of the good.”* “This is the definition of 
greatness, to be near to God, or near to that to which God is near.” ¢ 
It is not the purpose of this Florilegium to say anything of Philo 
from a distinctively Jewish point of view, or to quote any passages 
from his works dealing specifically with the Jewish religion and race. 
On this subject he has his views and his value ; but his real importance 
lies elsewhere. Some noteworthy conceptions and facts may, however, 
be gained from him even here. For example: the notion of the 
Jewish race as the priesthood for humanity (IL 15, 104); the wide 
diffusion of their laws (IIL 127, 141) ; the worship in the Temple and in 
the synagogues (II. 223, 168); the observance of the Sabbath 
(IL. 282, 630). One of the most interesting passages is that in which 
he speaks of the relation of the Jews to the countries in which they 
dwell. It is highly coloured for the occasion, but even in Philo’s age 
it was probably not without many grains of truth. “One country cannot 
contain all the Jews because of their large number ; for which reason 
they are spread over most parts of Asia and Europe, both on the mainland 
and on islands. They regard Jerusalem, in which lies the Holy Temple 
of the Most High God, as their mother city ; but the various countries 
in which their fathers, grandfathers and ancestors have dwelt they 
regard as their fatherlands, for in them they were born and bred.”? 
Most suggestive and valuable of all is his treatment 
The highest of proselytism. At the close of my article on the 
Kinship is 6 Fourth Gospel (J. Q R., October, 1894) I quoted his 
fine saying on the higher kinship which transcends 





1 yoiy, puxic ra Puxny, 1.15; Epwre cogiag wodnyerovyrs, I. 16; xacdy 
abdvariy tor agoctyn, Thy piv Kard rd PeOvdvan redeuriy ovx Uropivovea, 
ryv d& card 7d aroOvnoxay mdvra éviexopéivyn roy aiwya, I. 225 init. 

2 T, 29, based on Plato, Timeus, 75 E, which Philo refers to. 

3 I. 247 init. 4 II. 460. 5 T, 548, © I. 445 init, 7 TI. 524, 
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the kinship of blood. No less fine is the following :—Eorw yap jpiv pia 
olxecdrns Kai pidias év cvpBodor, 7 mpds Oedv dpecxeia kai rd mdvra Aéyew 
re xai mparrew vmép evoeBeias.' ‘Let there be one bond of affection 
and one password of friendship, devotion to God, making piety the 
motive of every word and deed.” ? And this: ®irpov yap dvvoimeraroy 
xai 8ecpds dAvros evdvoias Evwrixys, 7 Tov évds Geo ryun. “For the most 
potent love charm and the indissoluble bond of good-will that makes 
for unity, is the worship of the one God.” $ 
° ° ° ° 9 9 ° 

There shall be no moral to wind up my Florilegium. Kai po: doxotow 
of paddvres Aéyew pepabnxévar Kai Hovxdfeav, ris aris duvduews mept- 
mownvans éxdrepov.' 

C. G. MonrTEFIoRE. 





1 Cp. II. 219, 258, 259, 325, 362, 365, 392, 405, 406, 433, 438 jin., 677. 
The treatise, De Nobilitate, according to Massebieau, should follow imme- 
diately on the De Penitentia. “Dans ce traité, si étonnant de la part 
d’un Juif, Philon s’éléve (avec une énergie qui rappelle le mot de Jean 
Baptiste 4 ceux qui se glorifiaient d’avoir Abraham pour pére), contre 
ceux de ses concitoyens qui prétendaient que la naissance des prosé- 
lytes les empéchait, quelle que fat d’ailleurs leur virtu d’avoir part aux 
priviléges du peuple du Dieu.”—Le Classement des Quvres de Philon, 
p. 53. 2 TI. 259. 

3 II. 219 (reading, with Mangey, éywriejc for MS. towrecijc). 

‘TI. 211. 


[I desire to “mention my great indebtedness to my friend Mr. P. E. 
Matheson, Fellow of New College, Oxford, for revising the whole of 
this essay both in the MS. and in proof.] 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of Jubilees, edited from four 
Manuscripts, and critically revised through a continuous comparison 
of the Massoretic and Samaritan texts, and the Greek, Syriac, 
Vulgate, and Ethiopic Versions of the Pentateuch, and further 
emended and restored in accordance with the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin Fragments of this Book, which are here published in full. 
By R. H. Charles, M.A. (Oxford, at the University Press). 


Mr. CHARLES is to be congratulated on the appearance of his beauti- 
fully printed text of the Book of Jubilees. Readers of the JewisH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW will be aware that this edition is the outcome of 
long and profound study ; and of this the serried ranks of critical notes 
will convince even those readers who know no Aethiopic, while those 
who are acquainted with that language will gladly testify to the 
excellence of Mr. Charles’s scholarship. To the latter class of readers 
it will be a satisfaction to see that, in spite of the strange mortality that 
raged among Aethiopic scholars last year, able writers are still left in 
this somewhat out-of-the-way field of learning. And all into whose 
studies the Book of Jubilees is likely to come, will find it of the greatest 
convenience to have all the materials for the restoration of this 
Apocryphon so carefully collected and so methodically arranged. 

Most readers will regret the depreciatory tone which Mr. Charles has 
adopted towards the work of his predecessor Dillmann. This tone is 
both impolitic and unjust. Impolitic, because there is no name more 
highly reverenced among Orientalists than Dillmann’s, and most of 
those who know any Aethiopic owe it to his writings ; and, moreover, 
the world has not yet had a year to lament his loss, Unjust, because 
more cannot be expected from a book than it professes to give. When 
a text of real value is to be published for the first time, the most im- 
portant matter is that it should be done quickly. Dillmann employed 
for this purpose the MSS. that were at his disposal, which he used with 
faithfulness and skill. A later editor is without doubt bound to search 
for an elaborate critical apparatus, which is what Rénsch and, since him, 
Mr. Charles have done. Yet the new editor will probably be thought 
by many to have overrated the improvement which he has been able to 
effect in the text by the use of material which Dillmann either 
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neglected or had no access to. He has introduced not a few better 
readings, and some quite felicitous emendations; but the difference 
between the two recensions is not thorough-going. This appears even 
from the fact that the new text is still an eclectic one—it follows no one 
source to the exclusion of any other. It is natural that Mr. Charles 
should overrate the improvement, for the collation of Aethiopic MSS. 
is ordinarily so fruitless in results, that new readings of consequence 
are hailed with very peculiar delight. Moreover, Bishop Earle says 
somewhere that a scholar who has filled up from conjecture a small 
lacuna in a text, thinks the words he has introduced the most important 
in the book. Had the difference, however, been far more to Dillmann’s 
disadvantage than it really is, Mr. Charles should still have given a 
complete record of Dillmann’s readings in his notes ; the absence of this 
we regard as the most serious defect in his book ; and it is probable that 
those reviewers who ‘have in consequence of it to collate the two texts 
will take vengeance. 

Some controversy will be aroused by his treatment of the materials 
which, as has been already said, every one will be glad to see collected 
in one place. It might be thought to be no part of the editor’s duty to 
correct mistakes committed by the original translators ; Mr. Charles, 
however, thinks otherwise, as appears from the treatment of both the 
Latin and Aethiopic texts in xv. 26, where we are told in the note that 
usque in diem is a primitive error for in die, being caused by the con- 
fusion of two Hebrew letters, but find that the editor has inserted in die 
by conjecture in both texts! In vii. 10, “ Noah woke from his sleep,” 
of the MSS., is altered to “woke from his wine,” on the authority of 
Gen. ix. 24. Happily this form of revision of the text has not been 
carried through consistently. 

How to deal with the Latin and Aethiopic texts where they differ 
(their general agreement is extraordinary) is a problem to which 
different answers may be given. Most scholars would have corrected 
the one from the other only in cases where the difference is obviously 
due to miswriting. Such a case occurs in ii. 2, where galat (noises) is 
very rightly written for galayat (abysses), after the Greek (noises). 
Where the cause of the discrepancy is not obvious it should certainly 
be noted, but to alter one text to suit the other is surely rash. This 
charge of rashness Mr. Charles will not in any case escape ; but it is 
strangely varied with timidity. In xvi. 28, he does not venture to 
correct semen eius cum ipso into post ipsum with the Aethiopic, although 
the source of this mistranslation is perfectly clear, but relegates the 
observation to a note ; yet in xix. 3, non indignans is substituted in the 
text for pusillianimus of the MS.! The curious reader will find many 
similar puzzles, and his ingenuity will be taxed to make out the threefold 
system of brackets with which the Latin text is studded. 
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Mr. Charles does not differ from his predecessors in thinking that the 
Hebrew text of Genesis may here and there be corrected from the 
Jubilees, but the ore (to use the language of miners) seems to the present 
writer very low grade. In the first place, the Aethiopic MSS. are inter- 
polated fror or under the influence of the Aethiopic version or versions 
of the Bible ; it is one of the merits of Mr. Charles’s book that he proves 
this in the case especially of the MS. called A. In the second place, the 
old Greek translation of the Jubilees was without doubt influenced by 
the LXX. When, therefore, the Jubilees’ text confirms the LXX., how 
can it be regarded as an independent witness? ‘ We shall now,” says 
the editor in section viii. of his preface, “give a list of readings in 
the Massoretic text, which should be corrected into accord with the 
readings attested by such great authorities as the Sam., LXX., Jub., Syr., 
Vulg.” The first witness called does not respond ; for in Genesis viii. 
19, Mr. Charles’s emendation coupling Wo with worn), is very 
probably right, but it is not the reading of the text of the Jubilees which 
he has published (v. 32, note 29). With regard to the rest, while the 
trouble he has taken in sorting the textual affinities of the book deserves 
recognition, it may be doubted whether the Jubilees has in any case the 
authority of a MS. For only those compilations and versions which are 
painfully literal have any such authority. Now the author of this book 
certainly had no particular scruple about altering, when the fancy took 
him, the text of Genesis which he reproduced or incorporated. 

However, the present writer is tired of finding fault with a work 
which very few scholars, either here or abroad, would have been able to 
produce, and which is certain to be for a long period the standard work 
on the subject with which it deals. He will conclude therefore with the 
hope that unlike most of the Anecdota Oxoniensia, this Anecdoton may 
prove a source of profit to the Clarendon Press, and that its author may 
find leisure and opportunity to do yet further services to the literature 


of Abyssinia. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


Via, Veritas, Vita; Christianity in its most simple and intelligible form. 
The Hibbert Lectures, 1894, by James Drummond, D.D. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 


Tue last of the Hibbert Lectures is in seme ways the most character- 
istic of the series. The previous volumes, of an unequal but high 
average of merit, dealt with the rationale of the chief historic religions. 
Dr. Drummond rationalises Christianity, reduces it as it were to its lowest 
terms, in a mathematical sense, and attempts to show how, when thus 
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denuded of dogma, it conforms to the requirements of Natural Religion 
and Absolute Ethics. It is appropriate to add in this place, that in- 
cidentally, although he does not know it, his Christianity, so far as it 
has the authority of its Founder, approaches very near to Judaism, even 
to the Judaism of the Pharisee. é 

I may best illustrate this statement by going through the plan of the 
book. The first Lecture deals with the Quellen. Christianity, it is 
argued, is not to be confined to the explicit teaching of Jesus, but 
embraces the total specific effect of his life. By putting his position 
in this form Dr. Drummond is enabled to make a qualified use of 
John’s Gospel. He ingeniously argues that the writer of that remark- 
able Tendenz-Roman often interprets the spirit of Jesus more fully than 
the Synoptic Gospels, which he, like all his school, regards as alone 
historical. This is an ingenious method of getting over the crux of 
New Testament criticism: but carried out to its logical conclusion it 
would lead to the High Church position. If John, why not 
Augustine, Aquinas? Why not Hooker, and Laud, and Pusey? So 
far as the documents go, historic Christianity is more the creation of 
Paul and the unknown writer of John than of the historical Jesus as 
known from the Synoptics. If so, Jesus was rather the central figure 
than the central fact in Christianity as developed in history. 

The next two Lectures deal with the Bible, the early Christian and 
the modern view of its authority. Here the attempt is made to make 
of Jesus the earliest rationalist, and not without some success. One 
cannot help feeling how Dr. Drummond’s position might have been 
strengthened if he had a fuller knowledge of the contemporary Jewish 
view of the authority and the inspiration of Scripture. But here again 
the reflection occurs, how little effect the views of Jesus, if Dr. 
Drummond gives the right interpretation of them, have had upon 
the Church. 

These chapters, I may add, are rendered valuable by an éloge of the 
Bible regarded as a source of spiritual elevation. Dr. Drummond has 
also an ingenious suggestion as to the value of parts of the Bible which 
the development of the moral sense has left far behind us ethically. 
Joshua and Esther might not be good examples for the grown up man, 
but they may develop courage and strenuousness in the growing boy. 
He omits to observe, however, that so far as the Bible has been operative 
in forming new types of human character, it has worked mainly 
through the Old Testament. It was the Old Testament, not the New, 
that gave a moral backbone to the Reformation. 

With the fourth lecture Dr. Drummond enters upon his more specific 
subject. This deals with the important topic of the Kingdom of God. 
It is to be regretted in this connection that Dr. Drummond had not 
before him Mr. Schechter’s admirable exposition of the Rabbinic ideas on 
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this subject (Jewish QuaRTERLY Review, VI., 640 seq.). Schiirer, to 
whom he has to trust, is by no means satisfactory when dealing with 
the views of the “ Pharisees,” owing to his antipathetic attitude. Dr. 
Drummond would perhaps have learnt that, in his views upon the King- 
dom of God, Jesus made no advance on the current conceptions of the 
rabbis, though here, as usual, he gave them crisp and memorable expres- 
sion. Dr. Drummond has in this chapter the usual remarks about the 
formalism and legalism of the Scribes and Pharisees to which the 
Kingdom of God as preached by Jesus was to be so novel and marked a 
contrast. Yet he quotes the answer of the Scribe in Mark xii. 28, with- 
out seeing its significant bearing upon his statements. If a typical 
Scribe could express the fundamental principles of the Kingdom in such 
a way that Jesus could accept it as expressing his own views, where 
could have been the novelty of those conceptions? Nor has Dr. Drum- 
mond considered the bearing of the Didache on this incident. Dr. 
Taylor has suggested, and the high authority of Prof. Harnack has 
carried out the suggestion, that the Didache is merely a Christianised 
expansion of a Jewish catechism on “ The Two Ways” of life and death. 
Prof. Harnack has gone further, and from the various redactions of the 
Didache has restored the earlier portions, at least, of the Jewish 
original, Now in the opening passage of this is contained the Scribe’s 
answer in the form in which it is given in Luke x. 27, where the same 
incident is given as in the passage from Mark. It is clear from the con- 
text that some written authority is referred to, since Jesus asks the 
Scribe : “ How readest thou?” If my interpretation of this passage is 
correct, ‘“‘ The Two Ways” was known to Jesus,! 

There is another passage made use of in this lecture, in which it 
would have been well if Dr. Drummond had taken account of recent 
Jewish research. M. Halévy has, with great ingenuity and plausibility, 
argued in the Revue des Etudes Juives, iv. 289, that the good Samaritan 
was not a Samaritan at all. In New Testament times, and down to the 
present day, the Jews have been divided into three hereditary classes, 
Priests, Levites, and Israelites. The division is referred to in the later 
Psalms, e.g., cxxxv. 19, 20. It is retained to the present day in a few 
religious distinctions between the descendants of Aaron, of Levi, and of 
Israel. Thus Jews are “ called up” to the Law in an order of precedence 
settled by their assumed descent. Derenbourg has suggested that the 
great Sanhedrim of severty-one members was composed of three smaller 
ones, each of twenty-three, taken from these three sections, with the 
addition of a president and vice-president to make up the larger 
number. Now the only time that Jesus refers to a Levite is in the 





’ The Beatitudes also would be from this point of view merely an exten- 
sion of the doctrine of “The Two Ways.” 
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so-called parable of the Good Samaritan, where it could have no 
meaning apart from the traditional three classes. Jesus begins with the 
Cohen or Priest, goes on to the Levite, and we cannot help seeing, with 
M. Halévy, that he finished with the typical specimen of the third class, 
the Israelite. M. Halévy adds that the frequent journeys of a 
“Samaritan” between Jerusalem and Jericho would be impossible. 
The point is an important one in two ways: if established, it would do 
away with any claim of Jesus to any gfeater Universalism than the 
Jews of the time, and, besides, would confirm the impression that his 
antagonism was directed against the sacerdotal class, who finally caused 
his death, rather than against the Pharisees, with whom he had so much 
in common, that it is almost impossible to distinguish them. 

Similarly in the next lecture Dr. Drummond is only enabled to talk of 
the Christian doctrine of God by ignoring the Jewish. It is true that 
he gives (pp. 173-5) all the passages in the Old Testament in which God 
is expressly spoken of as the Father, but he contends that the relation 
is “ used in reference to the nation or its representative rather than its 
individual members.” Whatever may have been the case in Old Testa- 
ment times, the early Jewish ritual shows that by the time of Jesus, the 
relation had become closely individual. Similarly with the doctrine of 
God’s love and human responsibility ample parallels might be given 
from Rabbinic sources for the ethical “Christian” position with regard 
to them. On the other hand, it is fair to say that the concentration and 
the apt expression of these views by Jesus are unique in the history of 
Israel, or indeed of the world. Again, in the next two lectures dealing 
with ethics Dr. Drummond also proceeds by the method of contrast. 
He contrasts the externality of legalism with the inwardness of true 
morality, but passages could be quoted showing that the rabbis were 
almost equally alive to the dangers to which their system was liable, 
and like them it was against the excesses to which legalism might lead 
rather than against the legalism itself that Jesus protested. So far as 
Christianity is against legalism it is the child of Paul, not of Jesus. But 
the truth is, that so necessary is some form of legalism for human 
society, that the moment the Church became differentiated from the 
Synagogue it was forced to reinstate a legalism of its own. Here, as 
elsewhere, the doctrines of Jesus were merely supplementary to those of 
Judaism. It has been by a true instinct the Church has always bound 
up together the New Testament as a sort of appendix to the Old. Both 
the race and the individual have first to be strengthened by the law of 
righteousness before either can attain to freedom. 





1 When the antagonism of Church and Synagogue arose, it was easy to 
substitute Samaritan, who was a typical Israelite in another sense. The 
early Church always favoured the Samaritans, somewhat as the Czars 
favour the Karaites. 
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If this be so, it follows that Dr. Drummond’s title is unjustified. It 
is indeed derived from one of those utterances which “ John ” puts in the 
mouth of Jesus, and has thereby given him that air cf arrogance which 
repels the Jewish reader. Dr. Drummond notices the charge, and has 
an ingenious defence against it. Ifa man is thinking, not of himself, but 
of the truths he teaches, he may use, without offence, the grandiose sayings 
which John put in the mouth of Jesus. If that were so, he should make 
it clear that he is speaking of the truths, not of himself, and the text 
would run, Doctrina mea, via veritas vita. Still less was the more 
egotistical form justified if, as Jews contend, whatever truth Jesus had 
to teach was supplementary and derivative, not comprehensive and 
original. God is righteousness—the teaching of the Old Testament—is 
a more fundamental truth than God is Love. True freedom must be 
based upon Law and order. The Christian life is not a complete life ; 
whenever the attempt has been made to realise it the result has been 
fantastic. Even with regard to corporal acts of charity it cannot be said 
that the results of practical Christianity have been altogether satisfactory. 
Many persons are seriously of opinion that “ Philanthropy” has done, 
and is doing more harm than good. The battle of life is a battle, say 
what we will; retreat seems the only Christian method of warfare. 
After the fight is over there is work enough for love ; during the fight 
all that we can ask for is strict justice, The antagonism of the Old 
Testament and the New, so far as it exists, can only be overcome in a 
similar way to that between individualism and socialism. Individualism 
has to develop the energy and resourcefulness of human character ; 
Socialism has to mitigate the resulting inequalities. 

Curiously enough, in their practical effects the functions of Judaism 
and Christianity are in an opposite direction to that indicated just 
now. The Christian scheme is individualistic in tendency, the Jewish 
was largely socialistic. The primary care of the Christian is his own 
soul, that of the Jew, his own nation. Here indeed is the most striking 
influence of Jesus. His own strong individuality, which takes such an 
arrogant form in the logia of John, has impressed itself upon his 
followers and given almost an anti-social bias to their lives. It was by 
this means that he brought a sword into the world and not peace. It 
was by his own want of interest in his nation that he brought about his 
death, and it was from the unpatriotic attitude of his early followers 
that the original schism between church and synagogue was caused. 

In his final lecture, Dr. Drummond deals with the central problem of 
Christianity in a very suggestive, but not a very convincing manner. 
His problem is to find the motive force of Christianity, and he traces it 
in the first place to the generalising power of Jesus as a moral teacher, 
and in the second place to the mystic attraction of his personality, as 
exemplifying the divine sonship. According to him, Jesus was a kind 
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of Newton in moral philosophy, and by simplifying the law of life, made 
it more attractive and efficacious. He has here a passage which sums 
up his claims for Christianity, and may therefore be somewhat closely 
scrutinised. 

“ But that the faith contained something startlingly novel and revolu- 
tionary is evinced by the almost universal hatred with which it was 
regarded. And, indeed, it drove its ploughshare through the Jewish 
vineyard, and laid its axe to the old tree of heathen superstition. To 
step forth from the ancient enclosure, and feel that Jew and Gentile 
alike were members of the great family of God; to renounce the san- 
guinary and exclusive worship of the temple in Jerusalem, and offer up 
spiritual sacrifices to the Father of all in the temple of the universe ; 
to lay aside the venerable Law, which had been the hedge of monotheism 
and morality against the assaults of idolatry and sin, and to substitute 
for it a spirit within the heart, which might seem to the outsider an 
excuse for every kind of subjective caprice, though to the believer it 
expressed the immutable mind of God—this was indeed a momentous 
change, and the idea of Divine sonship which brought it about was 
quick and powerful, alike from its newness and its grandeur.” 

The curious ‘criterion, that the novelty of a creed is proven by the 
hatred which it arouses, is scarcely borne out by experience, which 
rather shows that the most internecine quarrels in religious matters, are 
between those who differ the least. But let us examine these novelties 
seriatim. Malachi had surely anticipated Jesus on the universal father- 
hood of God in the passage quoted by Dr. Drummond, p. 175, and 
the divine sonship (of all men) is but a corollary. The :fall of 
Jerusalem caused the Rabbis to adopt the fine principle that prayer is 
the substitute for sacrifice, without any prompting from Jesus and his 
followers, who seem to have acquiesced in the Temple sacrifices while 
they lasted. It was Paul, not Jesus, who “laid aside the venerable law ” 
after a struggle which showed that Jesus’ immediate followers were 
just as much attached to it as the most rigid Pharisee. Again, there- 
fore, we are led to the conclusion, that so far as Christianity differs from 
Judaism it cannot claim the authority of Jesus. 

It is only in his last pages that Prof. Drummond comes to the real 
problem. The ideal personality of a mystic Christ is the real differentia 
of Christianity from other religions. A real personality, like the Jesus 
of the Synoptic Gospels, could not be made into an ideal for all humanity. 
He himself was conditioned by the historic circumstances of his time, 
and those who would follow him would be limited to his authentic acts 
and utterances. But into the ideal figure of the Christ as created by Paul 
and John, each generation of men could read their own ideals, and have 
done so. The historic problem of Christianity is to trace how this 
purely ideal figure of Christ became attached to the name and life of 
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the Jewish peasant of Galilee. Dr. Drummond has some interesting 
passages on the influence of Philo in preparing the matrix for the new 
ideal, and there is no one better qualified than he to deal with this sub- 
ject. One would have liked to have seen him also treat of its relation 
with the analogous conception of the Jewish Messiah, which he has also 
made the subject of special study. It is clear that the next stage of 
theological investigation must be both to separate and to deal separately 
with the historic Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels, and the ideal Christ or 
Christs of Paul and John. Dr. Drummond has every qualification for 


dealing with the latter subject. 
JOsEPH JACOBS. 


Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christenthums. Von Max FRIEDLANDER. 
Wien: 1894. 


Tue following is an analysis of the contents of this important work :— 


Chapter I.— Die Géttliche Mittelkraft.” The Jewish idea of God 
was purified by contact in the schools of Alexandria with Greek 
philosophy, especially with Platonism. Anthropomorphic ideas were 
discarded, and the Logos introduced as intermediary between God, who 
is the author of good alone, and matter, which is transitory and evil. 
In the earlier period of Alexandrine Judaism, the Schechina, or 8ééa 
6cod, was regarded as such a divine intermediary power; and the 
Wisdom of God was similarly conceived. 

Justin Martyr depends for his explanation of the distinction between 
the Father and the Son on this Alexandrine philosophy when he says 
that God before creation produced out of himself a self-conscious 
power (3ivapiv twa Aoyienv) called the Holy Spirit, the glory of the 
Lord, 86a xvpiov, and identical with the Son, with Wisdom, with an 
angel, with God, with Lord, and with the Word. This power issued 
from God without loss to him, just as the word issues from the human 
mind without loss to it or diminution of it. 

The Book of Sirach, though a Palestinian work and originally written 
in Hebrew, is coloured by Alexandrine thought in its representation of 
Wisdom as a power mediating God with man and with the world. The 
Book of the Pseudo-Solomon, which is earlier than Philo, is still more 
definite ; and Origen identified with the only-born Son and with the 
Logos the Wisdom which, according to that book, is drpis ris tov Oeov 
Suvdpews Kai amoppoia ris tov mavroxparopos Séfns eidcxpwys. This 
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breath, said Origen, is something real and objective ; is Christ ; is “the 
Power and Wisdom of God,” to use Paul’s phrase. 

This hypostatising of Wisdom as a real person numerically distinct 
from God is first found in Justin Martyr. The identification of her 
with the Word, however, begins in Pseudo-Solomon, and is completed in 
Philo. The same conception of a power mediating man and the world 
with God appears in the fragments of Aristobulus and in the letter of 
Aristeas. In Philo, however, the conception of Sophia gradually recedes, 
and its place is taken by the masculine Logos. He is Lord of the Divine 
Powers, through him God made and maintains the world ; he is the 
Shadow of God, throned at his right hand and interpreting his behests. 
This Logos includes in itself the goodness of God, by which the world 
was made, and the might of God, by which it is ruled. 

But the Logos also mediates between God and man. He atones and 
pleads for man with God, is our High Priest. Like Wisdom (according 
to Pseudo-Solomon), so the word was aforetime with Abraham, Jacob, 
and Moses ; appeared to the latter in the burning bush, and was the 
pillar of cloud in the wilderness. He is sent by the Father to mankind, 
and rejoices in his mission. 

As to the independent personality of the Word, Philo is not quite 
consistent. His statements often imply a person distinct from the 
Father, yet he was unconscious that such statements prejudiced his 
monotheism. It is a narrow thread, indeed, by which his Logos hangs 
from God ; but the separation thereof as a “second God” was only 
completed in Christianity! Thus Justin asserts the Son to be one 
Essence with the Father ; but he is a distinct person, and numerically 
separate. 

The references in the Synoptic Gospels to the “ Divine Power” are 
due to Alexandrine influence ; which is still more apparent in Paul, who 
saw in Christ a pre-existent power and wisdom of God. The same 
influence is yet more definite and clear in John’s Gospel and in the 
works of early Fathers, such as Clement of Alexandria, Theophilus of 

Antioch, Athanasius, etc. 

Gnostic Christianity is equally to be referred to Alexandrine Judaism, 
and was in some forms as old as the Apostles, ¢.g., as presented in the 
episode of Simon Magus. Just as some held Simon to be the Power of 
God, so others held Melchizedek to have been, Jesus being merely the 
successor of the latter. 

Friedlander sums up thus :—Speculation in Jerusalem was in Jesus’ 
day closely bound up with speculation in Alexandria. Jerusalem supplied 
the Revealed Law, Alexandria an allegorical account of it in accordance 
with methods of Greek philosophy, which reacted on Judea itself. 





1 We must observe, however, that Philo calls the Abyog a devbrepog Oeog. 
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Jerusalem taught the Messiah doctrine, Alexandria that of the Divine 
Dynamis or Power. In Judea the idea of a bodily resurrection was 
uppermost, in Alexandria that of a spiritual resurrection only. 

Chapter II.—“ Phariséer und Am-haarez.” There was a revolt on 
the part of the Am-haarez, or country party of Palestine, against the 
Pharisees, who insisted on innumerable ceremonies and rites as essential 
to holiness, which the humbler classes could not perform. The latter 
also, being in constant and liberalising contact with Greeks and 
Gentiles, learned to despise the righteousness of the Pharisees, especially 
of that hypocritical class of them against whom the denunciations of 
the Gospels are levelled. The antagonism was increased by the con- 
tempt of the Pharisees for the poor as unclean, a contempt which finds 
expression even in Hillel, who declared that “an Am-haarez cannot be 
holy.” The Assumptio Mosis is a work written soon after, if not before, 
the destruction of the Temple by Titus, and is a cry raised in behalf of 
the country people against the domination of the Pharisees, who are 
described in it as “ homines dolosi, sibi placentes, ficti in omnibus suis,” 
“whose leaven is hypocrisy.” In the Gospels we see Jesus as the 
champion of the religiously-despised and oppressed country people, 
combating the formalism of the Pharisees, who “shut up the Kingdom 
of Heaven against men.” Josephus himself testifies that the Pharisees 
imposed on the people many prescriptions not to be found in the Mosaic 
Law ; that they were ever intriguing in order to have the control of 
affairs in their own hands, and to keep the people in a religious and 
spiritual nonage. The Talmud itself (Sota, 22b) acquaints us with the 
hypocrisy and ambitious intrigues of a certain class of Pharisees, and 
elsewhere terms them “ queruli et falaces, celantes se ne possint cognosci, 
impii in scelere, pleni et iniquitate . . . et manus eorum et mentes 
immunda tractabunt et os eorum loquetur ingentia et superdicent : noli 
(tu me) tangere, ne inquines me.” In the reign of Agrippa I. the 
influence of the worldly and ambitious class of Pharisees culminated. 
Reading between the lines of Josephus, one can see that Agrippa was a 
whited sepulchre of the worst description, and that the better and more 
spiritually-minded Pharisees of the time also felt him to be such. 

To the time immediately succeeding the death of Agrippa I. (44 a.D.), 
belong the denunciations of the Pharisees in Matthew's Gospel; and 
they form the earliest stratum of the Gospel teaching, since in them 
Jesus is not yet represented as having broken with the Pharisaic ob- 
servances (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3, and 23). In the last passage Jesus insists 
on the duty of observing the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith, without, however, neglecting to pay tithe of mint 
and anise and cummin. In strong contrast with the conservatism of 
these passages stand others (Matt. xv., foll., and ix. 14-18), which 
reveal a complete breach with the teaching and observances of the 
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Pharisees. Once thus begun, the progress of religious reform could not 
be arrested, and before long the Sabbath itself was assailed (Matt. xii. 8 ; 
Mark ii. 27 ; Luke vi. 5). In their conservatism the vigorous denuncia- 
tions of the Assumptio Mosis (chap. vii.) seem to belong to the same 
age as those of Matt. chap. xxiii., and to proceed from the same stratum 
of opinion, viz., from literary members of the Am-haarez, who recoiled 
from the vice, hypocrisy and intrigues of certain Pharisees, but had not 
yet repudiated the body of Pharisaic doctrines and observances. 

Chap. III. Der Therapeutismus. The treatise De Vita Contemplativa 
was not written by Philo, yet in his age, and by an immediate successor 
and imitator. The religious community described in that treatise con- 
sisted of heretical Alexandrine Jews who had carried the allegorisation of 
the Scripture so far as to discard and reject altogether the literal fulfil- 
ment of its precepts. They thus went beyond the standpoint of Philo 
and of the Allegorist school of which he is the chief surviving represen- 
tative. For Philo always insisted on the literal fulfilment of the Mosaic 
precepts, though they all had for him a secondary or moral meaning. But 
the Therapeutz seem to have broken altogether with the Temple services 
and sacrifices of Jerusalem. Friedlander supposes that those passages 
in which Philo complains of the Allegorists, who went so far as to disre- 
gard the Sabbath, neglect circumcision and in other ways repudiate the letter 
of the law, are really aimed at the Therapeute. Another reason why Philo 
cannot have himself written the treatise is that in his undisputed works 
he blames those who, in youth, forsake the practical life and retire into 
the cloister. At the same time Friedlander realises how thoroughly the 
treatise in question belongs to Philo’s age, how interpenetrated it is with 
the ascetic and allegorist influences which everywhere assert themselves in 
Philo’s writings ; so that it is, as it were, “ bone of his bone, and flesh 
of his flesh.” He therefore supposes that it was written immediately 
after Philo’s death, and intercalated among his works after the treatise 
That every good man is free. For in this treatise Philo had eulogised the 
Essenes, but had here, as in all his other works, passed over the Thera- 
peute in a studied silence. In their renunciation of property, says 
Friedlander, the Therapeute resembled the early Christians, and there- 
fore Eusebius was right in finding a resemblance between them and the 
“ Apostolic men ” of his own age, and also of the first Christian epoch. 

Friedlander then sketches out the asceticism of the Therapeute, and 
shows from Philo’s works that it was a most characteristic product of 
Alexandrine Judaism. Their ideal was mortification of the flesh and 
consequent purification of the soul, in order that it may see God. 
Friedlander also shows that the ideal of female virginity, inculcated and 
practised by the Therapeute, quite accords with the general tone of 
Philo’s works on the subject. He also proves that the statement that 
the Therapeute were found in many parts of the inhabited world, but 
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had their headquarters in Alexandria, is fully borne out by what we 
know of the diffusion of the Jews during the first century. 

In such a religious community the narrowing and exclusive ceremonial 
of Judaism would have been relegated to the background, as something 
which hindered the approach of Gentile converts tothe truth. “ Of 
national Judaism, hardly a trace is left among the Therapeute. They 
honour the Sabbath and other Jewish feasts ; but these are only Jewish in 
name. The meaning ascribed to them is alien, philosophical, as repellent 
to an orthodox Jew as it was attractive to a Gentile in search of a purer 
cult than that of Paganism.” In this respect the Therapeute went 
beyond the Essenes, who, while repudiating the Temple sacrifices, yet 
sent their offerings thereto, and observed the outward forms of the 
Jewish religion. Hence Philo extols the Essenes to heaven, but 
censures the Therapeute, when he cannot ignore them. 

Chapter IV.—Der Essenismus. The Essenes were not Chassidim, 
were not a stricter sect of Pharisees, the residue of the anti-Greek Has- 
monw#an movement, condemning themselves to isolation in order to 
maintain their ceremonial purity of life and diet. On the contrary, they 
were the pioneers and outposts upon Jewish soil of the ascetic and 
allegorising, yet in temper, more liberal and gentilising Judaism of 
Alexandria. They lived apart because they spoke Greek from the first. 
Their rejection of bloody sacrifices and of marriage, their allegorising of 
Scripture, attested by Philo, were Alexandrine traits, inexplicable if we 
regard them, with Lucius and Hilgenfeld, as the extreme right of the 
Pharisee sect. Just because they only spoke Greek the Talmud ignores 
them. For the Maccabean movement was directed against Greek cults, 
and not against the use of the Greek tongue in Judea. The use of this 
tongue was widely diffused among the Am-haarez or basso-popolo of 
Judea, whose cause, as that of “the lost sheep of the House of Israel,” 
Jesus championed against the ceremonial righteousness of the Pharisees. 
Of this popular party the Essenes had long been the leaders when Jesus 
came on the scene. 

Friedliinder quotes Josephus and the Talmud in proof that in many parts 
of Palestine Greek was the only language of the Jews. He points out that 
in Jerusalem itself 500 of Gamaliel’s disciples talked Greek, and that the 
passage in Acts xxii. 2, where we read that Paul quieted the mob by 
addressing them in Hebrew, proves that the mob habitually spoke not 
Hebrew, but Greek. Otherwise Hebrew from a man accused of viola- 
ting the law and of bringing Greeks into the Temple would not have 
arrested their attention.!. That the entire early literature of Christianity 





1 F.’s argument is untenable ; for in chap. xxi. 37 the chief captain 
having arrested Paul and so saved him from the violence of the mob says 
to Paul, “Canst thou speak Greek?” implying that all around him were, 
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is Greek, is an additional proof of its common, daily and widespread 
use in Palestine. 

Essenism then was the outcome of a missionary activity in Judea 
by the Greek Jews of Alexandria. Its adherents kept their doctrines 
secret, because they were an outpost of Jewish Hellenism on foreign 
and hostile soil. In Alexandria they would have openly proclaimed the 
same tenets in the market-place. They were a propagandist sect in 
spite of their seclusion, and their constant travels mentioned by Jose- 
phus had a missionary aim. In the career of John the Baptist, who was 
one of them, their activity first comes to light for us; and he comes 
before us as the spokesman and champion of the Am-haarez against the 
spurious piety of the Pharisees. Had the Essenes not been Greek or 
Alexandrine in their language and influence, Josephus would not have 
troubled himself to assure us (Bell. Jud., I. viii. 2) that they were 
Jews by race (‘Iov8aior pév yévos dvres). 

Friedlander points to many characteristics of the Essenes as essentially 
Alexandrine in origin, e.g., their repudiation of animal sacrifices ; their 
teaching of the immortality of the soul and of the sinfulness of the body, 
the prison of the soul ; their faith that God is author of good alone, and not 
also of evil ; their doctrine of creation and agencies mediating God with 
nature ; their use of allegory ; the axe (a&wapiov) worn by their novices. 
The latter custom Friedlander most happily and ingeniously parallels and 
explains from Philo, Leg. Alleg., p. 117, ina way which makesit practically 
certain that Philo was acquainted with the inner symbolic teaching and 
discipline of the Essenes, and is here alluding to it—a point which it is 
of some importance to ascertain, 

From the differing statements of Philo—in one place that the Essenes 
were in number 4,000, in another that they were pvpso—Friedlainder 
rightly infers that though there were only 4,000 who were of the highest 
grade (reNeior), there were innumerable adherents of the sect up and down 
Palestine ; and these adherents were the seed-ground of nascent Chris- 
tianity, as Eusebius believed. The points of resemblance between the 
Essenes and the new-born religion cannot be otherwise explained. 
The common objection that the Essenes were recluses of the desert, 
whereas Christianity burrowed in populous centres has no weight ; for 
Josephus testifies that Essenes often filled positions of authority, and 
Philo avers that they taught in their community ofeovopiay and moAcreiav. 
Josephus also attests that they lived in many cities, and were constantly 
travelling. Their only possible motive in travelling was to preach and 
propagate their ideas. 





and had been, uttering their cry of “Away with him,” in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Similarly the Acts of Pilate prove that the multitude of Jeru- 
salem when they welcomed Jesus cried, Hosanna, etc., in Hebrew and 
not in Greek. 
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John the Baptist was such an Essene missionary, and was, as we can 
infer from the grudging tone assumed towerds him in the fourth Gospel, 
the real founder of the Christian religion. He was regarded (Luke iii. 
15) by his disciples as the true Messiah, and his baptism lingered on 
for many years in rivalry with that of Jesus. Josephus himself (Antiq. 
XVIII. v. 2) bears witness to the great and important part played by 
John the Baptist as a teacher “of virtue, of justice towards men, of 
holiness towards God,” the three cardinal virtues—according to Philo— 
of Essenism. The circumstance that Jesus fled when he heard the news 
of John’s beheadal proves the truth of Josephus’ statement, that Herod 
was actuated by fear of John’s influence with the masses. 

The Essenes were imbued with Messianic faith, and this brought 
them—men of peace though they were, and imbued with a belief in the 
duty of passive obedience, and persuaded that all authority is a gift 
from heaven—into conflict with the Roman government. For this belief 
according to Josephus, was the underlying reason of the great war 
which ended with the sack of Jerusalem by Titus. This catastrophe 
was a deathblow to their sect. 

The Essenes are the “ Chizonim,” or heretical outsiders of the Talmud, 
who, for their repudiation of animal sacrifices, were excluded from the 
temple. Their use of the Greek tongue, their ascetic eschewal of 
marriage, and lastly their allegorising teaching, rendered them doubly 
heretical in the eyes of the Pharisees, to whom they cannot therefore be 
assimilated. 

Chapter V.—Alexandria and Jerusalem. Alexandrine Judaism was a 
mixture of Mosaism and Greek philosophy. Philosophic ideas were dis- 
covered as trovoia, underlying the letter of the Old Testament, and then 
the Greek philosophers, Plato and others, were said to have derived their 
wisdom from Moses. Such philosophic Judaism soon broke away from 
the Pharisaic legalism of Judea, and established its own temple of 
Onias in Egypt, with a priesthood of its own. Its relation to Palestinian 
orthodoxy was exactly similar to that of Paul’s Gentile gospel to the 
gospel of the circumcision. It spread from Alexandria to Judea, and 
established its schools and synagogues in Jerusalem itself. Of the 
the revolt of this more liberal and spiritualised Mosaism against the 
literalism and the ceremonialism of the Pharisees, who excommunicated 
it as heresy, Christianity was the firstfruits. It was the rallying-point 
in Palestine of the poor and humble, who, slave-like, talked and read 
Greek, and could not endure the heavy burdens which the Pharisees 
strove to bind upon them. Christianity was a “vulgar Hellenism,” and 
attests its origin in its use and retention from the first of the Septuagint. 
It arose out of the Jewish Diaspora, as the writings of Philo prove ; ‘for 
in them we find foreshadowed in broad but clear outlines the Chris- 
tianity which was to be, whether friendly or inimical to the Mosaic Law. 
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Philo was himself conservative, and advocated th: literal observance of 
the precepts, which he yet really valued only for the moral meanings 
which he read into them. But his writings attest that many of his 
countrymen threw the letter to the winds, and sat loose to the observance 
of the most vital parts of the code, to circumcision, to the Sabbath, to 
the feasts and fasts of Judaism (De Migr. Abr., I. 450). We thus 
know that long before Paul there was a lax Judaism, hostile to the law, 
and that nothing was wanting to the rise of Jewish Christianity, save 
the appeal to the personal authority of a Christ sent from heaven to 
supersede the law with the freedom of the spirit. 

It was the freer Greek Judaism of Alexandria which everywhere 
attracted the Gentiles, and it was spread broadcast by regular missionaries 
or even by Jewish merchants travelling primarily for gain (Josephus 
Antig., XX. ii. 4). The Pharisees followed in the steps of these more 
liberal propagandists, and tried to bring their converts into a stricter 
conformity with the Mosaic law, e.g., to submit to circumcision. 

A time came (alluded to in Luke xii. 2-5) when the more liberal 
Judaism of the Essenes, hitherto kept secret, was preached and revealed 
to the people of Palestine. John the Baptist was the agent of this 
revelation. His teaching was essentially Essenic. There was less of 
the Essene asceticism about the teaching of his successor, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, but the latter was more vehement in his assaults on the Pharisees, 
more free-thinking in his attitude towards the Mosaic law, which he 
taught men to fulfil in an Hellenic and anti-Pharisaic spirit (Matt. v. 20 ; 
cp. Paul, Rom. iii. 31). He did not openly break with the law, however, 
or he would never have been acclaimed as the Messiah. His great 
achievement was to free the people from the burden of Pharisaic 
formalism, from the soul-slaying traditions of men. In this spirit he 
spoke the words: ‘“‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Christianity, then, was a product of 
the Diaspora, and Friedlander concludes by pointing out the Hellenist 
antecedents of many of its earliest teachers, of Stephen, Barnabas, John, 
Mark, Paul, Apollos, the author of the letter to the Hebrews, etc. 

Such is the gist of a very suggestive book. Its chapters are really 
essays on their respective subjects, and of them Chs. I. and II. are 
the most successful, because here the writer treads on firm ground 
throughout. His view of Therapeutism in Ch, III. is at fault. He is 
right in rejecting the view of Lucius, who pretends that the De Vita 
Contemplativa is a late third or early fourth century panegyric of 
Christian monachism, and in ascribing it to Philo’s age and circle. But 
his reasons for denying the authorship to Philo himself are insufficient ; 

for it is not true that the Therapeute were heretical Jews any more 
than was Philo himself. The treatise D. V.C., descriptive of them, 
indeed says that they looked upon the vopodecia of Moses as a (ov, 
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the body of which consists of the pyrde diardges or literal precepts, 
but of which the soul (Wvy7) is the unseen reason (déparos voids) which 
lurks underneath the sentences (Aefes), and that in their Scriptural 
exercises they set themselves to bring out and exhibit the beautiful 
conceptions symbolised in the names (or words). It is true that else- 
where (De Migr. Abr., 1. 450) Philo in making a similar comparison of 
the letter to the body, and of the allegorical sense to the soul of a 
(gov, condemns those who forget and reject the body in their 
enthusiasm for the soul, and go so far as to light fire and trade on the 
Sabbath, negiect circumcision and the Jewish feasts. The passage in the 
D.V.C., however, does not even hint that the Therapeute, because 
they allegorised the Law, therefore neglected its literal fulfilment in 
any respect. AsI have pointed out in the testimonia to the passage 
in my recent edition of the D. V. C, similar descriptions of the 
relation of the letter to the spirit of the Law occur in other works of 
Philo, and their occurrence quite forbids Friedlander’s inference. It isa 
fact that the allegorising activity of the Therapeute, as described in the 
D.V.C.,in no way differs from the same activity as described and 
warmly eulogised and defended everywhere else in the genuine works of 
Philo. 

Friedlinder’s statement that the Therapeute sat loose to the Jewish 
feasts and to the Temple system of Jerusalem is equally unfounded, 
Their careful and legal observance of the Sabbath and of the Pentecostal 
feast is described at great length, and also their reverence for the shew- 
bread and Levitical service of the Temple at Jerusalem ( I. p. 484, 30), 
They ate, says Philo, at their Pentecostal meal leavened bread, out of reve- 
rence for the shewbread (8? ai86 rijs dvaxempévns €v TO dyi@ mpovaw lepas 
tparé{ns) and in order not to trench on the privileges of the sons of 
Zadok. “It is befitting,” we read, “that the simplest and purest food 
should be awarded to the highest rank of the priests as a reward for 
their service (Aecrovpyias), whereas the others (e.g. Therapeute) must 
aspire to a like portion, but abstain from the same, in order that their 
superiors may keep their privilege.” 

The philological affinities of the D, V. C, with the rest of Philo’s 
works equally preclude the supposition that it is only an imitation. For 
example, we find in its brief compass some twenty rare words which 
occur nowhere else in Greek literature except in Philo. Nor is the 
enthusiastic tone of the treatise towards the ascetics it describes 
inconsistent with Philo’s advice given in the De Profugis and elsewhere 
not to retire to the cloister before the age of fifty. The perfect 
(redeioc) among the Therapeutz may have been all over that age. 
The treatise is not sufficiently explicit on the point for us even 
to feel sure that the novices in the system were young men; we 
only read that youth and age were relative not to years, but to 
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knowledge less or more profound of the holy Scriptures. If Philo wrote 
so warmly of the Essenes who repudiated the Temple sacrifices, why 
may we not suppose that he wrote the description of the Therapeute, 
of whom no single heretical trait is reported therein? As for the 
allegorical explanations of the Sabbath and Pentecost given in the 
D. V. C., we meet with exactly the same explanations of them in many 
other writings of Philo. 

Chapter IV. — Friedlinder’s contention that the Essenes spoke 
Greek is not well supported. In favour of it is a fact related 
by Philo, but passed over by Friedlander, that they called their 
meeting-houses Synagogues (ovvaywyai); but this is far from 
conclusive. Nor do I see how Jesus, who thought that it is not 
meats which defile a man, but evil qualities, and who came eating 
and drinking with publicans and sinners, can have been a product 
of the Essene discipline and beliefs. For Josephus relates that an 
Essene expelled from the order died of hunger, because, like a Brahminy 
he could not eat of any food save that which his fellows in the order 
had prepared. It is certain therefore that their cvaciria were ordained 
to preserve unimpaired their ceremonial purity, and were wholly different 
in kind and purpose to the miscellaneous common meals of the early 
Christians. This objection Friedlinder ignores, as also another, viz., 
that an Essene of the highest order was polluted by the mere touch 
of one of a lower grade. Such a custom has a very unchristian and 
Pharisaic air, and goes far to confirm the view that the Essenes were 
the extreme right of Pharisaism. It is not even certain that the 
Essenes rejected animal sacrifice for Alexandrine or Pythagorean 
reasons. It may have been in order to preserve their own ceremonial 
purity. Friedlander’s equation therefore of the earliest Christianity with 
Essenism is very uncertain. 

Thus Chapters III. and IV. need reconsideration, yet the general aim 
of the book is right, and Friedlinder does good service in calling 
attention to the Alexandrine factor in early Christianity, and to the 
manner in which the religion originally arose out of the revolt 
of the common people, leavened with Hellenism, against the Pharisees. 


Frep. C. ConYBEARE. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


A THIRD SYSTEM OF SYMBOLS FOR THE HEBREW YOWELS 
AND ACCENTS. 


Dr. NEvBAUER, in his “ Literary Gleanings, XII.” (JEwisH QUARTERLY 
Review, No. 26, p. 361, sqq.) calls attention to various kinds of abbre- 
viations which were in use among the Jews of the Middle Ages. 
Incidentally reference is made to two fragments of Bible texts found 
lately in Egypt, and acquired by the Bodleian Library, as showing a 
different kind of shorthand writing, and eight lines are given as an 
example of what these fragments contain. At first the reader is 
bewildered, not knowing what to understand by the disconnected letters 
and the strange points and lines. A closer examination, however, and a 
minute comparison with the Biblical text, discloses the most important 
results, that we have here a new, hitherto unknown system of signs for 
vowels and accents. I am only sorry that not more of the text has been 
published, as there is some doubt in a few cases as to the correctness of 
the number and position of the points. An inspection of the whole 
fragments may perhaps modify a little my view, but not to a great 
extent. Dr. Neubauer was good enough to copy for me three more 
verses, all that I asked for. The following tables will show the value 
of each of these signs, and their equivalent in the ordinary system of 
vowels and accents in our Hebrew books :— 








A.—VoWELS. 
Seen tage iene 
Ordinary System. ne. in the 11 verses. 
Kamets .. 8 x 21 
Pathach...  ... 8 DS 25 
Segol R N 4 
Chirek ... es S N 4 
Cholem ... ... IN or 8 s 7 
I sc cus AN or 8 8 4 
were: 3 ee 8 x 6 
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B.—ACcENTs. 
Their form How often cach of 

Gontanty Stee veges in the 11 verses. 
Rebia_ ... = 8 8 5 
Gershaim eee re 8 
Zakef Katan  ... 8 RY 4 
Tipcha ... we s 8 17 
Tebhir ... le 8 8 5 
Pashta ... wt i Rory 9 and 2 
Yethib ... oes N Re} 1 
Munach & Mahpach 8 Sor 8 6 
Tne we 8 N 2 
Mercha ... S 8 9 
Zakef gadol 8 R 1 
ee ied a Is °N 2 
Makkef ... mee “N “" 5 














There is no sign for silluk, nor for athnach, unless the extra mark 
over the 5 in p~py7 (8th verse) be meant for this accent. Dagesh and 
rafeh are not marked. 

The vowels and accents agree, on the whole, with the text in the 
ordinary editions of the Bible, with the following exceptions: the 
fragments have DYI7292, NOY and MN, instead of OTP, 
“NY and SINT (8th, 7th, and 11th verses). 

It appears strange that one symbol should represent a vowel and an 
accent: Shurek and pashta ; whilst, on the other hand, one accent, pashta, 
is represented by two different signs, according as it precedes mahpach, 
or follows it. I think that a difference existed, and was marked by a 
slight variation in the position or the size of the points. Old age, may to 
some extent have obliterated these distinctions by reducing the size and 
the number of points, by turning small strokes into dots, and breaking 
up small lines into points; time seems to have attacked also the letters, 
and made some of them appear in a different garb. In the lst verse— 
in the text published /.c.—e. g. time has changed, I conjecture, 5 into 5, 
the first j) in the 6th into )), 7 in the 5th into 7, deprived % and the third 
> in the 7th verse of their accents, and is perhaps the cause that 1 (1st 
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verse and 6th) is read for ‘T, 7 for 7 (in the 5th and 8th), and that 
munach is reduced in some cases to a simple vertical line. 

The text of these fragments seems to have been intended as a help 
for readers in the Synagogue or learners in the schools, enabling them 
to read in accordance with the traditional pronunciation and modulation, 
and at the same time warning against mistakes likely to be made, 
especially by beginners, in the reading of texts without vowel-points 
and accents; e.g. the kamets of vav in TINTN) (3rd verse), WW) (9th 
and 10th), is pointed out in order that the vav should not be read with 
sheva, and, vice versd, the sheva in nial y) is to prevent the reading of 
the lamed with kamets. Mercha and tipcha are marked most frequently, 
because they are very easily mistaken the one for the other. 

A careful examination of the text—for the facilitating of which I add 
the text in full—proves that, from this point of view, the writer of the 
fragments has selected the syllables most judiciously. 


*,* The larger letters with the points and strokes are those contained in 
the fragments, the smaller ones I added in order to illustrate the relation 
of the fragments to the Biblical text. 


DypS DON TW wp Mw2a maw maa mg ww yA 1 
YON sap2 O72 opayy 

oyna ym mew) oso ons nd-oy PYNIS Y 97ND 2 
ow PRD DYDD 

p> bY Spy) TN AN Mn) wD Tbe Mp3 3 
bong os ose vow syyy 4 

amy mn wy De wy +b Sy~AD ‘OMY pew 4 
pnwar rom mp) op_wa) PP MoD ° oFw2 
FDI 

MINAZ Y EAP WIP wr WBN AP oN m Np 5 
ywna> yan >> NSD 

WY Nop mgm amp ype DDO NM WPI") 6 

oN DPW NO Wy 5 MHD °D Soy aR) 7 


» Dyn ‘3 2ws S528 OVID Nobrny TAD 
2 INT PSA 
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DnsaS mes) oy own yw TAS Ss By 8 
maroon Syn np 


THY AD) Pew-yy m yj) My roxy + SY prj 9 
7b5n so 
yon >> TYTN yy DSO TO ND OP OryM’ 10 


Py Mey ON Nd TY! T4yE2 wwe OyNN bs 11 
me pansy aw nswab nim mw) ew 


Dr. Neubauer communicated to me the following solution suggested 
by Dr. Simonsen, of Copenhagen. He considers the letters in these 
fragments as Masoretic mnemonics, and believes that the letters in the 
1st verse indicate the passages of the Bible in which 7TW2 (without 
article) occurs, and those of the 3rd verse the passages in Isaiah con- 
taining 2W* without vav, viz. Ist verse DMWMY — mays (Num. 
xx. 17), MAM (in a similar context, ib. 21, 22), Tw (Isa. v. 8), AM 
(Ruth ii. 8), TADS (id. ii, 22). 3rd verse: M5w> ow) = 3 of 
[OM aw (wanting): \S°7N (Isa. vi. 1), DYDD (id. vi. 5), ON (id. x. 24) 
Dd (ib. xxvi. 21), TT (ib. xxxvii. 16). No notice has been taken in 
this attempt of the points and strokes with which the letters are 
provided. 

In conclusion, a query on p. 272 of the last number of the JEwisH 
QuaARTERLY Review may here be answered. Domninus contains the 
two words D'T “ blood,” and 9°} “spitting” (comp. Aruch, s.v. TT ii.). 

M. FRIEDLANDER. 


P.S.— Whilst the above was in the hands of the printer, Dr. Neubauer, 
with his usual courtesy, sent me a photograph of four pages of these 
fragments, containing Isa. v. 8 to vii. 10, and xlv. 20 to xlviii.11. Iam 
thus enabled to add a few notes to the above, and sincerely thank the 
authorities of the Bodleian Library for their kindness. 

1.—There is no special sign for sheva, whether simple or compound ; 
a segol corresponds to the sheva mobile of our editions; before chirek or 
before yod the sheva mobile is replaced by chirek, and by pathach before 
a guttural with pathach. The compound sheva is represented by the 
simple vowel contained in the compound sheva. There is only one sign 
for both the long and the short kamets. 

2.—Dagesh, both forte and lene, are marked by placing a semicircle 
over the letter in this position: 4, The absence of dagesh or mappik is 
marked thus: cs Only 77 with dagesh has the ordinary form (#1). 
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3.—The letters selected from each word are not always those that have 
the accent ; in some cases even the letters provided with accents are not 
the accented syllables. The sign for dagesh is sometimes placed on the 
letter before that which is doubled. 

4.—A word with two accents is divided by.a hyphen in the middle 
of the word. 

5.—D takes the place of ®, the latter being marked by a dot inside 
the letter on the right (W). The NS in 182) (xlv. 20) has the mark for 
rafeh (4355). It is possible that the semicircle indicates in this case 


No) 
the absence of the vowel 4, and N2) is here without the plural ending ), 


like NID, xlv. 24. 

6.—The beginning of a sedra is marked by a marginal D, vi. 13, and 
xlvii. 6, unless the letter marks the pronunciation of & occurring in the 
same line. 

7.—To the above-mentioned varie lectiones the following may be 
added :—v. 16, W372; 20, YT; 27, NY; Timp; 28, MAW; 
vi. 5, qheorny ‘2; 6, ombea; vii. 6, YS 3B; xlv. 20, 82) (2); 
24, OVINAT; aivi. 6, MTN;  xlvii. 7, >; 10, THAW ; 
14, DDFTD; xlviii. 9, DOIN. 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 
I.—TuHeE NARRATIVES. 


THE structure and arrangement of the mingled narratives and 
prophecies which occupy so large a portion of the book of Jeremiah, 
afford the student a problem at once fascinating and perplexing. 
These episodes are carefully dated; they are furnished with editorial 
introductions, detailing with some particularity the occasions to which 
they refer ; and yet they present a sequence which is utterly without 
order. Or rather, while in some parts of the book there is an 
approach to chronological succession, in others it is apparently set 
at nought. A complete explanation of these inconsistencies is not 
now attainable, but we can see that they are in great measure due to 
the insertion in a framework belonging to the reign of Jehoiakim 
of materials of the age of Zedekiab, or of a still later date, at points 
which may have been determined by accident or convenience, by the 
circumstances under which these materials came to the hands of 
Jeremiah’s editors, or by the physical structure of the manuscript 
which lay before them. 
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The key to the general arrangement of the book is to be found in 
a comparison of ch. xxv. with ch. xxxvi. I cannot accept the 
hypothesis which supposes that ch. xxv. is itself the whole of what 
Jeremiah dictated to Baruch. To adopt this view we must dis- 
regard or alter the text of ch. xxxvi. without any solid ground for 
so doing. According to that document the original roll of the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim contained all the prophecies of Jeremiah 
antecedent to that date, “against Israel, and against Judah, and 
against all the nations.” The prophecies against Israel and Judah 
are to be sought, in so far as they have been preserved to us, and 
with whatever additions, mutilations and transpositions, in chapters 
ii—xxiv. To these the first part of ch. xxv. supplies'a recapitulation 
and conclusion. Those directed against the nations must be sought, 
with similar reserves, in chapters xlvi.—li. To them the latter part 
of ch. xxv. originally supplied an impressive introduction. The 
Septuagint version makes of it an epilogue. 

Possibly Jer. i—xxv. in its earliest form may have been circulated 
separately, without the prophecies against the nations; or perhaps 
these were regarded as forming an appendix. In either case, a 
supplement. consisting mainly of narratives, and including, we may 
suppose, chapters xxvi., xxxv., xxxvi., all of which relate to events 
that occurred in the reign of Jehoiakim, was at some time appended 
to ch. xxv. Chapter xxvi. narrates the utterance of the prophecy 
which is more fully preserved in ch. vii. The writer clearly belonged 
to the circle of Jeremiah, and was well acquainted with the circum- 
stances to which he refers, In xxxv.3 the prophet is himself the 
narrator ; but in verses 18, 19, we have another hand. 

Chapter xxxvi. must either have been written by Baruch, or by 
some one intimately associated with him. It may have been followed 
at one time by what is now ch. xlv. But at this point I must ex- 
press a grave doubt as to the authenticity of the promises given to 
Jonadab in xxxv. 18, 19, to Baruch in xlv., and to Ebed-Melech in 
xxxix. 15—18, while I shall presently bave occasion to question that 
of the narrative relating to the last-named worthy in xxxviii.6—13. A 
reference to Dr, K. Kohler’s article on “‘ The Pre-Talmudic Haggada ” 
(JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V., especially pp. 418, 419), and to 
that of Mr. A. P. Bender, headed, “ Death, Burial, and Mourning” 
(1d., VI., p. 341, art. 6, and p. 343, art. 5, 10), will not only exhibit 
the position of these persons in early legends, but will suggest a pos- 
sible motive for the insertion of the alleged promises. Abed-Melech 
was identified with Baruch (Kohler, sup. cit., 419), and Baruch it 
would seem with Jonadab (Bender, p. 343, art. 10). The two identi- 
fications are of course incompatible, though they may perhaps serve 
to show that the connection between the passages under considera- 
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tion was early recognised. When, however, we read that “ Jonadab 
ben Rechab, and Jabez the grandson of Jehuda, . . . are the 
real heroes of the Essene schools, the founders and continuators of 
the Nazirite customs from the earliest ages,as may be learned from 
Pliny and Philo” (Kohler, p. 418), and that “as such they occur in 
the very oldest Midrash traditions,” it is impossible to refrain from 
putting the query, whether the promises to Jonadab, Baruch, and 
Ebed-Melech, are not in reality promises to the Essenes, or their fore- 
runners? Even the value of the moral and religious lesson conveyed 
in ch. xlv. suggests a purpose of edification rather than a narrative 
of fact. If we adopt this supposition, we are not obliged to assume 
that the three passages under discussion are of later date than the 
reference to the “families of scribes which dwelt at Jabez,” in 
1 Chron. ii. 55, iv. 9,10. To the same age I would ascribe the narra- 
tive in Jer. xxxii. 6—27, 36, 43, 44; and if at this period “ the priests 
that were in Anathoth in the land of Benjamin” (Jer. i. 1b, where 
the Septuagint reads 4s xardees—Cheyne) claimed to inherit from the 
prophet, a motive for its insertion is not far to seek. The case sup- 
posed would be parallel to that of the celebrated History of Croy- 
land. If the reference to the priests in Jer. i. 1 is due to the same 
band, it may still be possible that the father of Jeremiah was the 
discoverer, or author, of Deuteronomy. It is difficult to think of 
Jeremiah in the priestly character. (See especially vii. 21—23.) 
But such passages as xvii. 26, xxxii. 17—23, and xxxiii. 11, point to a 
priestly editor of the book which bears his name, at a date posterior 
to that of the second Jeremiah (who wrote the original words of 
xxxiii. 12, 13). The same late and imitative editor may also be 
responsible for interpolations in xxx., xxxi., and 1., li. ; perhaps even 
for the ascription of those chapters to the son of Hilkiah. The con- 
nection between the scribes of Jabez and the “house of Rechab,” 
implied in 1 Chron. ii. 55 ad jin., must not be overlooked. Equally 
noteworthy is the part assigned to Baruch in Jer. xxxii. 6—16. May 
we trace in xlv. 3—5, and xxxix. 16—18 a reference to the captivity 
under Artaxerxes Ochus ? 

Like chapters xxvi., xxxv., xxxvi., ch. xxiv. represents an addition 
to the original collection of prophecies contained in the chapters 
which precede it. But it belongs to the reign of Zedekiah. The 
prophet speaks in his own person ; but the first verse has appended to 
it the usual editorial introduction (“After that . . . . to Babylon”); 
and it is at least possible that the text of verses 6, 7 has undergone 
expansion. A mass of narratives and prophecies, belonging, as far as 
they are genuine, to Zedekish’s reign, at present intervenes between 
ch. xxvi. and ch. xxxv. It would be a better arrangement if ch. xxvii. 
were placed immediately after ch. xxiv. The position which it now 
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occupies may be due either to the blunder in the editorial date (verse 
1) or to the general character of its predictions leading to its associa- 
tion with chapters xxv. and xxvi. In verses 2, 12, 16, and again in 


xxviii. 1, Jeremiah speaks in the first person. In xxviii. 5, seg., we 


have another narrator. But in this case I cannot doubt the authen- 
ticity of the narrative, The same hand has perhaps transmitted to 
us the prophetic epistle which, with extensive interpolations, is pre- 
served in xxix. 4—23, the response in verses 26—28, and Jeremiah’s 
reply in verses 31, 32. The only genuine portions of xxx.—xxxiii., 
viz., xxxii. 28—35 and xxxiii. 4, 5, belong, according to the editorial 
introductions, to the period of Jeremiah’s imprisonment during the 
final siege (xxxvii. 11, seg.). Chapter xxxiv. also will require to be 
considered in connection with those events, 

If the eloquence of the prophet, his force of moral indignation, 
his passion, and his pathos were to be represented bya single example, 
we might well make choice of ch. xxii. Verses 10—12, alluding to the 
lamentations for the death of Josiah, and also to the captivity of 
Shattum or Jehoahaz, must have been written shortly after the acces- 
sion of Jehoiakim. Verses 1—9 may belong to the same period, and 
verse 9 appears to refer to the reaction against the influence of 
Deuteronomy which probably marked this reign. The tremendous 
denunciation addressed to Jehoiakim in verses 13—19, and clearly 
arising out of a special occasion, must belong to a time when the 
character of the king and the nature of his government had too 
plainly declared themselves. Verses 1—12 may have been included 
in the first, verses 13—19 in the second roll (xxxvi. 32). Verses 20— 
30 belong to the brief reign of Ooniah or Jehoiachin. (How far 
xxiii. 1—8 may be genuine I cannot confidently determine, but not, I 
think, beyond verse 4 at the farthest.) To this chapter of warning 
and judgment relating-to Zedekiah’s predecessors, has been prefixed 
a chapter belonging, it would seem, to the close of his reign. The 
concluding section (11—14) reads like a résumé of earlier utterances. 

The preaching of Jeremiah was consistent, uniform, and, if you 
will, monotonous, with the monotony of gloom broken only by 
glimpses of hope which became yet more rare and transient, as the 
prophet watched with a broken heart the moral deterioration of his 
people, and the downfall of the State; uttering meanwhile with 
passionate earnestness but one repeated message, and that, he knew, 
in vain. No doubt similar occasions recurred, and were met with 
the same warnings. Yet if we possessed a more critical text of his 
prophecies, or a more systematic record of their delivery, it is pro- 
bable that many apparent repetitions would disappear. 

Chapter xxxvii. offers for the first time something like a continuous 
narrative, attached in the manner of a supplement to ch. xxxvi., and 
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extending after a fashion to xliv. Eut it is easy to demonstrate that 
this narrative is of the nature of a compilation from materials pre- 
viously existing. After a connecting link in verses 1 and 2, there 
follows a passage which offers an interesting parallel both to xxi. 
1—10, and xxxiv. 1—7, 21, 22. A detailed comparison may prove 
instructive. None of these passages is expressed in the first person, 
though of course Jeremiah may have placed on record the words 
which he uttered. Both xxi. and xxxiv. begin with the usual title, 
“The word which came unto Jeremiah from Jahveh.” Chapter xxi. 
continues: ‘‘ When king Zedekiah sent unto him Pashhur, the son of 
Malchiah, and Zephaniah, the son of Maaseiah the priest, saying, 
Inquire, I pray thee, of Jahveh for us,” etc. In xxxvii. 3 we read. 
“And Zedekiah the king sent Jehucal the son of Shelemiah, ‘and 
Zephaniah, the son of Maaseiah the priest, to the prophet Jeremiah, 
saying, “ Pray now uoto Jahveh our God for us,” But the actual 
“word of Jahveh” in verse 7 informs us that the king of Judah sent 
to enquire, in agreement with xxi. 2. The occasion of the request is 
stated rather vaguely and unnecessarily in xxi. 2; “ for Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, maketh war against us.” It would seem 
from the reply (xxi. 4) that the siege was actually in progress. 
Zedekiah (verse 2) hoped that it might be raised. According to 
xxxvii. 4, 5, an editorial parenthesis, and according to the text of the 
oracle, did. verses 7—10, the siege was really raised for a while, and 
it was during this interval that the oracle in question was delivered. 
But of this there is no mention in ch. xxi. On the other hand, the 
last two verses of ch. xxxiv. agree with ch. xxxvii. in referring to the 
departure and predicting the return of the Chaldeans (so xxxvii. ; in 
xxxiv., “the king of Babylon’s army”). The occasion of the pro- 
phet’s utterance recorded in xxxiv. 2—5, is stated twice over, vaguely 
after the title in verse 1; more briefly, but with the knowledge of a 
contemporary, in verse 7. There is, however, no proof that verses 
2—5 belong to the same date with 13—22. 

Of the passages under discussion, each has something peculiar to 
itself. Chapter xxi. is the most general in character, and the most 
appalling. It alone contains the counsel of desertion, which is quoted 
in xxxviii. 2, 3=xxi. 9,10. Chapter xxxvii. 7—10, predicts in striking 
terms the resumption of the siege. Chapter xxxiv. 2—6, is essentially 
a personal assurance given, it may be privately, but at all events 
directly, by Jeremiah himself to Zedekiah. The promise in verse 5 
is hardly to be reconciled with the language of xxi. 7. There is 
evidently intended a contrast with the threat in xxii.18 and 19. It 
is curious to compare the latter with 2 Kings xxiv. 6 (2 Chr, xxxvi.8 
LXX., vide Q.P.B.), and the former with Jer. lii. 11 (2 Kings xxv. 7 
omits). In ch. xxxiv., verses 21, 22 contain nothing original, but if 
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they are really an integral part of the text, they serve to show that 
the covenant of emancipation, suggested, we may suppose, by the 
necessities of defence, was set at nought on the departure of the 
invading army. A curious parallel may be found in The Atheneum 
for December 2nd, 1893, in a review of The Rise of our East African 
Empire, by Captain Lugard. ‘“ Writing,” says the reviewer, “of the 
edicts issued by the Zanzibar sultans under our pressure, Capt. 
Lugard tells us of ‘the issue of a series of high-sounding edicts 
calculated to ameliorate the position of the slave if enforced : 
The last. . . was issued on August Ist, 1890. . . This edict, had it ever 
been really put into execution, would not only have immediately 
improved the position of the slave, but in course of time would have 
practically put an end to domestic slavery, and that without prejudice 
to the vested rights and claims of owners. It was, however, largely 
superseded by a secret proclamation dated twenty days later, which 
annulled some of its most important clauses; nor am I aware that 
even the remainder of the Act has ever been put into force effectively, 
so that any single slave has gained his freedom in respect of it.’ ” 
Upon the whole I conclude that the three oracles preserved in xxi. 
1—10, xxxiv. 1—7, and xxxvii. 3—10 are in their most essential 
features authentic and independent. The narratives which we have 
next to consider, which relate the arrest and imprisonment of 
Jeremiah, his interview with Zedekiah, and consignment to a milder 
custody, in which he is detained until the city is taken, and his 
fortunes at the fall of Jerusalem, present much greater difficulties. 
According to xxxviii. 1—5, the motive for his arrest was furnished 
by “the words that Jeremiah spake unto all the people,” recommend- 
ing desertion (verses 2, 3, as in xxi. 8—10). This, as we have already 
seen, was during the first part of the siege, and it is plain that up to 
this moment the prophet was free (cf. xxxvii. 4 and xxxvi. 5—6). 
His arrest was effected during the interval that followed the tem- 
porary raising of the siege. According to xxxvii. 11, he was himself 
suspected of desertion. This may have been merely a pretext. The 
princes to whom, both in xxxvii. and xxxviii., the imprisonment of 
Jeremiah is attributed, did not perhaps venture to punish him for 
words spoken in his prophetic character (cf.xxvi.16—19). In xxxviii. 1 
the moving spirits include Pashhur, the son of Malchiah, and Jucal 
the son of Shelemiah, who had respectively received the oracles in 
xxi. 3—10 (here quoted) and xxxvii. 6—10. Zephaniah, the son of 
Maaseiah the priest, who had been present on both these occasions, 
was, we know from xxix. 29, a friend to Jeremiah. Accordingly he 
is not here named. I have little doubt that the narrative in xxxviii. 
1—5 should be followed immediately by that in xxxvii. 11—16, and 
this in turn by xxxviii. 14—28. Both the latter passages agree in 
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stating or implying that Jeremiah was imprisoned “in the house of 
Jonathan the scribe.” I suspect that the text of xxxvii.16 is the 
result of an attempt to reconcile this fact with the statement con- 
tained in the story of Ebed-Melech (xxxviii. 6—13), that the prophet 
was cast into “the dungeon of Malchiah, the king’s son.” In xxxvii. 
16 we should perhaps read simply : “ When Jeremiah had remained 
there many days, then Zedekiah, the king, sent,” etc., as in xxxviii. 
14. In ch. xxxvii., verses 17—21 are merely an inferior version of 
xxxviii. 14—28. Both begin and end witb the same words, and the 
latter feature is shared by the story of Ebed-Melech, a plain indica- 
tion that the three passages are not consecutive, but alternative. It 
may be observed that there is no necessary inconsistency between 
the topography of xxxvii. 17 and that of xxxviii. 14. The whole 
subject may be illustrated by reference to Ezek. xliii. 8 and Neh. iii. 
25. Cf. Jer. xxxii. 2. It was at this crisis of Israel’s history that 
the imprisoned prophet poured forth the dreadful threatenings imper- 
fectly preserved in xxxii, 283—35 and xxxiii. 4, 5. The editorial 
parenthesis in xxxii. 2—5 ignores the real cause of his imprisonment. 

Of his final release we have again two conflicting narratives. One 
which is perhaps of a piece with xxxviii. 14—28 originally ran as 
follows (so Driver, Introd. Old. Testament, p. 248) :—“ And it came 
to pass when Jerusalem was taken, that all the princes of the 
king of Babylon came in, and sat in the middle gate [I omit the 
repeated enumeration]. And they sent and took Jeremiah out of 
the court of the guard, and committed him unto Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, that he should carry him home: so he 
dwelt among the people.” 

This is plausible. That Jeremiah had consistently counselled 
submission and even desertion, and had suffered imprisonment on 
that account, was a fact which might well have come to the know- 
ledge of the Chaldean authorities, and have procured for him that 
favourable treatment which he had himself promised to others 
(xxi. 8, 9, and xxxviii. 17, 20). We owe it to the prophet to 
remember that, in his view, resistance to the Chaldeans meant 
resistance to the will, the purpose, and the servants of Jahveh. 

A later editor has inserted in the text of ch, xxxix. two long 
parentheses (verses 1, 2,and 4—10) based on the general narrative 
which is preserved in lii, 4—16. Either the same, or perhaps an 
earlier writer, provides a second account of Jeremiah’s release, which 
may be traced in verses 11, 12, and xl. 2—6. The first clause of 
xxxix, 13 is the result of an attempt to combine the two accounts. 
Ido not rely upon the omission of verses 4—13 in the Septuagint, 
which may be due to dpooréAevrov, In a former article on The 
Second Jeremiah, I supposed xl, 1 to be a general title to the follow- 
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ing chapters (Cheyne on Jer. i. 3), but on closer study Iam led to 
adopt the view that it is the title of a lost prophecy (Cheyne on xl. 1). 
It has the usual editorial parenthesis, giving a more probable account 
of Jeremiah’s fate on the fall of Jerusalem than either of those 
already discussed. It may have supplied a basis for the second of 
these, which is otherwise, I fear, fictitious. All three accounts agree 
that Jeremiah was liberated by the Chaldeans; it may well be 
supposed, from the motives above suggested. It was probably 
anticipated that his influence would be, as in fact it was, exerted to 
promote submission, peace, and order, in the conquered country. 

It might not unreasonably be expected that an analysis of the 
elements of this complex book would disclose some trace of a con- 
temporary so much in sympathy with the teaching of the prophet as 
was the compiler of the Book of Kings. Accordingly, we find in the 
last chapter of Jeremiah (lii. 1—27) an historical narrative of a 
general character which has served as the basis of that in 2 Kings 
xxiv. 18—xxv. 21. The latter is indeed a mere abridgment of the 
former. One or two of its omissions, ¢.g., the reference to Zede- 
kiah’s life-long imprisonment in Jer. lii. 11 (cf 2 Kings xxv. 7, 
Jer. xxxii. 5, and xxxiv. 5), and that to “the twelve brazen bulls thut 
were under the bases which King Solomon had made for the house of 
Jehovah ” (Jer. lii. 20 ; cf. 2 Kings xxv. 16), are perhaps not merely 
due to the desire for brevity. 

2 Kings xxv. 23—26 is based on the full and vivid narrative which 
begins at Jer. xl. 7, especially xl. 7—9, xli. 1—3, 18 (“because of 
the Chaldeans ; for they were afraid of them”); xlii. 1 (“all the 
captains of the forces . . . and all the people, from the least even 
unto the greatest”); xliii. 7 (‘‘and they came into the land of 
Egypt”). This narrative, like that just discussed, is of a general 
character, and contains, from xl. 7 to xli. 18, no reference to Jeremiah 
at all, not even in xli. 10, where it would have been natural to name 
him among “‘ the residue of the people that were in Mizpah.” Plainly, 
it was not originally designed for its present place in the book of 
Jeremiah. More probably it was intended as a sequel to the history 
of which we have the natural conclusion in lii. 27. A connecting 
link is to be found in 2 Kings xxv. 22, and it is to be observed that 
the statement there contained is pre-supposed by Jer. xxxix. 14, xl. 5, 
7, 11, and xli. 2,18. The concluding paragraphs of Jer. lii. (verses 
28—30, and 31—34) are clearly of the nature of addenda. Verses 
28—30 are omitted in the Septuagint and in the book of Kings. 

Chapters xl.—xliv. form in the main a narrative of the settle- 
ment in Egypt. The redundant style and hortatory tone of this 
history are not more noticeable than its double purpose, namely, to 
discourage the Egyptian settlement, and to restrain the idolatries 
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practised in it. Icannot help asking whether in Isaiah xix. 18 seq. 
(especially verse 19), we have a memorial of this colony from an 
opposite point of view. 

In xl.—xliv., as in xxxvi., we must admit the influence, though we 
cannot tell the hand, of Baruch, the son of Neriah. After the brief 
episode relating to him in ch. xlv., follow, in the Hebrew text, the 
two prophecies against Egypt, which are thus appropriately placed 
in the neighbourhood of xl.—xliv. Canon Cheyne (Pulpit Comm. 
on xxxii.) has called attention to the parallel between the purchase 
narrated in that chapter, and a similar incident in Livy xxvi. 11. 
I do not know whether any one has pointed out the curious re- 
semblance between the language of xlvi. 22, and that of Livy xxi, 22 
(the dream of Hannibal): ‘‘Tum vidisse post sese serpentem mira 
magnitudine cum ingentt arborum ac virgultorumn strage ferri, ac post 
insequi cum fragore cceli nimbum. Tum, que moles ea quidve 
prodigii esset, querentem audisse, vastitatem Ituli@ esse; pergeret 
porro ire nec ultra inquireret sineretque fata in occulto esse.” The 
last words remind one of the obscure clause in verse 23, “ for it 
cannot be searched.” On verse 20 a classical friend suggests the 


story of Io. 
From chapters xl, 7—xliv. it would appear that the documents 


which formed the basis of this book, so far as they were the work of 
eitber Jeremiah or Baruch, and had escaped destruction in the 
successive misfortunes which befell the prophet, must have existed 
for a while in Egypt. On the other hand, there may well have been 
among the captivity of Jehoiachin, as well as among the later exiles 
in Babylonia, persons such as Ezekiel possessing copies of the famous 
Roll, and also of such later utterances as ch. xxiv. and the letters in 
xxix. Remote as were these two colonies from one another, we may 
perbaps infer from Is, xix. 23 the probability of occasional com- 
munication between them. Lastly, the interpolations which I have 
ascribed to the Second Jeremiah, seem to be addressed to the exiles 
in Babylonia from the ruins of Jerusalem (xxxi. 8; 1. 5; li. 50, 51). 
Out of such diverse elements has the book of Jeremiah been built 
up. I shall conclude this paper by putting, with much diffidence, 
the query, whether in the freedom of the Septuagint version from 
certain interpolations, some of which at least were made in the 
interest of the exiles in Chaldea, and would doubtless enjoy currency 
at Jerusalem after the Return, we may trace the influence of an 
Egyptian recension of the original text? (Cf. Cheyne on xlvi. 15 
and 17.) 

ADDENDUM.—Sir Henry WHoworth’s recent advocacy of the 
text of the LXX. induces me to observe that, so far as the question 
can be decided by the evidence of subject-matter and arrangement, 
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the four omissions of xxx. 10, 11 ; xxxiii. 14—26; xxxix. 4—13 ; 
and li. 44—49; appear to be due in the two former cases to in- 
tentional and mistaken correction, in the two latter to carelessness 
and épotoréAevrov, and by no means to the transmission of an earlier 
and purer text. They do not accord with any stage of its com- 
position. Even the omission of xxix. 16-20 (“ Babylon. . . Babylon”) 
may be due to accident, Are these verses less genuine than vv. 10-14? 
IL—Cuapters L., LI. 

WHEN writing on the Second Jeremiah, in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
Review for January, I was tempted to abandon the problem of 
which I now hope to offer an approximate solution. The key to the 
riddle of these chapters is, I think, to be found (1) in excising from 
the text passages analogous to the interpolations in ch, xlviii., and 
due to a copyist who pleased himself by padding it with mechanical 
imitations, or rather plagiarisms ; and (2) in recognising that certain 
portions of these chapters have suffered such exceptional displace- 
ment as can only be accounted for on the supposition that the text 
is derived from the fragments of a torn manuscript. With these 
qualifications there is perhaps no sufficient reason why the whole, of 
course excepting li, 59—64, should not be ascribed to a single hand, 
namely, that of the Second Jeremiah. 

If we strike out as spurious 1. 39—46, li. 15—19, 36d, 37, 43, 47, 
48, 52, 53, perhaps 55a, and certainly 58), the remainder, with the 
possible exceptions of li. 41, 54, will furnish us with a text, disordered 
indeed, but substantially genuine. In 1. 2, however, the latter clauses 
of the verse (‘‘ her images are put to shame, her idols are dismayed”), 
clearly intended as a substitute for those which imniediately pre- 
cede them, are doubtless due to the same hand which in li. 47, 52 has 
effected a similar improvement on the model afforded by li. 44, acting 
in both cases in a literal accordance with the precept of Ex. xxiii. 13. 
I have previously suggested that this verse should run simply— 

“Declare ye among the nations, and publish, and conceal not: 
Babylon is taken, Bel is put to shame, Merodach is dismayed.” 

The words, “Set up a standard,” may be derived from the com- 
mencement of another section, and I sappose their insertion may 
have led to the repetition of the verb “publish.”” This verse is the 
commencement of a long passage (concerned mainly with denuncia- 
tions against Babylon), which I shall denote by the letter A, and 
which, with three interruptions, extends from 1. 2 to verse 32. Two 
of these interruptions, viz., verses 4—7 and 17—20, are properly 
consecutive parts of a single complete and beautiful utterance, which 
may with propriety be appended to verse 32, or to the similar and 
probably cognate promises in verses 33, 34. The place of verses 4—7 
I propose to fill by the insertion of verses 35—38, which, as the text 
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stands, are manifestly torn from their context. It is possible that 
4—7 and 35—38 should simply exchange their respective positions 
in the present text. We need have little hesitation in replacing 
verses 17—-20 by li. 20—23, when we observe that the latter passage 
is connected by many points of contact with 1, 21—25, and 
with no other part of either chapter. On similar grounds 1. 28 
may be prefixed to li. 10. I would group together ]. 4—7, 17—20, 
33, 34 and li. 5, to form a second section, B, concerned mainly with 
promises to Israel. The letter C I reserve to indicate the spurious 
element in 1. 39—46, etc. D will stand for the section which begins 
at li. 1 and terminates at verse 26. Besides the removal of verse 5 
and the insertion of 1. 28 before verse 10, I would suggest that the 
first two clauses of verse 11 should be transferred to verse 12, reading 
as follows :— 

“Make sbarp the arrows ; hold firm the shields ; set up a standard 
against the walls of Babylon. 

“ Make the watch strong, set the watchmen, prepare the ambushes. 

“For the Lorp hath both devised and done that which he spake 
concerning the inhabitants of Babylon.” 

The removal of verses 15—19 and 20—23 leaves an hiatus which 
cannot be filled up until we have examined the concluding portions 
of the chapter. At verse 27 begins a new section (E), concluding 
with verse 33 (cf. Is, xiii. 22), which should, I think, be preceded by 
58a, omitting the introductory formula, ‘Thus saith the Lorp of 
hosts.” These words may have been prefixed to 58a when, as I 
suppose, by some accident of transcription or injury to the MS., that 
sentence became separated from verse 32. 

I use the letter F to indicate the original conclusion of the prophecy 
which, I think, consisted of verses 45, 46, 49—51, 34—36a, 44,' in 
that order. This section is clearly related to B. The verses which 
remain to be accounted for, I propose to arrange as follows, employ- 
ing them to fill up the hiatus in D, after li. 14. 

“(54) The sound of a cry from Babylon, and of great destruction 
from the land of the Chaldeans! (41) How is Sheshach taken, 
and the praise of the whole earth surprised! How is Babylon 
become a desolation among the nations! (42) The sea is come up 
upon Babylon: she is covered with the multitude of the waves there- 
of. (55)) And their waves roar like many waters, the noise of their 
voice is uttered : (56) For the spoiler is come upon her, even upon 
Babylon, and her mighty men are taken, their bows are broken in 
pieces : for the LorD is a God of recompences, he shall surely requite. 
(57a) And I will make drunk her princes and her wise men, her 
governors and her deputies, and her mighty men ; (39a) when they 





' Omitting the last clause of verse 44. 
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are heated, I will make their feast, and I will make them drunken 
that they may rejoice. (38) They shall roar together like young 
lions; they shall growl as lions’ whelps. (40) I will bring them 
down like lambs to the slaughter, like rams with he-goats. (57) 
And they shall sleep a perpetual sleep and not wake, saith the king, 
whose name is the Lorp of hosts,” 

I need not transcribe verses 24—26, which I suppose should follow 
the foregoing passage. But a few words are necessary in justification 
of such a rearrangement. After verse 14 we naturally expect some 
fuller description of the shout raised by the invaders upon their entry 
into the city. I find it in verses 54, 41, 42, and 55d. Before verse 
24 we seek predictions of vengeance, expressed in the person of 
Jahveh. These are to be found in verses 57a, 39a, 38, 40, 57d. The 
link between these two elements is supplied by verse 56. The 
genuineness of verse 54 (cf. xlviii. 3), and verse 41 (cf. xxv. 26), is 
very questionable, but I have inserted both verses, and connected 
them together, on account of their parallelism with 1, 22, 23. If they 
are spurious, then verse 14 might be followed immediately by the 
grand image of verse 42, the comparison of invasion to inundation 
(contrast verse 13, “ O thou that dwellest upon many waters,” and cf. 
Isaiah xxviii. 17), so appropriate to the plains of Shinar. It is im- 
possible to deny the glaring discrepancy between 42 and 43, which 
latter verse I regard as spurious. Compare in verse 53 tbe absurd appli- 
cation to the level site of Babylon of imagery originally applied to the 
rocky fastness of Petra (xlix. 16=Obad. 4). In 55a, the first words 
involve unnecessary repetition, while the clause, “destroyeth out of 
her the great voice,” whatever it may mean, is strangely out of 
harmony with the image of tumult in 55d. On the other hand, the 
connection of 55) with verse 42 is unmistakable. Equally so is that 
between 57 and 39. Nor will any one familiar with the style of the 
prophets hesitate to admit that 40 should be placed in direct juxta- 
position with 38. A somewhat simpler arrangement than that adopted 
above would be as follows, 57 (a and 5), 39a, 38, 40. It is possible that 
this group of verses should come after, instead of preceding verse 24, 
which would then be brought into immediate connection with verse 
56. So in like manner it may be questioned whether li. 20—23 should 
precede or fullow 1.21. But in general I have limited myself to what 
appeared the least amount of transposition required by the sense. In 
both chapters the passages which I have inserted in positions from 
which other passages are removed. are as a rule of about the same 
length with those which they replace. One curious result of these 
transpositions and omissions is to reduce the two chapters of the 
prophecy nearly to an equality in number of verses (ch. 1.=Title+ 
A+B = 14+30+11 = 42 verses. Chapter li—D+E+F=>26+8+49 
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=43 verses approximately. If we omit the title in ch. 1., and in li. 
verses 54 and 41 already discussed, each chapter will contain 41 verses ; 
or, inserting title and colophon, “ Thus far are the words of Jeremiah,” 
42). Another result isto impart to their contents a certain degree 
of symmetry, each commencing with threatenings against Babylon, 
and closing with a section of words of comfort to Israel. 

There seems little reason to suppose that this prophecy tn its original 
Jorm was the work of a period later than B.c. 536, or of a hand sub- 
sequent to the writer of Isaiah xiii. In particular the eschatological 
tone of that chapter, the weird, supernatural accompaniments of “ the 
day of Jahveh,” in which Isaiah xiii. accords with Jeremiah iv. 23— 
26, appear to me to suggest a later, not an earlier date, than that of 
Jeremiah 1., li. in which these elements are wholly absent. In the 
present number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW I have touched 
upon the possibility that all three passages are the work of one 
author. Equally remarkable is the absence in Jeremiah 1., li. (omit- 
ting interpolations) of any clear trace of the influence of the true 
Second Isaiah, the principal source of Isaiah x!.—lxii. This points, I 
think, to an earlier date than that of chapters xxx., xxxi. in which 
such traces are abundant, unless, indeed, we suppose that the earlier 
portions of those chapters in which these references are concentrated, 
have undergone extensive interpolation, perhaps at the hand of the 
compiler of 1. 39—46. 

In taking leave for a while of the book of Jeremiah, I may be 
allowed to repeat the wish which I began by expressing, that someone 
more competent than myself would grapple with the questions which 
I have only raised because, while they are still unsolved, the structure, 
history, and contents of this book must remain in great measure un- 
intelligible, On the other hand a complete outline of the process by 
which the book of Jeremiah attained its present form, and of its 
relation to the books of Lamentations, Baruch, and the Epistle of Jere- 
miah, would furnish an epitome or specimen of the history of the text 


and canon of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Grey Husert SkKIPwITH. 


Note.—On comparing 1 Sam. ii. 36, and 1 Kings ii. 26, 27, 35, 
together with Robertson Smith’s Note, O.T.J.C., 2nd ed. p. 266, it 
seems not improbable that Anathoth, perhaps after the death of 
Abiathar, may have passed into the possession of the rival house. In 
this case Jeremiah’s connection with the spot would be a conse- 
quence of his being the son of the High Priest Hilkiah. I cannot 
put down my pen without a word of sorrow for the great scholar 
and teacher whose Prophets of Israel first enabled me to understand 
the Bible. 














